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SWIFT AND LORD MACAULAY. 


PARADOXICAL as it may appear to 
many of our readers, we have been 
much struck during our perusal of 
Mr. Trevelyan’s life of his distin- 
guished relative with the simi- 
larity of character in not a few re- 
spects which existed between the 
subject of that memoir and the 
celebrated Dean of St. Patrick, and 
no less so with the contrast afforded 
by the fate in life which attended 
each, 

The career of Lord Macaulay, from 
the time when he entered the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, was one of 
uninterrupted and brilliant success. 
At the age of four-and-twenty he 
was elected a Fellow of Trinity. In 
the same year his article on Milton 
appeared in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
and proved that he had already 
struck upon that rich vein of mental 
gold which he afterwards worked 
with such eminent success, 

Article followed article in brilliant 
succession. In four years more the 
Tory Lord Lyndhurst, generously 
disregarding his Whiggish procli- 
vities for the sake of his literary 
merit,appointed him a Commissioner 
of Bankruptcy. In the summer of 
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1830, when he was nine-and-twenty,. 
he was feturned to Parliament by 
the Marquess of Lansdowne for the: 
pocket-borough of Calne (there are: 
no such keys now to open the House - 
to future Saguieel and at once: 
took his place in the first rank of 
orators, if not of debaters. Holland 
House, that Holy of Holies of the 
Whigs (a paradise the hidden charms. 
of which we confess his letters have 
somewhat served to dispel from our: 
imagination), was thrown open to 
him, He was surrounded by all the 
enchantments of genius, fame, wit, 
fashion, beauty, rank, and wealth. 
Calne was doomed to extinction, 
but Macaulay (who had shortly 
before been appointed Secretary to 
the Board of Control) was returned 
for Leeds in December 1832. In 
less than twelve months he was 


appointed member of the Su- 


preme Council of India, with a 
salary of £10,000 a-year. After a 
residence in India of little more 
than four years, he returned to Eng- 
land with a fortune which made: 
him independent for life. The same 
course of unvaried success still at- 
tended him. In 1839 he was re-- 
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turned to Parliament for Edinburgh. 
In September of the same year he 
was appointed Secretary at War, 
and became a member of the Cabinet 
and a Privy Councillor. All this 
was accomplished before he had 
completed his 30th year. His defeat 
at Edinburgh in 1847 could hardly 
be considered a misfortune. It 
enabled him to devote uninterrupted 
attention for some time to his 
literary pursuits. On this occasion 
he gave vent to his feelings in some 
very beautiful lines, in which he 
pictured a vision surrounding the 
cradle in which he had lain— 


“Sleeping life’s first soft sleep.” 


The queens of gain, power, fashion, 
and pleasure pass scornfully by, 
when another appears whom he 
addresses as follows :— 

**Oh glorious lady with the eyes of 


light, 
And laurels clustering round thy lofty 


row ; 
Who by that cradle’s side didst watch 
that night, 
Warbling a sweet strange music, who 
wert thou ?”’ 


& 


The lady replies somewhat enig- 
matically that she stood by the side 
of Bacon “in the dark hour of 
shame,” that she “smoothed the 
bed” of Clarendon during his 
banishment and sickness, that she 
had “ cheered the cell” of Raleigh, 
and “ lighted the darkness” of Mil- 
ton. She might therefore be the 
genius of science, or law, or medi- 
cine, or history, or poetry, or reli- 
gion. Whoever she was, she pro- 
mised the child her choicest gifts. 
It is satisfactory to know (and it 
would have been more gracious in 
the poet to have acknowledged) that 
the haughty queens who passed the 
infant by in scorn had made ample 
amends by showering their favours 
in abundance on its head in after- 
years, ‘That the queen of gain, be- 
sides giving him an appointment 
worth ten thousand a-year, had from 
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time to time sent him cheques on 
Coutts for untold sums. That the 
queen of power had given him con- 
trol over millions of his fellow-sub- 
jects, and associated him in the 
government of the greatest country 
in the world. That the queen of 
fashion had introduced him to the 
most brilliant society of London; 
and the queen of pleasure had 
secured him a place at the banquets 
of Holland House, which we pre- 
sume was in fulfilment of the pro- 
mise implied by the “stray rose- 
leaf” which she had scattered on 
the infant’s pillow. 

In 1852, Edinburgh made ample 
amends by again returning him 
to Parliament. In 1857 he was 
raised to the peerage; and in De- 
cember 1859, his brilliant and 
happy life was terminated, in his 
60th year, by a peaceful and paip- 
less death. He retained his mar- 
vellous vigour of mind to the last. 
The sister to whom he was so fondly 
attached, and the only friend for 
whom he appears to have enter- 
tained any very warm affection, sur- 
vived him ; and he was followed to 
his grave in Westminster Abbey by 
all that was highest in rank and 
most distinguished in literature 
amongst his contemporaries. Such 
was the career of the greatest 
political pamphleteer of the age of 
Queen Victoria. 

We now turn to that of his pro- 
totype in the reign of Anne, Born 
a posthumous child, in an obscure 
lodging in Dublin—receiving the 
“education of a dog” from the re- 
luctant charity of an uncle—ad- 
mitted to a degree by the grudging 
justice of his college—lingering out 
long years in the dependent position 
of a private secretary or at a beggar- 
ly vicarage in a wild and remote 
corner of Ireland — Swift, whose 
pen had swayed the fate of Europe, 
was consigned, when nearly fifty, 
to exile at an Irish deanery worth 
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about four hundred a-year. He 
saw the friends to whom he was 
devoted in prison or in exile. He 
outlived all to whom he was most 
tenderly attached, and long survived 
his own mighty intellect. The last 
years of his life present a picture 
too terrible to contemplate. His 
memory has been the object of the 
bitterest vituperation and the foulest 
calumny—his most malignant slan- 
derer being the man most resembling 
him in character and genius. 

A more striking contrast between 
the fates of two men it is impossi- 
ble to conceive; and we now come 
to the consideration of the points of 
resemblance which existed between 
them. 

Swift left Moor Park a Temple- 
Whig. His first pamphlet might 
have come from the pen of Somers, 
and was for some time attributed to 
Burnett. He became in after-life 
the most powerful supporter of 
Harley and St. John. Macaulay 
entered Cambridge a Wilberforce- 
Tory, and soon distinguished him- 
self by a glowing panegyric on 
King George IIL, and a rattling 
Tery ballad which would have done 
honour to the pen of Theodore 
Hook and the pages of the ‘John 
Bull’ He became in after-life a 
member of the Government of Grey 
and Althorp, and one of the most 
— supporters of the Reform 

lil, 

Swift, as we have shown in a 
former article, was an entire stranger 
to the passion of love; nor can we 
trace in the diary or letters of Lord 
Macaulay, or in the very minute 
memoir by which they are accom- 
panied, that he ever bad any ex- 
perience of those feelings which, 
for good or evil, have the most 
powerful effect on the character and 
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career of the vast majority of map- 
kind. Yet both entertained the 
warmest friendship for persons of 
the opposite sex. And their private 
letters written when they were 
immersed in the stormiest sea 
of politics, overflow with playful 
tenderness, and bear the strongest 
testimony to the amiabie and affec- 
tionate character of both these very 
eminent men. 

Swift and Macaulay resembled 
one another almost as much in their 
hatreds as in their loves. Both 
were good haters, and neither was 
scrupulous as to the language with 
which he assailed his adversaries. 
The objects of Swift’s especial aver- 
sion were mostly obscure. Dick 
Tighe aud Sergeant Bettesworth 
would have been utterly forgotten 
but for the unenviable immortality 
which has been conferred upon 
them by. his pen. He- appears, 
however, to have felt no personal 
animosity against those to whom he 
was opposed in public. He miti- 
gated the virulence of the attacks 
on Marlborough ; * he treated Addi- 
son with uniform respect, and was 
deeply pained by the temporary 
suspension of their intimacy, which 
arose from their political differ- 
ences; and he protected Steele until 
his reckless and intemperate inso- 
lence rendered the continuance of 
such protection impossible. 

The generous patronage which 
Swift extended to his opponents 
forms one of the most amiable traits 
in his character. Writing to Stella 
in December 1712, he says :— 


“T met Mr. Addison and pastoral 
Philips on the Mall to-day, and took a 
turn with them; but they both looked 
terribly dry and cold. A curse on 
party! And do you know, I have 
taken more pains to recommend the 





* “As to the great man [Marlborough] whose defence you undertake, though 
I do not think so well of him as you do, yet I have been the cause of preventing 
=] hundred hard things to be said against him.”—Swift to Steele, May 27, 1713, 
vol. xvi. p. 41, 
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Whig wits to the favour and mercy of 
the Ministers than any other people ! 
Steele I have kept in his place. Con- 
greve I have got to be used kindly and 
secured. Rowe I have recommended, 
and got a promise of a place. Philips 
I should certainly have provided for if 
he had not run party-mad, and made 
me withdraw my recommendation. I 
set Addison so right at first, that he 
might have been employed, and have 
partly secured him the place he has ; 
yet 1 am worse used by that faction 
than any man.”—(Journal to Stella, 
Dec. 27, 1712.) 


We ficd no such catalogue of 
generous services performed towards 
political opponents by Lord Macau- 
lay. He made no distinction be- 
tween his personal and his political 
animosities. The intense vindic- 
tiveness with which he pursued Mr. 
Croker originated in the fact that 
they had crossed swords on the floor 
of the House of Commons, where, 
as in the combat between Fitz- 
James and Roderick Dhu, the rapier 
had proved more than a match for 
the broadsword, and had inflicted 
wounds which rankled ever after. 

We have not space to enter upon 
the history of this celebrated quarrel ; 
and even if we had, we are relieved 
from the necessity of doing so by 
the extremely able manner in which 
the conduct and character of Mr. 
Croker have been vindicated in the 
pages of a contemporary upon whom 
the duty of bis defence more especi- 
ally devolved (‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
July 1876). We pass on to a still 
more eminent object of Macaulay’s 
aversion. 

In 1830 the most prominent 
figure in the front rank of the Liberal 
party was Henry Brougham—by 
universal consent the most powerful 
orator of the day—endowed with 
a genius whose very versatility was 
its defect. On every subject towards 
which the mind of the nation was 
directed at that time—cmancipa- 
tion, reform in Parliament, amend- 
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ment of the law on education—the 
first name that presented itself was 
that of Henry Brougham. Macaulay 
desired to write an article for the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ on the events 
which were taking place in France. 
Mr. Napier, then the editor of the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ very naturally 
preferred one which he was offered 
from the pen of Brougham. Mac- 
aulay never forgave Brougham the 
precedence which he was thus com- 
pelled to yieldto him. Considering 
the relative position of the two men 
at that time, the irritation he felt 
was simply ridiculous, and Mr. 
Trevelyan would have acted more 
wisely for the reputation of bis uncle 
if he had refrained from publishing 
the peevish letter in which he gave 
vent to his feelings of vexation. 
From that hour Macaulay pursued 
Brougham with relentless animosity. 

Brougham and Croker, as public 
men, may be considered fair objects 
of attack, and Mr. Trevelyan may 
be excused for having given us 
an insight into the feelings with 
which Macaulay regarded them. 
But there were others with whom 
the case was very different. Mr. 
Trevelyan says: “It must be re- 
membered that whatever was in 
Macaulay’s mind may be found in 
his diary. That diary was written 
throughout with the unconscious 
candour of a man who freely and 
frankly notes down remarks which 
he expects to be read by himself 
alone” (ii, 242). A similar obser- 
vation is true with regard to his 
letters. They were addressed to 
those in whom he felt the most 
unbounded confidence. He was 4 
man of impetuous feelings and strong 
impulse, and it was in his diary and 
his letters that the passion of the 
moment found vent. It was there- 
fore the bounden duty of his bio- 
grapher to guard from the public 
passages which could only have beep 
intended for the perusal of the writer 
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himself, or for the loving eyes of 
those to whom they were addressed. 

The publication of scandals of the 
dead—which, whether true or false, 
may wring the hearts of affectionate 
survivors who have no remedy ex- 
cept that well-deserved horse-whip, 
the use of which would unfortu- 
nately subject them to the penal- 
ties of the law—is becoming a 
common offence ; and in the commis- 
sion of this social treason Mr. Tre- 
velyan is an offender of the worst 
kind. 

The interest naturally felt in 
everything relating to Lord Mac- 
aulay must insure Mr. Trevelyan’s 
book an extensive circulation, and 
the calumnies it contains are thus 
scattered far and wide. We have 
only space to notice one or two, 
Writing to Mrs, Cropper from 
Caleutta (i. 383), Macaulay an- 
nounces the engagement of his 
sister to Mr. (now Sir Charles) Tre- 
velyan, on whom he pronounces a 
warm eulogium, extolling his moral 
and physical qualities, and especially 
his proficiency in the great Indian 
sport of “pig-sticking.” This is 
all very well: but why, unless for 
the gratification of hereditary re- 
venge, should Mr. Trevelyan pub- 
lish in the year 1876 the statements, 
damnatory if true, calumnious if 
false, which Lord Macaulay, writing 
in unreserved confidence to his 
sister, made as to transactions which 
took place half a century ago be- 
tween Sir Charles Trevelyan and 
Sir Edward Colebrooke? Sir Ed- 
ward Colebrooke has been in his 
grave nearly forty years, but there 
are surviving members of his family 
on whom this letter may inflict in- 
finite pain. We know nothing of 
the facts, Like the vast majority 
of the readers of Mr. Trevelyan’s 
book, we had never even heard the 
name of Sir Edward Colebrooke. 
For anything we know, the charge 
may be utterly groundless; but true 
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or false, what right has Mr. Tre- 
velyan to hold up to execration 
the name of a-man who is dead 
and cannot answer, merely be- 
cause he happened to have a 
quarrel with his father half a cen- 
tury ago ? 

If Sir Charles Trevelyan deserved 
and retains the high and chivalrous 
character which Lord Macaulay at- 
tributed to him, bitter indeed must 
have been his feelings when he 
came upon this passage in his son’s 
book. 

Again, and still prompted as it 
would appear by his filial animosity 
against Sir Edward Coiebrooke, Mr. 
Trevelyan publishes a private letter 
from Lord Macaulay to Lady Tre- 
velyan, in which he gives an ac- 
count (ii. 153) (very amusing cer- 
tainly) of his being bored on the 
deck of a Dutch steamer by an 
“elderly gentleman” (whom he 
afterwards qualifies with the title 
of an “old villain”) and his “ill- 
looking vulgar wife.” Here the 
name is left in blank, but no one 
who is conversant with Indian 
transactions at that date can find 
any difficulty in ‘supplying the 
omission ; and accordingly we have 
seen a copy lying on the table of 
one of the largest clubs in London, 
in which it has been filled in 
(whether correctly or not we cannot 
say) in pencil. 

But even this is not the worst 
instance of reckless cruelty on the 
part of Mr. Trevelyan. On the 
departure of Macaulay for India, 
his father applied to him for a 
recommendation on behalf of some 
relative in whom he took an inter- 
est. Macaulay thereupon writes to 
his sister as follows :— 


“My father is at me again to pro- 
vide for P——. What on earth have I 
to do with P——? ‘The relationship is 
one which none but Scotchmen would 
recognise. The lad is such a fool that 
he would utterly disgrace my recom- 
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mendation. Why cannot P—— 
be apprenticed to some hatter or tailor. 
... The next time my father speaks 
to me about P——, I will offer to sub- 
scribe twenty guineas towards making 
a pastry-cook of him. He had a sweet 
tooth when he was a child.” 


Now this was written in 1834, 
when P was probably a youth 
of seventeen or eighteen, so that, if 
living, he is now a man of about 
sixty. He may be alive or dead-— 
distinguished or obscure—we know 
nothing of him. But no friend or 
relative he may have can feel the 
slightest difficulty in supplying the 
blank, He was a relative of Lord 
Macaulay, and consequently is a 
relative of the very man who has 
had the cruelty to publish these con- 
temptuous expressions uttered by 
Lord Macaulay forty years ago. Up 
to the present time he may have 
regarded his relationship to Mac- 
aulay with pride and satisfaction. 
He has, or had, as it appears from 
this very letter, sisters, who may 
be as warmly attached to him as 
Mr. Trevelyan’s own mother was to 
Lord Macaulay. What must be 
their feelings when they open this 
page of the memoir of their illus- 
trious relative? Has Mr. Trevelyan 
had a personal quarrel with this 
far-away Scotch cousin? We are 
sorry to be obliged to suggest the 
possibility of such a motive ; but it 
is the only one we can conceive to 
account for what is otherwise an 
act of simply wanton cruelty. In 
these cases, it is not Lord Macaulay 
but Mr. Trevelyan that is the offender. 

This leads us naturally to Mr. 
Trevelyan’s treatment of the rela- 
tions which subsisted between Lord 
Macaulay and Professor Wilson. 
They stood opposed to each other 
as the great literary chiefs of the 
Whig and Tory parties. This is 
neither the time nor the place to 
discuss the genius of Christopher 


North. Mr. Trevelyan thinks it 
becoming to sneer at the man who 
has stirred the heart of the Scottish 
nation more deeply than any writer 
(with the exception of Burns and 
Scott), as a “personage who, b 
the irony of fate, filled the Chair 
of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh; 
and who considered the production 
of twenty columns a month of 
Bacchanalian gossip a worthy and 
becoming occupation of his power” 
(i. 137). 

Mr. Trevelyan’s mind may very 
possibly be so constituted as not to 
enable him to understand or relish 
the infinite humour, the pathos, the 
poetry, and the creative imagina- 
tion which adorn ‘The Noctes.’ 
There is mental as well as physical 
colour-blindness. We shall not 
trouble ourselves about Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s opinions or criticisms; but 
what shall we say to the treachery 
(for we can use no milder term) to 
the memory of his uncle of which 
he has been guilty in publishing a 
private note addressed to Mr. Macvey 
Napier, in which Macaulay, smart- 
ing under an article which had 
appeared in the columns of this 
Magazine, says: “I thought a con- 
test with your grog-drinking, cock- 
fighting, cudgel-playing Professor of 
Moral Philosophy would be too 
degrading”! (i. 249). Now this 
letter was written in 1832, when 
Macaulay had just received severe 
blows from the “cudgel” of the 
Professor. No man would have 
been more ready than the Professor 
himself to pardon hard blows or 
hard words used in the heat of 
battle. But Mr. Trevelyan de 
liberately publishes these words 
forty-four years afterwards | Words, 
be it remembered, written in evident 
irritation, and in the full confidence 
of privacy which existed between 
the writer and the receiver of the 
letter |* 


— 





* The pain which would have been inflicted on Lord Macaulay could he have 
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Now mark the sequel. In 1852 
Edinburgh redeemed the disgrace 
it had incurred by the rejection of 
Macaulay in 1847, and again re- 
turned him to Parliament, this time 
at the head of the poll. On that 
occasion, this “ grog-drinking, cock- 
fighting, cudgel-playing Professor 
of Moral Philosophy” rose from a 
bed of sickness at the house of his 
brother, drove several miles into 
Edinburgh, and, supported by two 
friends, walked up to the poll, and 
recorded his vote for Macaulay. It 
was a generous tribute from the 
noble old man to his former adver- 
sary, and a gallant protest against 
popular bigotry and _ intolerance. 
For this, perhaps the highest com- 
pliment that his uncle ever re- 
ceived, Mr. Trevelyan can find no 
fitter words than the sneering ob- 
servation, that Professor Wilson 
“performed the last public act of 
his bustling and jovial existence by 
going to the poll for Macaulay ” 
(ii. 314). 

The Lion is dead, and his mem- 
ory is exposed to the insolence of 
any self-satisfied prig who would 
have been annihilated by a single 
pat of his paw when living. 

Immediately before Macaulay’s 
departure for India, an unfor- 
tunate incident occurred which 
had been consigned to an oblivion 
desirable for all parties concerned, 
and especially for Macaulay, until 
Mr. Trevelyan, with his usual want 
of judgment, has thought fit to 
revive it. 

The late Mr. Hill, then member 
for Tull, addressing his constit- 
nents in justification of the support 
he had given to the Coercion Bill 
of the Whig Government, stated 
that he had good reason to believe 
that some of the Irish members 
who had opposed the Bill by their 
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votes and speeches in the House o 
Commons, had expressed very dif- 
ferent opinions in private, and had 
even gone so far as to express to 
the Government of the day their 
opinion that the Bill was a neces- 


‘sary measure. 


O’Connell took an early oppor- 
tunity of. asking Lord Althorp 
whether such was the fact. Lord 
Althorp denied that any such com- 
munication had been made to the 
Cabinet, but added that he had 
reason to believe that such opinions 
had been expressed by some of the 
Irish members. 

The Speaker interfered, stating 
that O’Connell had no right to put 
the question, and that Lord Althorp 
ought not to have answered it. But 
it was too late. O'Connell de- 
manded to know if be was one of 
the members .alluded to. Lord 
Althorp said he was not. One 
after another, each Irish member 
in the House rose and received a 
similar answer, until it came to the 
turn of Shiel, when Lord Althorp 
said that he was the member al- 
luded to. Shiel, in the most sol- 
emn and emphatic ,manner, de- 
nounced the statement as a false- 
hood. A Committee of Privileges 
was moved for, Mr. Hill seconding 
the motion for its appointment. 
The Committee met. Macaulay 
was called, and vouched by Mr. Hill 
as his witness. He at once refused 
to answer any question. The Com- 
mittee decided that they either 
could not or would not compel him. 
Everybody knows the inference 
which arises when a witness refuses 
to answer a question which may 
criminate himself. The conclusion 
universally arrived at was, that 
Macaulay had made some statement 
to Mr. Hill which he either could 
not substantiate, or feared the con- 





anticipated the gross breach of confidence which his nephew has been guilty of in 
publishing these strictly private and confidential letters, may be estimated by what 
he endured from the unauthorised publication of a letter addressed to one of his 
constituents at Edinburgh in 1846. See vol. ii. p. 170. e 
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sequences if he didso. Abandoned 
by his witness, Mr. Hill took the 
only course open to him as a gentle- 
man anda man of honour. He ten- 
dered an ample apology to Mr. Shiel 
for having made a statement on 


information upon which, as it turned ~ 


out, he ought not to have relied, and 
expressed his full belief that the im- 
putation upon him was groundless. 
Everybody felt that Macaulay had 
left Mr. Hill in the lurch, and 
opinions were divided as to whether 
the charge against Shiel was true 
or false. Such were the simple 
facts, as any one may satisfy him- 
self by a reference to Hansard and 
the ‘ Annual Register.’ Mr. Trevel- 
yan introduces an absurd and ut- 
terly groundless statement that “ Mr. 
Hill withdrew the charge in unqua- 
lified terms of self-abasement and 
remorse”! There is not the slight- 
est foundation for this gratuitous 
insult to the memory of Mr. Hill, 
who expressed his regret in the 
manly terms of one who felt he had 
been Jed into an error by placing 
confidence where confidence was 
not due. 

It is difficult to say whether 
Swift or Macaulay was the greater 
master of the language of scorn and 
hatred ; but in the power of inflict- 
ing torture, the palm, we think, 
must be awarded to the latter. 
When, in 1845, Sir Robert Peel 
cow oan an increased grant to the 

man Catholic College of May- 
nooth, he acted, as Macaulay must 
well have known, under a stern 
sense of responsibility— 

“That heaviest word 
In all our language ! The imperious lord 
Of Duty, and to him who rules a State, 
Strong in proportion asitsslave is great.” 


It cannot be doubted by any one 
that Peel on this as on other-even 
more important occasions was in- 
fluenced by convictions which had 
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gradually forced themselves upon 

his mind :— 

** Till all old questions merged afresh 
in one, 

Should for the good of England this be 
done? 


And when conviction was from doubt 
evolved, 

It filled, it ruled him, and he stood re- 
solved, 

Prepared for ills the bravest dread to see, 

As is the Turk for what the Fates decree, 


The taunt which stings the honour to 
the core ; 

The look which says, ‘ False friend we 
trust no more ; 

The pangs of chiefs who ’mid their foes’ 
applause 

Resign their standards and renounce 
their cause. 

In ills like these, more bitter than the 


grave, 
Show me a fatalist more calmly brave!”* 


Upon this occasion Macaulay 
showered upon the head of the pro- 
poser of the measure, which he him- 
self supported in one of the most 
brilliant speeches he ever delivered, 
a torrent of the bitterest invective 
that even his rich vocabulary of 
vituperation could afford. Eighteen 
years afterwards, when his great 
adversary was in his grave, when 


“ England felt what light of temperate 


day 
Faded from earth when Peel had passed 
away’ — 
when it might have been supposed 
that “time’s large apology” would 
have cooled the heat of personal 


warfare, Macaulay, revising his 
speeches for publication, exults with 
savage delight on the torture he had 
inflicted. “How white poor Peel 
looked while I was speaking! I well 
remember the effect of the words, 
‘There you sit——’” 

We can only compare this to the 
enjoyment felt by a Red Indian as 
he gloats over the memory of the 
tortures endured by the victim he 
had tied tothe stake. Mr. Trevelyan, 





* St, Stephen’s. By the late Lord Lytton. 
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however, thinks that he does honour 
to the memory of his uncle by repro- 
ducing, after nearly a quarter of a 
century more has passed, not merely 
the passage in the speech, but also 
the entry in the diary, which shows 
that the object of his blind idolatry 
was totally wanting in those feclings 
which in all generous minds miti- 
gate the ferocity of political no less 
than of actual warfare. Certainly 
no man ever wielded the scalping- 
knife with more skill or greater 
gusto than Lord Macaulay. 

Neither Swift nor Macaulay: ap- 
pears to have derived much enjoy- 
ment from works of art or from the 
wilder beauties of nature, whilst the 
willows at Laracor and the thorns 
and rhododendrons at Holly Lodge 
were respectively objects of attach- 
ment to each. Both were stout 
walkers, and Swift was a horseman. 
In his day he was so from neces- 
sity, as the habit was to travel on 
horseback. Macaulay could neither 
ride, nor swim, nor skate, nor shoot, 
nor play cricket; and this is the 
more extraordinary, as his health 
until towards the close of his life 
was uniformly good,and his physique 
vigorous.—(1i. 404.) 

Another singular instance of the 
incompleteness of his nature was his 
dislike of dogs. “ How odd,” he 
says, “that people of sense should 
find any pleasure in being accom- 
panied by a beast who is always 
spoiling conversation !” and he gives 
an amusing account of the pains he 
took to reliéve himself from the 
embarrassing attentions of a too 
sociable dog. 

_ Lord Melbourne once expressed, 
in the vigorous language he was in 
the habit of using, his distrust of 
“those gentlemen who are so cock- 
sure of everything.” No man was 
ever so cock-sure of everything as 
Macaulay. He never doubted, and 
a man who never doubts is not 
likely to arrive at the truth. But, 
aS was once observed, “he had no 
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taste for truth.” What he desired 
was effect, and if he produced that he 
was careless of.the means. He was 
the greatest of scene-painters and 
the most vigorous of caricaturists. 
His portraits bear the same relation 
to the originals that those of 
Gilray do to Fox, Burke, or Sheri- 
dan. He painted with the gorgeous 
colour of Rubens, but his chiaro- 
oscuro was that of Caravaggio. Every 
character that he draws is “ horned 
as a fiend or haloed as a saint.” 
As in the representations of the last 
judgment by the masters of the old 
Cologne school, on the one side 
stood a troop of virgin martyrs in 
all their maiden purity, with 
golden glories round their heads; 
on the other, demons duly horned 
and tailed are haling gluttonous 
friars, dissolute monks, and ty- 
rannical popes, into the fiery jaws 
of hell. 

Lord Macaulay dealt with facts 
as the late Colonel Wyndham dealt 
with fences. When the obstacle 
was not negotiable in any other 
way, the colonel was in the habit 
of trusting to the combined weight 
of himself (not less than eighteen 
stone) and his horse, and smashed 
it. In like manner, when the evi- 


dence of a fact was .conclusively 


against Macaulay, he simply denied 
its existence, reiterated his assertion, 
and trusted to the weight of his 
authority to carry him through, de- 
nouncing all who dared to question 
his decision in much the same terms 
as Lord Peter applied to those who 
denied that his brown loaf was 
“ good, true, natural mutton as any 
in Leadenhall market.” He has un- 
fortunately been very generally suc- 
cessful, and it is probable that the 
characters he has drawn will go 
down to posterity as true portraits 
with other fictions. Richard III. 
is remembered as the “ bloody dog” 
of Shakespeare and the “ bristled 
boar” of Gray, in spite of Horace 
Walpole’s ‘ Historic Doubts ;’ and 
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Macaulay may exult in having 
branded Marlborough as a mar- 
derer, Penn as the servile huxter of 
a savage tyrant, Dundee as “the 
Chief of Tophet,” and Swift as the 
possessor of every vice that can 
disgrace human nature, though 
every one of those charges has been 
demonstrated over and over again 
to be false. 

Lord Macaulay’s portrait of his 
great prototype is in the following 
words, After a warm and some- 
what exaggerated eulogy of Addi- 
son he says: “In the front of the 
opposite ranks appeared a darker 
and fiercer spirit, the apostate 
politician, the ribald priest, the per- 
jured lover—a heart burning with 
hatred against the whole human 
race, a mind richly stored with 
images from the dungbill and the 
lazar- house,”* 

In a former Number (in May last) 
we showed how groundless was the 
charge of being a “ perjured lover ;” 
we now propose to inquire what 
foundation there may be for the re- 
mainder of the charges. The first 
we will select is that of political 
apostasy. All the relations of poli- 
tical life, all the subjects of political 
interest, all the names of party, have 
changed so completely in the course 
of the last 170 years, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to place one’s self 
in such a position as to obtain any 
fair view of political events in the 
reign of Queen Anne, or to form a 
just estimate of the conduct and 
character of the actors on the poli- 
tical stage. 

Lord Macaulay possessed in the 
highest degree the power of calling 
up the spirits of past ages and en- 
dowing them with the semblance 
of actual life, but unfortunately the 
phantom which he evoked acquired 
forthwith a fatal control over the 
magician by whom it had been sum- 
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moned, who immediately imbibed 
and intensified all the passions, pre- 
judices, loves and hatreds which‘it 
had entertained or was subject to 
during its mortal career. 

Not only bas the charge of politi- 
cal apostasy been brought against 
Swift by the Whig Lord Macaulay, 
but even in greater detail and in 
equally strong language by the Tory 


Lord Mahon :— 


‘We find him,” he says, “ bred as 
a Whig under Sir William Temple 
— patronised as a Whig by Lord 
Somers—boasting himself as a Whig 
in his writings [iii. 240]—and then, 
without a pretence of principle, 
without the slightest charge against 
his friends on public grounds, and 
merely on an allegation of personal 
neglect, turning round to the Tory 
leaders at the very moment when those 
leaders were coming into office; and 
having evidently no better reason for 
deserting his cause than that he thought 
it in danger.” + 


We trust that before the conclu- 
sion of this paper we shall succeed 
in satisfying our readers that there 
is no foundation whatever for this 
charge, that the conduct of Swift 
was consistent throughout, and has 
been truly described in the words 
of Sir Walter Scott :— 


** As the éléve of Sir Wm. Temple, 
he had been carefully instructed in 
the principles of the English constitu- 
tion. As a clergyman of the Church 
of England, he was zealous for the 
maintenance of her rights and her 
power. These were the leading prin- 
ciples which governed him through 
life. Nor will it be difficult to show 
that he uniformly acted up to them, 
unless in addressing those who con- 
fuse principle with party, and deem 
that consistency can only be claimed 
by such as, with blindfold and undis- 
criminating attachment, follow the 
banners and leaders of a particular 
denomination of politicians.’””—(Scott’s 
Life of Swift, p. 76.) 





* v. 679—“ Review of Lord Mahon’s Wars of the Succession.” 
+ Lord Mahon’s History of England from the Peace of Utrecht, i. 68. 
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The “ Discussion on the Contests 
in Athens and Rome” was published 
anonymously in 1701. It was to 
this tract probably that Swift allud- 
ed when writing to Steele in May 
1713, at the time when he was 
most strongly supporting the peace 
policy of Harley. He says :— 

“I think principles are at present 
quite out of the case, and that we 
differ and dispute wholly about per- 
sons. In these last, you and I differ ; 
but in the other I think we agree, for 
I have in print professed myself in 
politics to be what we formerly called 
a Whig.” —(‘ Swilt,’ xvi. 41.) 

It was upon his acknowledgment 
of the authorship of this pamphlet 
that Somers, Halifax, and Burnett, 
the leading Whigs, “ desired his 
acquaintance with great marks of 
esteem and professions of kindness.” 
—(‘ Memoirs relating,’ &., xv. 25.) 


“Tt was then,” he says, “I began to 
trouble myself with the difference be- 
tween the principles of Whig and Tory, 
having formerly employed myself in 
other, and, I think, much better specu- 
lations. I talked often upon this sub- 
ject with Lord Somers; told him that 
having been long conversant with the 
Greek and Roman authors, and there- 
fore a lover of liberty, I found myself 
much inclined to be what they called 
a Whig in politics ; and that, besides, 
I thought it impossible upon any other 
principle todefend or submit to the Re- 
volution. But as to religion, I confessed 
myself to be a High-Churchman, and 
that I did not conceive how any one 
who wore the habit of a clergyman 
could be otherwise.” —(Jb., p. 24.) 


It was whilst the Whigs were 
still in the plenitude of their power, 
and not, as Lord Mahon has repre- 
sented, in consequence of the acces- 
sion of Harley and the Tories to 
office, that Swift published the 
pamphlets in which he most stren- 
uously opposed the policy of the 
Whig Ministry, and upon which 
the charge of apostasy, if it has any 
foundation at all, must rest. 


“IT mention,” he says, ‘‘ these insigni- 
ficant particulars, as it will be easily 
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judged, for some reasons that are pure- 
ly personal to myself; it having been 
objected by seyeral of those poor pam- 
phleteers, who have blotted so much 
paper to show their malice against me, 
that I was a favourer of the low party. 
Whereas it has been manifest to all 
men that, during the highest dominion 
of that faction, I had published seve- 
ral tracts in opposition to the measures 
then taken ;—for instance, ‘A Project. 
for the Reformation of Manners, in a 
letter to the Countess of Berkeley ;’ 
‘The Sentiments of a Church of Eng- 
land Man; ‘An Argument against 
abolishing Christianity ; and lastly, 
a letter to a member of Parliament 
against taking off the Test in Ireland, 
which I have already mentioned to 
have been published at the time the 
Earl of Wharton was setting out to 
his government of that kingdom. But 
those who are loud and violent in cof- 
fee-houses, although they generally do 
a cause more hurt than good, yet will 
seldom allow any other merit; and it 
is not to. such as these that I attempt to 
vindicate myself.”—(Mem., &c., xv. 30.) 


Little did Swift anticipate that 
the slanders of the “poor pam- 
phleteers,” whom he treated with 
such merited scorn, would be re- 
peated a hundred and fifty years 
afterwards by men entitled to assert 
a place in the same rank as himself! 

Swift’s deep feeling of religion 
has been admitted even by one of his 
bitterest assailants. Mr, Thackeray 
says, Swift’s was “a reverend, a 
pious spirit—for Swift could love 
and pray,” and adored heaven “ with 
zeal, wonder, humility, and reve- 
rence.” Yet he upbraids him with 
the privacy of his devotions—with 
having, in obedience to the direc- 
tions of his Divine Master, “entered 
into his closet, shut the door, and 
prayed to his Father which is in 
secret ;” and appears to prefer the 
rollicking religion of Harry Field- 
ing and Dick Steele, who, as he 
says, “ were especially loud and fer- 
vent in their expression of belief; 
who belaboured free-thinkers and 
stoned imaginary atheists on all 
sorts of occasions, going out of their 
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way to bawl their own creed and 
persecute their neighbours.” Getting 
drank, and then “crying ‘ peccavi’ 
with a most sonorous orthodoxy, and 
hiceupping Church and State with 
fervour.” —(Humourists, 30.) 

It was not because he considered 
(as Mr. Gladstone did) the State to be 
under a moral obligation to support 
the truth that he advocated the ex- 
clusion of all but members of the 
State Church from political power, 
but because he believed such exclu- 
sion to be essentially necessary to 
the safety of the State itself. He 
regarded Catholics and Dissenters, 
—not as objects of divine wrath, 
whose bodies were to be tortured 
in this world to save their souls 
from perdition in the next,—but as 
dangerous members of the Common- 
wealth. He considered the Dissent- 
ers the more dangerous body of the 
' two, likening the Catholics to a 
chained lion, whose teeth had been 
drawn and whose claws had been 
cut; whilst the Dissenters resembled 
a wild cat at liberty and in vigour, 
and ready at any moment to spring 
at the throat. He entertained, be- 
sides, a deep and not ill-founded con- 
tempt for the Dissenters as an igno- 
rant, illiterate, and narrow-minded 
race, who only wanted the oppor- 
tunity and the power to become the 
most tyrannical of persecutors. 

It was in this spirit that in his 
tract, “Of Public Absurdities in 
England” (xv. 209), he lays down 
as a maxim that “it is absurd 
that any person who professes a 
different form of worship from that 
which is national should be’ trusted 
with a vote for electing members in 
_the House of Commons,” and gives 
as a reason the danger which the 
State would thereby incur; and in 
‘The Examiner,’ No. 39, he ridicules 
the idea of “ Brownists, Famulists, 
Sweet-singers, Quakers, Anabaptists, 
and Muggletonians” being employed 
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in places of trust; and adds, “I have 
been sometimes imagining how di- 
verting it would be to see half-a- 
dozen Sweet-singers on the bench 
in their ermines, and two or three 
Quakers with their white staves at 
Court.” 

We have lived to see Catholics 
and Dissenters take their seats on 
the judicial bench, side by side 
with High-Churchmen—the most 
pugnacious of Quakers a Privy 
Councillor and a member of the 
Cabinet—and ove whois said to have 
aspired in his youth to the honour 
of occupying a Presbyterian pulpit, 
successively Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, and (seated on the 
woolsack) presiding over the delib- 
erations of the House of Lords as 
Lord Chancellor; yet no one of the 
evils anticipated by Swift has arisen. 
The law is better administered and 
more promptly obeyed, the Consti- 
tution more respected, and the 
Crown regarded with warmer feel- 
ings of loyalty and devotion, than 
at any former period of our history. 

Never was the standard of 

olitical morality lower than dur- 
ing the years which followed up- 
on the death of William Il 
The frank, or rather, we ought 
to say, shameless avowal of Boling- 
broke, was equally true of both 
parties. “The principal spring of 
our actions,” he says in his letter 
to Sir William Wyndham, “was to 
have the government of the State in 
our hands; our principal views were 
the conservation of this power, great 
employments to ourselves, and great 
opportunities of rewarding those who 
had helped to raise us, and of hurt- 
ing those who stood in opposition to 
us. It is, however, true that with 
these considerations of private and 
party interests there were others in- 
termingled which had for their object 
the public good of the nation—at 
least, what we took to be such.” * 





* Bolingbroke’s Works, i, 114. 
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The great question which divided 
England during the last four years 
of Anne’s reign was the continuance 
of the war, and on this question 
Lord Macaulay says, “The Tories 
were in the right and the Whigs in 
the wrong”—(v. 679). 

Properly it was a national and 
not a party question; but, as we 
have seen in more recent instances, 
it suited the purpose of both sides 
to make it a question of party. The 
Whigs, backed by the mercantile in- 
terest and the Dissenters, were eager 
for the continuance of the war. The 
Tories, supported by the landed in- 
terest and the Church, were the ad- 
vocates for peace. His attachment 
to the church and his friendship for 
Harley threw Swift into the ranks 
of the Tories. He became the most 
powerful auxiliary of Harley and 
Bolingbroke, and, by the influence 
exercised by his writings on public 
opinion, contributed perhaps more 
than any other man to the success 
of their policy, to the termination 
of the war, and to the conclusion of 
the peace of Utrecht. But in thus 
acting he never abandoned those 
constitutional principles which he 
had advocated in his earlier writ- 
ings, and his conduct was through- 
ut consistent with the opinions he 
had avowed to Somers during the 
time of his intimacy with the lead- 
ing Whigs. The Whigs themselves 
acted very differently. They turned 
their backs on all their former pro- 
fessions, betrayed their friends the 
Dissenters, and purchased the sup- 
port of the Tory Lord Nottingham 
by agreeing to assist’ him in passing 
the bill against occasional conformity 
which they had themselves defeated 
only a few years before. ‘* This in- 
tolerant bill, carried through the 
House of Lords by the active as- 
sistance of the Whigs, was received 
with enthusiasm by the Tory ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, 
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and quickly passed intu alaw.”* It 
remained for years a disgrace to the 
statute-book., In pursuance of this 
base bargain, the resolution against 
the peace was moved in the House 
of Lords by Lord Nottingham, and 
carried by a small majority. Swift, 
writing to Dr. Sterne on the 29th of 
December 1711, says :— 


“You know what an unexpected 
thing fell out the first day of the ses- 
sion by the caprice, discontent, or 
some worse motive of the Earl of 
Nottingham. In above twenty years 
that I have known something of Courts 
I never observed so many odd, dark, 
unaccountable circumstances in any 
public affair. A majority inst the 
Court, carried by five or six depending 
lords, who owed the best part of their 
bread to pensions from the Court, and 
who were told by the public enemy 
that what they did would be pleasing 
to the Queen, though it was openly 
levelled against the first minister's 
head. . . . A lord, who had been so far 
always a Tory as often to be thought 
in the Pretender’s interest, giving his 
vote for the ruin of all his vld friends, 
caressed by those Whigs who hated 
and abhorred him — the Whigs all 
chiming in with a bill against occa- 
sional conformity ; and the very Dis- 
senting ministers agreeing to it, for 
reasons that nobody alive can tell. A 
resolution of breaking the treaty of 
peace without any possible scheme for 
continuing the war ; and allthis owing 
to a doubtfulness or inconstancy in one 
certain quarter, which at this distance 
I dare not describe.” —({Swift to Sterne, 
Dec. 29, 1711, xviii. 142.) 


The history of this transaction 
is told with admirable humour by 
Arbuthnot in his ‘ History of John 
Bull,’ chap. xiii., where he relates 
how “Jack hanged himself up by 
the persuasion of his friends, who 
broke their word, and left his neck 
in the noose.” 

The strong attachment to the 
Church which induced Swift to 
advocate the exclusion of all but 
members of that Church from the 





* Lord Stanhope’s History of Queen Anne, p. 502. 
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' privileges of citizenship, appears to a 
politician of the present day incon- 
sistent with his love of liberty, and 
his Whig principles; but it would 
be well to remember, before admit- 
ting the charge of “apostasy,” that 
the Achilles of the Liberals has dis- 
played the same apparent incoysist- 
ency to even a greater extent ; and, in 
obedience to what no doubt appeared 
to him the exigencies of the times, 
has struck down the very institution 
which in earlier years he considered 
so closely united with the State that 
they could not be severed without 
destroying the vitality of both. 
There remains the charge founded 
on the coarseness which disfigures 
much of the writings of Swift. 
That there is a sound foundation 
for this charge it is impossible to 
deny. But it must be remembered 
on his behalf that no line ever fell 
from his pen calculated to arouse 
licentious passion or to weaken the 
bonds of morality. In an age when 
‘The New Atalantis’ was the 
fashionable novel,* when Congreve 
and Vanbrugh were the most pop- 
ular of dramatists, and Prior was 
read by young ladies as Tennyson 
is now,t this should be remembered 
to his credit. Swift’s offence con- 
sisted not in licentiousness, but in 
grossness and indecency. Decency 
is the child of passion, and of pas- 
sion Swift knew nothing. In his 
desire to expose the hideousness of 
vice, he overshoots his mark, and 
excites disgust more at ‘his. treat- 
ment of the disease than at the dis- 
ease itself. The prescription is so 
nauseous that it is rejected, and 
fails of its object, But it should 
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not be forgotten how great a change 
in manners has been taking place 
year after year, ever since Dionco 
was required to tell his stories at 
the end of the day in order that 
Philomena and the other ladies 
might, if they chose, withdraw (a 
kind of conscience clause, of which 
they seem never to have availed 
themselves); and the Miller, the 
Sumpner, and the Reeve told 
their tales unreproved by the 
Prioress or the Nun. There are 
stage directions for the conduct of 
the actors in Ben Jonson’s plays 
which would make the hair of the 
Lord Chamberlain stand on end. 
The heroines of Shakespeare are the 
types of female purity, yet they 
listen without disapproval to what 
in the present day would be con- 
sidered the most offensive ribaldry. 
In the last century ‘ Roderick Ran- 
dom’ was the most popular of 
novels, yet it contains passages 
which we have no hesitation in 
saying are more objectionable than 
any that can be found in the writ- 
ings of Swift; and, coming still 
nearer to our own time, .Gray’s 
‘Long Story’ would certainly have 
excluded him from the table of 
Lady Cobham, had it been addressed 
to her at the present day. It is 
hardly fair to make Swift the scape- 
goat for an offence so common at 
that time as to be considered no 
offence at all, and for which he has 
paid a severe penalty in the exclu- 
sion of his writings from the perusal 
of the better half of creation. 
Perhaps the mest remarkable 
characteristic of Swift is the warmth 
and constancy of his very numer- 


* “« As Jong as Atalantis shall be read.”—‘ Rape of the Lock.” 
+ There is a curious passage in one of Mrs. Delany’s letters published by Lady 


Lianover, vol. i. p. 397. 


She says: “ All the while I have been writing, Don and 


Kelly [two young ladies, the latter the pretty Miss Kelly] have read with an 
audible voice ‘Hans Carvell’ and some other pretty things of that kind ; and 


how can one help listening?” 


entire ignorance of * Hans Carvell’ and all such other “ pretty things 


We give Lady Llanover full credit for being in 


” 4 


Orher- 


wise, no doubt she would have suppressed this passage. 
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ous friendships. It seems as if the 
affections which were denied their 
usual exercise in the relations of 
domestic life had expanded in the 
direction of friendship. Pre-emi- 
nent was his attachment to Harley. 
Bound to him by ties of gratitude 
on behalf of his Church, he steadily 
refused to be placed under personal 
obligation, and always asserted that 
proud independence which is essen- 
tial to genuine friendship. 

During the quarrel between Har- 
ley and Bolingbroke, Swift main- 
tained his friendly relations with 
both, and used every endeavour to 
effect a reconciliation. When Bol- 
ingbroke, assisted by the intrigues 
of Lady Masham, had succeeded in 
displacing his rival, his first object 
was if possible to secure the ad- 
hesion of Swift: he wrote to him 
in the warmest terms—he addressed 
every argument that was likely to 
be of avail. He held out prospects 
of brilliant preferment.* Lady 
Masham implored him to remain, 
in compassion for the Queen 
(xviii, 495). Swift’s reply may 
be gathered from his letter to 
Vanessa :— 


“Tam wrote to earnestly by some- 
body to come to town and join with 
those people now in power ; but I will 
not do it. Say nothing of this but 
guess the person. I told Lord Oxford 
I would go with him when he was 
out, and now he begs it of me I can- 
not refuse him. I meddle not with 
his faults, as he was a minister of state, 
but you know his personal kindness 
to me was excessive. He distinguished 
and chose me above all other men 
whilst he was great, and his letter to 
me the other day was the most moving 
imaginable.” —(xviii. 506.) 

_, To Swift’s immortal honour,” says 
Sir Walter Scott, “he paused not a 
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moment, but wrote to solicit a renewal 
of his licence for absence, then on the 
point of expiring—not that he might 
share the triumph and prospects to 
which he was invited by the royal 
favourite and the new prime minister, 
but in order to accompany his beloved 
friend and patron to neglect and se- 
clusion.” —(Scott’s Life of Swift, 309.) 

It is a remarkable fact, and a 
striking proof not only of the in- 
dependence and honesty but of the 
amiable and affectionate character 
of Swift, that although during the 
course of this bitter quarrel he 
never scrupled to tell disagreeable 
truths in plain language to both 
the combatants, he never forfeited 
the esteem or affection of either. 
The death of the Queen soon 
changed the aspect of affairs. Bol- 
ingbroke’s triumph lasted less than 
a week. The Whigs seized the 
reins of-government, and proceeded 
to wreak their vengeance after the 
fashion of the day. Ormond and 
Bolingbroke fled. Harley remained 
to abide the storm, and was thrown 
into prison. Mrs. Masham was suc- 
ceeded in her backstairs’ influence 
by others as servile and unprinci- 
pled and more disreputable, and 
Swift retired to Ireland, where, un- 
til the dark cloud which obscured 
his closing years descended upon 
him, his time was passed in vindi- 
cating the wrongs of his country, 
in a voluminous correspondence with 
his distant friends, in the produc- 
tion and correction of works which 
will last as long as the English 
language, and in the practice of his 
favourite maxim of “vive la baga- 
telle” in the society of Sheridan 
and other men of congenial habits 
and pursuits. 

“On a changé tout cela,” and 





_* “Lord Bolingbroke told me last Friday that he would reconcile you to Lady 
Somerset, and then it would be easy to set vou right with the Queen, and that you 
should be made easy here, and not go over [to Ireland]. He said twenty things in 
your favour, and commanded me to bring you up, whatever was the consequence.” 
—Barber to Swift, Aug. 3, 1714 (xviii. 509), 
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much for the better. When Mr. 
Gladstone is succeeded by Mr. Dis- 
raeli, he is not incarcerated in the 
Tower, but passing Traitors’ Gate in 
perfect safety proceeds a little far- 
ther down the river, and makes a 
speech to admiring thousands on 
Blackheath. Even Mr. Lowe’s head 
is safe from the vengeance of depu- 
tations whom he has snubbed into 
desperation, and foes whom he has 
stung to madness by his sarcasms ; 
and he may ride his bicycle along 
the Strand without any risk of 
halters being thrown at him, if he 
chooses to brave the other dangers 
attendant on such an undertaking. 
Besides Harley and St. John, 
Swift numbered amongst his friends 
the décorous Addison, the sensitive 
plant Pope, “kind Arbuthnot,” 
who “knew his art but not his 
trade,” and whose figure looks out 
from the distinguished group with 
a mixed expression of wit, good- 
humour, sham misanthropy, and 
real benevolence—the knight-errant 
Peterborough, Ormond, Atterbury, 
Gay, Prior, and a host of others, 
led by careless, learned, witty, af- 
fectionate, henpecked Sheridan, 
and brought up in the rear by 
“ honest Cromwell in red breeches,” 
All these united in their love and 
admiration for Swift. They quar- 
relled amongst themselves. Harley 
and St. John from hollow friends 
became bitter foes; Addison insulted 
Pope, and Pope lampooned Addi- 
son; but, with the exception of the 
short suspension of intimacy which 
arose from the party-feeling of Ad- 
dison, and disappeared after Swift’s 
removal to Ireland,* not one of these 
men ever wavered in his attach- 
ment to Swift. When Ormond 
and Bolingbroke were in exile, it 
was from the friendship of Swift 
that their wives sought comfort and 
consolation. When Harley’s head 


was in peril, it was Swift who 
shared his retirement, and would 
have shared his prison. Is it con- 
sistent with human nature that the 
man so loved and honoured, and 
who had inspired such warm and 
devoted attachment in the hearts of 
men so various and so distinguished, 
should have had a “heart burnin 
with hatred against the whole hu- 
man race ;” and that it should be 
left to Macaulay, Jeffrey, Thackeray, 
and Lord Mahon, to discover, more 
than a century after bis death, that 
he was an epitome of everything 
that is vile and contemptible in 
human nature ? 

We have now gone, one by one, 
through all the charges that have 
been brought against Swift; and 
we cannot conclude this paper 
better than in the words of Dr. 
Delany, a man of high character 
and pure life, who knew Swift well, 
and who sums up his observations 
as follows :— 


** All this considered, the character 
of his [Swift's] life will appear like 
that of his writings; they will both 
bear to be reconsidered and re-exain- 
ined with the utmost attention; and 
will always discover new beauties and 
excellences upon every examination. 
They will bear to be considered as the 
sun, in which the brightness will hide 
the blemishes ; and whenever petulant 
ignorance, pride, malice, malignity, or 
envy interposes to cloud or sully his 
fame, I will take upon me to pro- 
nounce that the eclipse will not last 
long. 

“To conclude. No man ever de- 
served better of any country than 
Swift did of his. A steady, persever- 
ing, inflexible friend ; a wise, a watch- 
ful, and a faithful counsellor under 
many severe trials and bitter provoca- 
tions, to the manifest hazard of both 
his liberty and fortune. 

‘‘He lived a blessing, he died @ 
benefactor, and his name will ever live 
an honour, to Ireland.” 





* See a Letter from Addison, June 20, 
heath Edition. 
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PAGES FROM THE STORY OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


I can fancy a supercilious reader 
looking scornfully at this title and 
sternly putting to me the very pro- 
per question—*“ And pray, who are 
you that-your childhood should be 
of importance to any one? Tell us 
your name, that we may see whether 
it will be worth our while to read 
you. Are you the Earl of Beacons- 
field, about to let the world see 
what manner of-sports and studies 
best fit a child to grow up into the 
successful novelist, politician, and 
Premier? Or (for we see a few 
verses on some of your later pages) 
are you the poet-laureate, willing to 
disclose to a circle of breathless 
admirers how the genius (born, as 
we all know, pot made) first be- 
comes conscious of itself? We have 
heard that the child is father to the 
man; if you will tell us what man- 
ner of man you now are, we shall 
know whether it is worth our while 
to make the acquaintance of the 
young author of your present ex- 
istence.’ Alas! I have no satis- 
factory answer to give to any such 
haughty questioner. I am, not the 
late leader of the House of Com- 
mons; far from that, I have not 
even a seat in Parliament, and see 
no great chance at present of ob- 
taining one. And I am certainly 
not Tennyson: should I (as I part- 
ly intend) indulge a sympathising 
circle with extracts from my early 
poems, no further disclaimer of all 
relation to the author of ‘In Memo- 
riam’ and the ‘Idylls’ could pos- 
sibly be required from me. In 
fact, I am nobody whose name can 
bespeak attention—a person of 
whom you, my discouraging and 
unwilling listener, never heard be- 
fore. Iclaim a hearing from you 
on a lower but a wider ground than 
that of having climbed up any of 
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the dizzy eminences of fame—the 
ground of being what you yourself 
probably are, and therefore having 
more in common with you than 
more cclebrated personages can 
have,—an - undistinguished individ- 
ual. In your case as in mine (if 
I may say so without offence), the- 
“child” has not proved the “father” 
of a great man. Let me hope for 
you—what is more than I can say 
for myself—that he has done better 
than that, and been the father of a 
man able and willing to take the 
poet’s advice— 


Be good, my friend, and let who will 
be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all 
day long; 
So ae life, death, and that vast For 
ver, 
One grand, sweet song.” 


Such is the man whom I would in- - 
vite to be my only, because he 
alone would be my compassionate, . 
listener, were I about (following 
Keble’s mournful expansion of 
Wordsworth’s idea into 


“The man seems following still the - 
funeral of the boy’’—) 


to take my stand in mourning robes . 
beside the grave of my childhood, . 
and to pronounce a solemn funeral 
oration over that strange little be- 
ing which once was myself. Did 
I mean to unveil infantine remorse 
and anguish as real and as keen as 
any of the sorrows of maturer years, 
to revel once more in imagination 
amid the flowers of vanished springs, . 
to shudder again in thought as the 
chill touch of death thrilled me for 
the first time, one such hearer as I 
am venturing to imagine you to be 
would be enough, perhaps at last 
too much. But I am engaged in: 
no such task to-day, and all the: 
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world may listen while I describe 
some of my own early literary efforts. 

It is usual nowadays, when in- 
diting the life of any great writer, 
to indulge in a good deal of col- 
lateral delineation of persons who 
may be presumed to have influenced 
the formation of hischaracter. You 
have no sooner set out on the smooth 
turnpike road of the great A.’s his- 
tory, than his biographer asks you 
to turn up one rutty lane in search 
of a great aunt of remarkable dis- 
position whom he may have seen 
when a very small boy, and then 
up another to look for a second 
cousin twice removed who dis- 
played some sparks of genius. You 
come back tired and out of humour 
from these excursions, and are 
allowed to pursue a straight course 
for a few pages; when lo! after 
accompanying <A. through the 
measles to school (where he did 
nothing remarkable) along several 
more pages, you at last arrive at 
his college life, to find yourself on 
a wide common, across which you 
are instructed to follow various 
winding tracks that you may have 
a look at a good many people who 
were, or ought to have been, his 
friends there—from each of whom 
he may have learned something, 
without which he would not have 
finally proved the man, in hopes of 
finding whom at last, you dutifully 
plod along many another weary 
chapter. This method of composi- 
tion seems to me irritating, and a 
needless waste of time, in the bio- 
graphy of a genius. 

But I shall fearlessly follow it 
in my own case—at least once or 
twice—because I am not engaged in 
depicting an important life. My 
main road is far from being a fine 
one; and so to loiter a while in any 
shady lane that may branch from it 
may be no loss of time. 

I shall therefore expect to be 
thanked and not blamed for intro- 


ducing my friends at once to the 
two most remarkable persons who 
adorned the village near which my 
early years were spent—a village, 
or rather hamlet, defended in the 
olden time by a stout fortress, built 
to ward off the incursions of our 
Scottish neighbours, which still 
rises in grey dignity above the little 
stream which hastens down the 
valley below it to meet, a mile 
further on, the clear bright waters 
which flow from one of the fairest 
lakes in England. Opposite to the 
castle stands the ancient church, on 
the site of a yet older monastery, 
mentioned by the Venerable Bede. 
In that church is the stone effigy 
of a baron who in days of yore 
girded on his good sword to fight 
for the Holy Sepulchre, and haply 
left some fair lady pining for his 
return in the strong tower, which 
might keep out the Scot, but could 
not shut out many a troubled 
dream and anxious thought of her 
absent lord; and which perhaps 
admitted pilgrims, so called, telling 
audacious travellers’ tales to wrap 
her in false security, or disquiet 
her with alarming reports, which 
no special correspondents, no electric 
telegraph, were at hand to refute. 
Now, when I was a child, the 
children who, in that old church, 
gazed on me and the other favoured 
occupants of the squire’s pew 
on Sundays from their humbler 
benches, were taught on week-days 
by a very remarkable pedagogue 
indeed. Mr. Graham (so let me 
call him) would have bad but little 
chance in these days of school 
boards. He got too eccentric at 
last for even the tolerant village 
trustees, lost his post, and ended 
his days in the workhouse, But 
he reigned undisputed through all 
the days of my youth. His pale 
ascetic face, surmounting the same 
long thread-bare cloak in summer 
as in winter, was never absent at 
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morning or afternoon service from 
his nook in church, whence, on 
occasional absences of the parish 
clerk, his sepulchral “ Amens” were 
heard sounding. The same curious- 
ly-contrived screen fenced him in 
from draughts at all seasons in the 
chimney-corner of the house where 
he lodged; adding the further se- 
curity against cold of always wear- 
ing his hat indoors—I presume, for 
he was a very polite man, by special 
permission of his hostess, He was 
the meekest and humblest of men 
(sincerely religious, I fully believe) ; 
but if he had a lingering spark of 
pride, that spark rose up into a 
little flame at the contemplation of 
his own merits as a letter-writer. 
And those merits were great. I 
cannot say that perspicuity was one 
of them; but in that deficiency 
Mr. Graham only showed a certain 
kindred to the genius of some great 
divines and poets of our day. But 
in his own line of hazy, indefinite 
grandeur, he succeeded well. 

What, for instance, could be more 
novel and ingenious than his ad- 
dressing two ladies of my own 
family—ladies, too, such as ladies 
were forty years ago, reserved, digni- 
fied, and anxious to keep the inferior 
classes of society in their proper 
places—by the playful sobriquets of 
“Miss Monday” and “ Miss Tues- 
day,” and opening a letter to one of 
them with these words, “ A confer- 
ence in the Milky Way”? I am 
sorry to say that, much as they may 
have appreciated the latent poetry 
by which they were accosted, they 
felt that the best interests of soci- 
ety forbade it to gush freely forth, 
and requested its suppression. Mr. 
Graham proved equal to the occasion. 
He wrote a pathetic epistle to the 
person who had remonstrated with 
him (the sister-in-law of the two 
aggrieved ladies) ; and from the 
folds of that letter (artistically 
doubled, as letters were before the 


penny-post) fell a small pen—a 
dirty little stump, its recipient used 
to say, yet surely a pen with a his- 
tory. ‘ With this pen,” said the 
letter, “I have beguiled many a sad 
and lonely hour. I part with it re- 
gretfully ; but since it has traced 
lines that have offended, I give it 
into your custody, that I may be no 
more tempted to displease you by 
my use of it.” I think, however, 
that other pens came to hand ; it 
would have been strange had they 
not to a schoolmaster. At all events, 
at the close of Mr, Graham’s scho- 
lastic career, my friend Mrs, Camp- 
bell—who had newly come to live 
near the village, in a house pur- 
chased from her younger sister’s hus- 
band, Mr. Llewellyn—received an ob- 
liqye shot from one of them, worthy 
of ,its hoker’s previous reputation 
among us, Captain and Mrs. Camp- 
bell had subscribed most kindly to- 
wards a little fund raised for the 
retiring schoolmaster. They scarcely 
observed that when he passed them 
in the village afterwards he took no 
opportunity of thanking them for 
their kindness ; for they knew him 
to be shy and odd, and they ever 
desired rather the pleasure of ddéing 
good than the thanks of the re- 
ceiver of their bounty. But great 
was their amusement when the ab- 
sent Mrs. Llewellyn forwarded to 
them a letter sent to herself, then 
in the south of France, by Mr. 
Graham, which concluded with the 
following sentence: “It has been 
suggested to me by several persons 
that I should offer my thanks to 
Captain and Mrs. Campbeil for their 
present to me; but if they are to be 
thanked at all, it can only be done , 
through you, whom I have consti- 
tuted the head of the family.” 
Surely as roundabout a convey- 
ance of gratitude as any one ever 
thought of ! 

Poor Mr. Graham! his Scriptural 
knowledge got him at least into one 
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more serious scrape than his fine 
epistolary talents, through not con- 
sidering the difference between 
things recorded for our example, 
and things recorded for our infor- 
mation. His scholars had all de- 
nied knowledge of some piece of 
mischief, evidently perpetrated .by 
one of them. So the master in- 
formed them that he should de- 
tect thé culprit by a method point- 
ed out to him in the Bible; and 
after praying for a perfect lot, made 
the boys draw lots, and proceeded 
to whip the unlucky youth on 
whom the lot fell. I much fear the 
boy was innocent of that particular 
offence; but, remembering Hamlet, 
let us hope that he got, after all, no 
more than his due. Still, parents 


unversed in Shakespeare took of- 
fence, as might be expected, and 
Mr, Graham lost one promising 
pupil on the spot, along with pres- 
tige which he was never afterwards 


able to regaiv. 

Were I engaged on the memoir of 
a renowned author, I should be ob- 
liged to stop here, and show the in- 
fluence of this eccentric form in the 
group which surrounded his child- 
hood on the nioulding of his after- 
life; nay, to examine gravely which 
of the portraits in his humorous and 
witty novels bears the greatest resem- 
blance to poor Mr. Graham. But be- 
ing quite otherwise engaged, I feel 
perfectly at liberty to leave the lane 
we are walking in by the nearest stile, 
and cross the adjoining field, for the 
purpose of introducing my friends 
to our next village celebrity, Miss 
Benson, the worthy Sunday-school 
teacher of my younger days. She 
was a woman with the gift of utter- 
‘ance, which she exercised remark- 
ably fast, and with a taste for natural 
history, which I know we children 
thought she indulged rather cruelly 
on the butterflies she secured as 
specimens, and on the bat, of which, 
having somehow got it into her 
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power, she said, “I gave it one 
meal, and then I starved it to 
death.” Unmerciful mercy, so we 
thought ; but children are very 
severe. In like manner I fear we 
showed a carping spirit when we 
heard how Miss Benson diversified 


her Sunday-school treat with little 


sacred dramas: how she enacted 
Joseph and his brethren with her 
scholars—arrayed herself as Joseph 
in a Lammermuir plaid scarf, and 
holding a shepherd’s crook ; and how 
she cleverly represented the finding 
of Moses, with the help of a child 
and « basket, in the nearly dry moat 
of the old castle, sweeping down, I 
presume, herself majestically to the 
rescue in the character of Pharaoh’s 
daughter. But the trait in my own 
dealings with Miss Benson, which 
I disclose with the liveliest fear of 
misconstruction, is the diversion 
which her poetry afforded mc; 
knowing how readily it may be set 
down to the jealousy of a rival 
verse - writer. Is it wise of me, 
even at this vast distance of time, 
to reveal that when Miss Benson’s 
versified address to the curate of 
the parish on his departure was 
confided to us by his reverence, 
we all followed the example of that 
ungrateful young man by laughing 
at it more than a little? My only 
defence is to quote, not all—for some 
I have forgotten, and some of the 
lines I do remember deal with very 
sacred matter—but at least the open- 
ing and the close of that remarkable 
effusion :-— 
1 


* Reverend sir, adieu! adieu! 
You soon from us must part ; 
But of your flock there’s not a few 
That prays for you at heart. 


2. 
0 oe ’ their prayers bring down 4 
lessing 
On your devoted head ; 
And may your labour prove a blessing 
To all that it Aas (sic) heard. 
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4. 


Once I went into your church 

In sorrow, an h, pain, and grief; 
My heart was almost jit to burst,— 

You brought the word that gave relief. 


8. 


O may your crown like diamonds glitter 
As eyes can scarce behold ; 

For as the stars in glory differ, 
So saints does, we are told.” 


“T could not have written those 
lines, nor you either,” was the sly 
commentary of a learned friend to 
whom I once repeated them. I 
think he was especially struck by 
the, to a classical schoiar, alarming 
use of the epithet “ devoted” in 
verse 2. Probably, too, the notion 


of labour rendered audible in the 
succeeding lines was strange to him ; 
not to speak of the fair writer’s 
rather bold disregard of the ordi- 
nary rules of grammar, with the 
result of leaving the reader uncer- 
tain whether the preacher’s “ labour” 


was listened to or itself a listener. 

Miss Benson did not marry the 
eurate, for whose sake she thus out- 
soared, not “the flaming bounds of 
space and time,” but the prosaic 
limits of sense and of Lindley 
Murray. But I am happy to add 
that she died the wife of another 
clergyman, who I hope admired her 
poetry, and to whom I feel sure she 
made an excellent and “ devoted ” 
help-mate. 

Nor was it only the case that the 
friends of my childhood were not 
quite of the ordinary pattern. I 
can prove'a better right still to be 
eccentric (had I only possessed the 
necessary genius) by hereditary 
descent, My great - great - grand- 
father (if the tales current about 
him in my youth were true) must 
have been very unlike what men 
are now. When I looked at his 
placid countenance, beaming out of 
a well-powdered wig, above his sky- 
blue coat, among the family por- 
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traits, I could hardly believe that 
he was the stern old man -who 
boxed his nephew’s ears in church 
before the wondering congregation ; 
provoked to this assault by his in- 
dignation at seéing the’ youth ‘foll- 
ing negligently in an easy attitude 
against the pew-door, which burst 
open with his weight and precipi- 
tated him into the p below. 
After all, though, I believe my 
instincts were right, and that it 
was the old man’s son, my great- 
great uncle, who really laid himself 
thus open to a serious chatge of 
“brawling in church,” had the 
vicar and churchwardens not rever- 
enced the squire too much to ‘sup- 
pose he could figure in an eccle- 
siastical court. In like manner, 
the rustics of those days saw no 
cause of wonder if, when a‘ case of 
wife-beating or similar misdemean- 
our was brought before the squire, 
he calmly turned to his attendant 
with the words “ Bring me Condign,” 
the stick with which he was in the 
habit of administering condign pun- 
ishment, and procecded to serve 
the offender as he had served his 
victim. I may remark parentheti- 
cally, that the beautiful white hands 
of the handsome fop in a green 
morning-suit laced with gold, and 
in smart cocked-hat, among our 
family pictures, seem scarcely suited 
to this patriarchal exercise of jus- 
tice traditionally ascribed to him ; 
in which, I presume, he felt himself 
emulous of his contemporary Fred- 
erick the Great of Prussia, whose 
works are understood to have been 
his favourite reading. Nowadays, 
I fear the worthy man would have 
changed places with the object of 
his righteous displeasure, and been 
himself surmmoned for an assault ; 
but in those simpler times, the say- 
ing of time, trouble, and public 
dis was appreciated, and all 
parties liked the plan. f 

But to return to my eccentric 
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forefather, whose prowess in the 
hunting-field is commemorated in 
song and legend in the Lake dis- 
trict, where the boatmen still show 
the tourist the, steep hill-side down 
which, on one occasion, be success- 
fully piloted a favourite hunter— 
a track on which I believe no 
horse’s hoof has tried to make a 
print either before or since; and 
concerning whom it is, or was, said 
or sung that, at a dangerous leap, 


“Up came Squire Edward, who cared 
not a pin ; 

He rode over the ditch while they all 
tumbled in”— 


lines which have to my ear, perhaps 
from early prejudice, a fine Ho- 
meric flavour in their reckless dis- 
regard for the credit of the rank and 
file as compared with that of tbe 
Achilles of the tale. The narrator 
sets out, if I remember right, by 
saying that he himself mounted his 
horse, Black Sloven, 


“On Candlemas day, when bright Phebus 
shone clear, 

When I had not been hunting for more 
than a year ;”’ 


and, doubtless owing to the qual- 
ities implied in his steed’s name, 
followed at a sufficiently respectful 
distance to witness, without sha- 
ring, the squire’s prowess and the 
discomfiture of the field in. general. 
Now seven miles from the squire’s 
home lived a baronet with many 
daughters, with one of whom—the 
fair Julia—the young man fell in 
love. Charming in all respects, she 
charmed her lover, if possible, most 
of all by her exquisite foot and 
ankle. Received by her parents as 
an accepted suitor, the squire rode 
one afternoon (probably with others) 
beside the baronet’s family coach, 
on the pleasing but anxious duty 
of escorting the ladies to dinner at 
a distant friend’s house. We may 
imagine the lover’s hand often on 
the coach-window, receiving playful 
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taps from a fan, or possibly an ill- 
spelt billet doux,—for the progress 
was slow over the ill-made, or ra- 
ther unmade, country roads—would 
that I could add, but it was sure! 
It was exactly the reverse; for at 
some unexpected stumbling-block 
the coach upset; literally turned 
upside down, and made the extri- 
cation of the ladies within a very 
difficult matter. The squire dis- 
mounted in all haste and flew to the 
rescue, but unfortunately with him 
love to one lady meant total indif- 
ference, and something more, to the 
claims of all others, The French 
politeness of the next generation 
was in him wholly wanting; and in 
his anxiety to deliver his beloved 
from the danger of being crushed 
by the weight of her mother and 
sisters, he was, I fear, decidedly 
rude to those ladies. He caught 
hold of a foot which came first to 
hand,—feet were the only signs of 
individual personality vouchsafed to 
him,—and, finding it less shapely 
than the adored one, roughly pushed 
it aside, exclaiming, “ That’s not my 
Julia’s foot!” and proceeded with 
his search. The narrators of this 
story were wont to say that the 
desired foot lay lowest down, and 
was not found till at least one foot 
of every other lady there had been 
scanned and rejected. Now, mark 
the consequences of a young lover's 
imprudence. So at least I judge. 
For though I was always told that 
some time afterwards Julia did some- 
thing naughty which justly dis- 
pleased her lady-mother, yet I can- 
not think the sentence on the in- 
teresting delinquent would have 
been so severe as it was, had not the 
maternal severity been quickened 
by the spretw injuria forma. The 
sentence was this: either to be 
whipped and then allowed to at- 
tend the county ball which took 
place that same evening, or not 
to be whipped but not to go to 
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the ball. We all know what the 
late Sir G. C. Lewis would have 
chosen, had such an alternative been 
proposed to him, and how serenely 
he would have smiled at the chance 
of escaping two penances at once ; 
but with the fair Julia it was other- 
wise. She had looked forward to 
dancing a minuet with her betrothed 
that evening with intense pleasure ; 
she knew how his vigilant eye 
would, among the mazes of the 
“many-twinkling feet,” follow hers, 
and hers only, with ever-kindling 
admiration ; and the prospect nerved 
her to heroism. She chose the 
whipping andthe ball. Attending 
it that night she poured her sorrows 
into the ears of her affianced hus- 
band, who flamed with wrath (little 
suspecting, I daresay, how much his 
own indiscretion had to do with 
her sufferings), and vowed that she 
should never endure the like again. 
“T will marry you to-morrow,” he 
said. And so he did. My great- 
great-grandmother being, let us 
hope, thus a unique example of a 
young woman who was whipped one 
day and married the next. When 
I looked at her prim decorous face 
on the wainscoted wall, and her 
handsome dark-eyed mother (she 
was of French extraction) smiling 


‘at her from the panel opposite, I 


found it difficult to paint the whip- 
ping scene to my mind’s eye, I 
find it still harder to believe now. 


““T cannot tell how the truth may be, 
I say the tale as ’twas said to me.”’ 


The fair Julia’s handwriting is 
still extant. I have already hinted 
that she spelled badly, but that was 
a common complaint in her day: 
spelling-bees not having begun to 
buzz in either school or drawing- 
room till full a century and a half 
later. The most noticeable record 
of her married life (her diary un- 
fortunately not including her girl- 
hood) was her flight with her chil- 


dren to a farmhouse from the young 
Pretender’s army ; who passed very 
near my birth-place on his ill-fated 
march to Derby. She ought to 
have bidden her husband keep true 
to the old Cavalier traditions of his 
own family, and emulate the prow- 
ess of her own forefathers in defence 
of King Charles the First; but I 
am ashamed to say that he was 
Hanoverian to the backbone, and 
gave bonnie Prince Charlie neither 
help nor even good wishes. So, in- 
stead of recording romantic adven- 
tures and hair-breadth escapes, my 
great - great-grandmother’s journal 
only tells of very prosaic improve- 
ments effected at her temporary 
refuge. 

As I began this discursive nar- 
rative with some intention of in- 
troducing my friends to my own 
earliest poétic efforts, I feel regret- 
fully, as I look back upon it, how 
unpoetic a character it has so far 
assumed, Is it my fault? Am 
I to blame if the venerable pair 
from whom (in Homeric phrase) I 
have been boasting my desceut had 
in their youth such quizzical adven- 
tures, and preferred safety to ro- 
mance in their maturer years? Can 
I help it if the humble friends of 
my childhood were rather grotesque 
than dignified? Still I ought to 
state the other side. I was born 
in a country not ill-peopled with 
ghosts; and ghosts, as we all know, 
from the wraith of Patroclus down- 
wards, make themselves very useful 
to the poet. But here again I have 
been unlucky. It was my mother’s 
maid, not I, who heard the silks of 
a spectral lady rustling behind her 
late at night in the long gallery at 
home, and who had not courage to 
turn round and behold the ghastly 
visage which probably surmounted 
them. Once, too, an old shepherd 
came in from the mountain valleys 
to narrate how on a mid-winter night, 
as he drove sheep past a lonely 
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farm, an old and sagacious dog 
howled and showed evident signs 
of terror, creeping trembling back 
with its younger comrade to his 
master’s duller 


feet, before his 
eye discerned, as it soon did with 
awe, a white woman with a child 
in her arms, doomed, as she told 
him, for her guilt. to wander rest- 
lessly along the wilds, and suffered 
one night every year to appear and 
tell her story. But unluckily then 
I was too small a child to be 
allowed to listen to his thrilling 
narration, which surprised my father 
very much, for the man was sober 
and had no motive for its inven- 
tion. When in later days, on my 
return from deer-stalking, I passed 
the house near which this strange 
meeting took place, left untenanted 
and desolate for twenty years or 
so in consequence, I could not 
help envying my father’s good for- 
tune, who, at least, had seen the 
man who saw the ghost. I have 
always remained one remove further 
off—a decided disadvantage. That 
was my position when, on the lovely 
lake of Haweswater, a worthy friend 
of mine told me how aman he knew, 
once fishing at midnight about mid- 
summer under beautiful Wallercrag 
(where, it is well known, sleeps im- 
es the spirit of the Viscount 

nsdale of George the Second’s 
time), heard a crashing sound as if 
the whole mountain were falling 
down on him, and fled, smashing his 
fishing-rod in a fall, and thenceforth 
forswearing fishing rather than run 
the risk of meeting the grim ghost, 
which be thought was then breaking 
its bounds, Those bounds were set 
to it with difficulty by a conclave 
of the clergy of the period; one of 
whom had pursued it up the river 
to the lake whence it flows, knock- 
ing his shins sadly against the stones 
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in its rocky bed, but still manfully 
holding fast the Book of Common 
Prayer, and reading from it the 
assages which act as exorcisms,* 
hen at last the spirit, so com- 
elled, showed symptoms of resting 
eneath Wallercrag, the brave par- 
son, jointly with several of his 
reverend brethren, intoned the final 
incantation, and bade the perturbed 
ghost rest where they laid tim 


“ For ever and ever and aye.” 


But a voice from the mountain- 
hollow mockingly echoed back, time 
after time, the spirit’s ultimatum— 


“No; fora year and a day.” 

And how far the assembled priests 
succeeded in making him desist 
from his counter-proposition re- 
mains to this day a little uncertain. 
At least my Haweswater friend 
knew a man (you see I never get 
nearcr to the ghosts than that) who 
had many a time heard a carriage 
coming quickly down the steep 
bank on which Lowther Castle rises 
above the river of the same name, 
and held open the gate for it at the 
bottom as in duty bound. But he 
knew well that that carriage held 
an occupant who had no longer any 
business with this world; and, as 
he described the matter, “ some- 
times his coachman and his horses 
had their heads on, but oftener they 
had not.” 

So much for ghosts. Then, as is 
well known, the atmosphere of the 
English lakes is quite exceptionaily 
favourable to poetic growths. Were 
not great poets born among us? have 
not great poets settled among us! 
was not our native poet a splendid 
exception to the rule which refuses 
honorr at home to the genius of the 
soil? for I am credibly informed 
that his neighbours so reverenced 
him that they never ventured to 





* What those passages are, most unfortunately I do not know, or I would 
* point them out for spiritualist friends. 
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form an opinion without consulting 
their oracle; so that a friend of 
mine told me with a certain comic 
exaggeration, “If you asked an 
Ambleside person if he thought it 
‘would be a fine day, he answered 
gravely, ‘I have not yet heard what 
Mr. Wordsworth thinks of the mat- 
ter.” And under those stately 
forest-trees, known to distant ob- 


servers as the Lake school, you 


would expect to have found many 
sweet hawthorns and _ generally- 
pleasing bushes vocal with song, 
especially in the spring season. 
Doubtless such there were, but I 
have not been particularly fortunate 
in my researches for them. I have 
heard, indeed, of the now deceased 
pastor of a lonely dale, who used to 
say that as he rambled among the 
hills, thoughts much grander than 
anything in Shakespeare or in Mil- 
ton were wont to come into his 
mind, But you see we have only 
his own word for it, as unluckily he 
did not take the trouble to commit 
them to paper. Then there was 
the virtuous Quaker, Mr. Wilkio- 
son, owned by Wordsworth as a 
brother poet, and enshrined by him 
in imperishable verse. See a poem 
of his (To the Spade of a Friend) 
beginning — 


“Spade with which Wilkinson hath tilled 
his land, 
And shaped these pleasant walks by 
Eamont side.” 


Possessing, as I. do, a couplet by 
the aforesaid Wilkinson which I 
believe to be as yet unpublished, I 
hasten to present it to my readers 
as a specimen of our poetic under- 
growth. He lived, as might be in- 
ferred from Wordsworth’s poem, 
by a lovely river, the Eamont. He 
found, as other river-siders do, that 
lovely rivers can play mischievous 
tricks, when the walks, here im- 
mortalised, which he had contrived 
beside it, were washed away in a 
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flood. Whereupon he indited this 
touching address to the naughty 
Naiad:— - 


‘¢Famont, I wish—I will not say ‘I pray,’ 
Thou wouldst not wash my little werks 
away.’’ . 


The caution with which the 
worthy man steered clear of any 
profane or idolatrous invocation to 
the kelpie, water-sprite, nymph, or 
whatsoever being might be ignor- 
autly presumed to be the presiding 
deity of the river he was apostro- 
phising, seems to me deserving of 
all praise. Prejudice apart, is this 
couplet which [ here rescue from 
obscurity so very much worse than 
some of Wordsworth’s own lines? 
For I, who was not born at Amble- 
side, but on the northern side of 
the Kirkstone Pass, who only saw 
the poet once, when I was a child 
and he a fine, grey-haired, benevo- 
lent-looking old man, think him 
great in spite of, not because of, his 
poetic theories, and dare not call a 
weed a moss-rose because I have 
found it growing in his garden. I 
think an elderly man, who de- 
scribed to me the trouble he twice 
got into on Wordsworth’s account, 
only deserved it in the sense in 
which those who dare to be wiser 
than the men of their day de- 
serve to smart for it. “ When I 
used to go to Holland House first,” 
he said, “ they were in the habit of 
laughing at Wordsworth’s poems, 
I told them that he was a great 
genius, and they called me a fool 
for my pains, Some years later 
they were enlightened: a good 
critic persuaded the coterie to read 
Wordsworth for themselves, and 
they fell into raptures with him. 
‘A very great poet,’ I said to these 
new converts; ‘but you know that 
he has written some lines which, I 
must confess, are sad stuff.’ They 
called me a fool again !” 

The generation which produced 
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Wordsworth has long d away ; 
the generation which knew him is 
fast following it; and I fear that 
the Epigonoi of the lakes have yet 
their spurs to win, 

Children are no doubt influenced 
by the beauties of nature, but they 
do not think about them, far less 
reasou about their effect upon the 
mind. So if I wrote verses when very 
young, I do not ascribe it to the fact 
that | lived then two miles from the 
foot of one of the loveliest of lakes. 
I know now how beautiful it is: in 
those days I possibly did not under- 
stand it much better than does the 
average tourist, who is to be seen 
gazing sadly on its waters (the Eng- 
lish seldom look cheerful on a tour), 
and descending it with eye carefull 
averted from its best points, whic 
are naturally at its head, while he 
looks steadily towards our one weak 
point, a low dumpy sort of hill near 
the place whence the imprisoned 
Jake-waters make their exit towards 
the sea. Such benighted people are 
to be found, after their return from 
their travels, declaiming against my 
beloved lake, or, yet more offen- 
sively, offering it their unintelli- 
gent commendations, In its name 
I reject both their praise and their 
blame, .and most emphatically the 
former; beseeching them, if they 
ever revisit it, to bear in mind these 
two facts, a remembrance of which 
may possibly do them some good 
on other lakes beside: first, that 
the waters of a lake seldom force 
their way out of it by the base of 
its highest hills—the grand Pass of 
Brander from Loch Awe is the ex- 
ception, not the rule—and that 
therefore it is usually best to begin 
your survey of a lake at its outflow, 
and row steadily up it to its head; 
secondly, that the high mountains 
which appear to you to be at the 
head of a lake when you are low 


down it, are probably looking at 
you over the shoulder of others 
lower than themselves, but still 
high enough to screen them, per- 
haps completely, when you are ac- 


tually at the head of the lake, and: 


that therefore about half-way up 
you are likely to have your grand- 
est view. My lake changes inces- 
santly ; it is, as it were, three lakes 
in one; and the tourist who even 
gets a fair notion of its varied 
beauties from one progress up it 
must be dnngihinilay qualified to 
discern them. I do not think those 
beauties had much to do with my 
first poem. The grey towers of the 
old castle near our parish church, 
and the perusal of ‘Ivanhoe’ dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays in 
which my ninth birthday fell, were 
the proximate causes of my deter- 
mining shortly after to write a play, 
to be entitled ‘ The Siege of D’Arcy 
Castle. * My plot was a_ simple 
one. I provided Lord D’Arcy with 
a favourite daughter, Berengaria, 
named after King Richard’s wife, 
whose specialty was to be house- 
wifery, as I remember rather vivid- 
ly indicating by making her father 
complain, when she hastily left him 
to prepare some jelly— 

“What! always at her creams and pas- 


tries— 
Never a word for me.”’ 


Then Lady D’Arcy had a favour- 
ite child of her own, Matilda—a 
correct name as I knew by the 
Conqueror’s wife—whose ill-temper 
and general unpleasantness left her 
mother’s preference much unjusti- 
fied; while my heroine, the third 
daughter, the Lady Rowena (I need 
not stop to explain where I got that 
name from), was nobody’s favourite 
but that of Sir Guy of Warwick, a 
knight-errant, I presume, on a visit 
to the castle, whom each parent 





* D'Arcy is not the old castle’s name, but it is something like it. 
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roposes ag a husband for his or her 
favourite child. 
“But, my dearest mother, 
Has he proposed ?”’ 

I recollect making Matilda ask 
fretfully, but not unreasonably, of 
Lady D’Arcy, while she is develop- 
ing her pet scheme to her. I think 
I rather shirked any love-making 
between Guy and the true object of 
his affections, Rowena, from not 
exactly knowing what things were 
usually said by lovers. But I in- 
tended to bring some ferocious 
Scottish chieftain or other against 
the castle in the second act (I 
only contemplated three), who, be- 
ing slain by Sir Guy in single com- 
bat in the Third, might entitle that 
courageous but bashful champion 
to declare his real attachment and 
secure the hand of Rowena from 
the gratitude of her rescued parents. 
Unhappily; however, I found the 
fighting more unmanageable than 
the love-making. That compen- 
dious stage Srestion, “ Alarums 
and Excursions,” fills up little room, 
and did not suggest to me much 
appropriate dialogue, and so I col- 
lapsed ignominiously in the begin- 
ning of the second act. I might 
not even have got so far as that if 
I had not hit on the ingenious ex- 
pedient of making Rowena go off 
and consult an aged hermit on her 
future fortunes. I think his an- 
swer was very encouraging, only 
perhaps rather injudicious in the 
way of anticipating the end too 
much for the interest of the audi- 
ence; but what I particularly re- 
collect is a correction which I made 
for the sake of propriety. Rowena 
reaches the cell in a thunder-storm, 
and the hermit at first hospitably 
addressed her with— 

* Lady, take off these garments, 

So wetted by the storm ;” 

but after-reflection convinced me 
that for a lady to undress berself in 
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a hermit’s presence would be inde- 
corous, and I therefore changed the 
invitation, and risked my heroine’s 
taking cold, by the words,— 

“‘ Lady, now dry these garments,” &e. 


Some three years later I got on 
better with a narrative poem, called 
‘The Knight and the Enchantress.’ 
After the lapse of more than thirty 
years I have just been reading it 
again, and I find it quite a respec- 
table imitation of the inferior por- 
tions of Scott’s poems. I had 
learned before I wrote it to rhyme 
correctly. I recollect having seri- 
ous misgivings as to the admissibil- 
ity of rhymes such as “love” and 
“move,” where the same letters are 
not sounded alike, and feeling sat- 
isfied on the point by discovering 
similar rhymes in Pope. Want of 
space, or rather the discovery that 
this early effort of my muse is 
neither good enough to please, nor 
bad enough to divert my readers, 
compels me to offer them no speci- 
men of it; nor yet shall I trouble 
them with any account of a rather 
more successful endeavour than my 
first to honour my favourite D’Arcy 
Castle by a poem in ballad measure, 
describing its lady’s distress at the 
reported death of her husband in 
the Holy Land, and her deliverance 
by his unhoped-for return, at the 
moment when an ill-behaved neigh- 
bour was forcing his unwelcome 
suit upon her at the sword’s point. 
But, though I readily consign these 
early poems to oblivion now, I know 
that I was very proud of them when 
I wrote them, as these two stanzas 
out of four caused by some slight 
display of jealousy on the part of a 
young friend (who had written no 
verses, and, like myself, imagined 
that —— them conferred dis- 
tinction) will show :— 

“ . 

Titesct 1 thy gift return, 


Quench in my breast the poet’s fire— 
It lightens, it must burn. 
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The laurel wreath of fame is bright, 
To win it once I strove; © 

It came, but withered each delight, 
Each gentle flower of love.”’ 


Pretty well for thirteen! Of course, 
if some one had asked me whether 
these lines were spoken in my own 
person, I should not have dared to 
say yes; but | know that I meant 
them of myself. When I so ex- 
pressed myself, I was either girding 
myself up for, or else I had jast 
finished, a great enterprise, to which 
I cannot now refer without a smile, 
but which I know seemed to me 
unspeakably important at the time. 
It was nothing less than a grand 
historical tragedy. Harold was its 
title, and its theme the eve and day 
of the battle of Hastings. For by 
this time I had learned French, and 
read, in one of Racine’s prefaces to 
his tragedies, of Aristotle’s rules 
and the unity of time and place. 
I determined to observe them as 
closely as I could, encouraging my- 
self, where deviations might seem 
expedient, by the recollection that 
Shakespeare had not observed them 
at all. I remember carefully study- 
ing one or two of his plays as 
models, but feeling that I dared not 
undertake so wide a canvas, and 
that I had better stick to Racine’s 
method as more easy. My other 
og rae was a diligent perusal 
of Thierry’s ‘ Norman Conquest,’ 
then a very popular book; and, so 
rovided, I set cheerfully to work, 
in the full belief that I was on the 
road to occupy a very decently high 
niche in the temple of fame. 

Edith, the swan-necked, was the 
heroine of my drama, in comparison 
with whose sorrows I fear the 
anguish of the defeated army and 
enslaved nation weighed but little 
with me; though I strove to do it 
likewise such justice as was in my 
power. My Edith was, I need not 
say,a highly correct young person, 
beloved by Harold, and possessing 
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a ring as his troth-plight. But, 
faithless to this solemn engagement, 
in obedience to imperious state 
exigencies, Harold, by advice of his 
mother Githa, weds another in her 
* the lady known to me and 

. Thierry as Algitha, but who 
figures, I think, on Mr. Freeman’s 
pages by the (doubtless correct but) 
fearful and wonderful name Llf- 
gyth, just as he remorselessly re- 
ry our pretty Edith by Eadgyth, 
Now Algitha (as we used to call 
her) was sister to two mighty earls, 
who ought to have been a great 
support to their brother-in-law; 
and my idea was to represent 
Harold as marrying her entirely in 
order to secure their fidelity, but as 
still loving Edith so much, that, at 
a chance sight of her, he is ready 
to risk crown and life rather than 
be unfaithful to her. I had two 
scenes, in one of which the schem- 
ing Githa prevails on the gentle 
maiden to sacrifice herself for 
Harold’s good, and leave the ring 
by which she had meant to reclaim 
him in his mother’s hands; and a 
second, in which that artful dame 
prevails on her penitent son to 
repent of his repentance, by making 
him believe that Edith has deserted 
him for Oswald, a nobleman of his 
court, and destined Harold’s ring 
for her new lover. Under this false 
representation, Harold proceeds to 
wed Algitha literally the night 
before that decisive battle which 
Mr. Freeman is teaching us to call 
the battle of Senlac, and into which 
night a regard for those mislead- 
ing unities made me cram all the 
events aforesaid ; not to speak of 4 
scene between Algitha herself and 
a discarded lover, Eldred, whom I 
kindly provided beforehand that he 
might be able to guard, and in due 
time to forgive and wed, that luck- 
less widowed bride. Certainly the 
chorus of maidens arranged by me 
to sing the charms of Algitha and 
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the splendour of -her jewellery and 
attire in strains like these— 
“Glistening pearls thy vest adorn, 
Shining like the dew of morn; 
Crimson spangled o’er with gold 
Falls thy mantle’s gorgeous fold ; 
Diamonds there shed radiant light, 
Emeralds and sapphires bright ”"— 


would have been rather in the way 
of Harold’s grim warriors preparing 
for the life-and-death struggle of 
the morrow; and I fear Algitha’s 
finery could have found but few ad- 
mirers at so busy a moment. But 
I think history does tell us that our 
English forefathers mingled rather 
too much merriment with their 
more serious preparations, and that, 
while the Normans were getting 
shriven, they were drinking ale; 
so perhaps the introduction of a 
bride-ale was not so utterly incon- 
gruous, Still, the fourth scene of 
my second act, which depicts the 
wedding-guests ranged round the 
banquet-table engaged in making 
each other addresses in stilted lan- 
guage, and in listening to somewhat 
tame war-songs, strikes me now as 
exceeding the bounds of permis- 
sible poetic licence. Especially its 
conclusion, in which, after listening 
to a good deal of melodious twaddle 


from Hilda (a certain prophetess,. 


who has intruded herself unbidden 
into the royal tent to predict Har- 
old’s downfall as the punishment of 
his broken faith), the king hears a 
messenger announce that 


“The Norman host, that silently in 


prayer 
Have passed the night, now marshal 
their array ;”’ 


and calmly answers— 


J “ Then must we go forth, 
Nor fear the event, since righteous is our 
cause ;”” 

suggests a comparison, which I know 
I was far from intending, with Har- 
old’s predecessor on the English 
throne, Ethelred the Unready. For 
the matter of that, however, I find 


that I made the Normans advance 
at as leisurely a pace as the slowest 
adversaries coutd desire ; for, sctting 
both armies in presence in scene the 
fifth, and opening it by a short har- 
angue of William to his troops, I 
gave Harold time afterwards to say 
farewell to his mother, to have a 
long whispered conversation with 
his confidant Oswald, and to ani-: 
mate his warriors by a speech of 
forty-one lines, without the small- 
est disturbance on the part of his 
obliging enemies. I am glad to see 
by that speech (I may observe) that 
I had proper notions in my child- 
hood of the elective nature of the 
English crown in its origin; for I 
see that I made Harold tell his 
men— 


“Me have you chosen to defend your 


rights,. 
And, with the help of Heaven, I will till 
death !”’ 


I am also much pleased to find that 
I made poor old Githa express in a 
soliloquy the deepest remorse for 
the very white lies (as many modern 
dowagers would call them) which 
she told her son, to keep him firm 
to an advantageous alliance. In 
fact, the generally virtuous and 
high-minded sentiments which I 
find diffused through the play are 
very edifying; though the evil 
forebodings freely indulged in by 
most of the characters have a de- 
pressing effect on the mind, and 
must have gone far to fulfil them- 
selves. “19 

When the much-delayed fight 
could be adjourned no longer, I see 
that I was quite up to the expedient 
of making two persons watch it from 
afar, and of enabling the audience to 
see it with their eyes. Only I fear 
that my consideration for my audi- 
ence equalled that of the renowned 
Puff in the ‘ Critic;’ and that, just 
as bis Raleigh and Hatton discourse 
far more for the good of the spec- 
tators than for their own, so when 
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my Edith quits the convent, where 
she had hidden her sorrows, to view 
the fight, yet declares herself unable 
to look steadfastly at the battle which 
rages in the distance, the marvel- 
lous insight into its varied fortunes 
with which her sister Elfrida is en- 
dowed is a gift rather to be desired 
than expected in any young lady 
similarly situated. The act ends by 
their retiring from the field on a 
false report of the victory of the 
English. My third and last act 
opened by showing Harold, disap- 
pointed of succour from his new- 
made brother-in-law, and hard 
pressed by his foes, still finding 
time to commend his lost Edith to 
Oswald’s care (her supposed new 
lover), and to learn from him the 
truth of her unbroken faith to him- 
self, With strong expressions of 
grief and remorse he meets the fatal 
arrow, and dies exclaiming — 
“‘T shall not live to see my country’s 

chains, 

Or to bewail the loss of Edith’s love.” 

That excellent young person’s 
lamentations, when the tidings of 
Harold’s death reach her, are, i 
regret to say, somewhat wanting in 
assion. However, she remains at 
er post, refusing to fly with Oswald 
and Elfrida, to whom that obliging 
young man has consented to trans- 
fer his affections. I may remark 
that this is not the only young 
couple whom I, with some ingenui- 
ty, contrived to make happy amidst 
their country’s wreck. Algitha, af- 
ter rather a spirited scene with her 
mother-in-law, is rescued from the 
Norman soldiers by her still faith- 
ful Eldred. I recollect that I felt it 
due to my readers to alleviate their 
anguish on behalf of Edith and 
Harold by at least two under-plots 
that ended well. And having got 
through my battle with singularly 
little effusion of blood—Harold’s 
death and that of the soldier from 
whom Algitha was rescued being 


the only two recorded—I could 
employ a larger number of my 
corps dramatique in the task of 
burying the dead than could the 
great anonymous author of ‘Pyr- 
amus and Thisbe,’ who, you will 
remember, leaves no one to dis- 
charge the duty but Lion and 
Moonshine. I, agreeably to history, 
had Githa ready to enter William’s 
tent (like aged Priam) and beg the 
body of her son from the Conqueror, 
But before her entrance, not liking 
to leave him in undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of his hour of victory, I 
brought in once more the irrepres- 
sible Hilda to foretell to the proud 


‘Norman the unquiet life and in- 


secure grave which awaited him, 
with the ills that were to befall his 
sons. Whether William’s fierce re- 
fusal at first to allow the burial of 
the man who broke the oath he 
swore to him on the holy relics 
should be ascribed to the irritation 
produced in his mind by Hilda’s 
well-meant but wearisome effusion, 
or whether rather his final permis- 
sion to Githa to inter her son’s body 
was wrung from him by wholesome 
terror of Hilda’s dark picture of his 
future, I leave for the consideration 
of others. At all events, my play 
closed with the battle-field, dimly 
lighted by the torches of Githa’s 
train, while she vainly searches it 
for the body of her son, Edith 
enters after a while and succeeds 
in finding the slain Harold. Githa 
bespeaks his brief epitaph, “ Harold 
Infelix,” and then dies beside her 
son. But Edith lives to lead the 
mournful procession which bears the 
dead mother with the dead son to her 
own convent refuge. I know that I 
strove hard to bring out the pathos 
of my closing scene. I perhaps did 
not wholly fail when I made Edith 
say of her dead lover, that to her- 
self “ His voice o’erpowers the music 
of the world ;” but I see that nature 
was too strong for me, I could not 
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know at thirteen how lovers love. 
A mother’s love I had enjoyed ; and 
so, while I made the forsaken Edith 
say a good deal that was more or 
less to the purpose, I made the be- 
reaved Githa say little and die. 
Schiller, in an earlier play than 
that which contains his self-sacri+ 
ficing Thecla (whom I remember 
childishly thinking I would copy 
when I made Edith resign Harold for 
his own good), bids a hero reverence 
the dreams of his youth. I feel just 
a little remorse at having invited 
the public here to laugh at some 
of mine. Still, I hope it has been 
harmless fun for both them and 
me. I do not think I. was the 
worse for having tried so hard to 
write verses in my childhood, and 
rather believe that having done so 
may have helped me to the many 
hours of happiness which I have 
enjoyed from that day to this with 
Spenser or Shakespeare, Dante or 
the Greek poets before me. And 
you, my reader, be frank and con- 
fess that in your earlier years you 
were as foolish if not so industrious 
as I, and if you did not undertake 
great historical plays, yet wrote 
lyrics which you thought very 
charming at the time, and read 
aloud to an audience, “ fit though 
few,” which applauded you to the 
echo. Or if the pleasing madness 
never seized you—for sometimes 


these things do skip one genera- 
tion—take one of your sons aside 
and ask him -to tell you in strict 
confidence whether in moments 
snatched from the serious business 
of life, such as cricket and football, 
he too is not preparing himself to 
write a tragedy by diligent study 
of, shall we say, Freeman’s ‘ Nor- 
man Conquest,’ and ‘Strafford: 
an Historical Drama, by John 
Sterling ? 

“If so, have the goodness to tell 
him, with my compliments, that 
‘The Finding of the Body of 
Harold’ is now an interdicted sub- 
ject to poets as well as to painters, 
having been done as well as is pos- 
sible by a person of tender years 
long before he was born; and that 
if he doubts my word and proceeds 
in his rash enterprise, 1 may revenge 
myself upon him by even yet ooh 
lishing ‘ Harold’ in extenso; but 
that, if he will oblige me by mov- 
ing on to ‘The Death of Rufus,’ or 
‘Murder of Thomas 4 Becket,’ and 
send me his tragedy, I may, not 
impossibly, review it rather more 
favourably than I have done my 
own; for we know, on excellent 
authority, that severe critics are 
authors who have failed themselves ; 
and how could I bear, by injudi- 
cious severity towards another, to 
confess that my own ‘ Harold’ was 
after all a failure ? 
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A WOMAN-HATER. 


PART VI.—CHAPTER XV. 


“ Wuewn I reached Great Britain, 
the right of women to Medicine 
was in this condition—a learned 
lawyer explained it carefully to me; 
I will give you his words.—The un- 
written law of every nation admits 
all mankind, and not the male half 
only, to the study and practice of 
medicine and the sale of drugs. In 
Great Britain this law is called the 
common law, and is deeply respected. 
Whatever liberty it allows to men 
or women is held sacred in our 
courts, until directly and explicitly 
withdrawn by some Act of the Legis- 
lature. Under this ancient liberty 
women have occasionally practised 
general medicine and surgery, up to 
the year 1858. But, for centuries, 
they monopolised, by custom, one 
branch of practice, the obstetric, and 
that, together with the occasional 
treatment of children, and the nurs- 
ing of both sexes, which is semi- 
medical, and is their monopoly, 
seems, on the whole, to have con- 
tented them, till late years, when 
their views were enlarged by wider 
education, and other causes. But 
their abstinence from general prac- 
tice, like their monopoly of obstet- 
rics, lay with women themselves, 
and not with the law of England. 
That law is the same in this respect 
as the common law of Italy and 
France; and the constitution of 
Bologna, where so many _ doctresses 
have filled the chairs of medicine 
and other sciences, makes no more 
direct provision for female students 
than does the constitution of any 
Scotch or English university. The 
whole thing lay with the women 
themselves, and with local civilisa- 
tion. Years ago, Italy was far more 
civilised than England; so Ital- 


ian women took a large sphere. 
Of late the Anglo-Saxon has gone 
in for civilisation with his usual 
energy, and is eclipsing Italy ; there- 
fore his women aspire to larger 
spheres of intellect and action, be- 
ginning in the States, because Amer- 
ican women are better educated than 
English. The advance of women, 
in useful attainments, is the most 
infallible sign in any country of ad- 
vancing civilisation, All this about 
civilisation is my observation, sir, 
and not the lawyer's. Now for the 
lawyer again.—Such being the law 
of England, the British Legislature 
passed an Act in 1858, the real ob- 
ject of which was to protect the 
public against incapable doctors, not 
against capable doctresses or doctors. 
The Act excludes from medical prac- 
tice all persons whatever, male or 
female, unless registered in a certain 
register ; and to get upon that reg- 
ister, the person, male or female, 
must produce a licence or diploma, 
granted by one of the British exam- 
ining boards specified in a sched- 
ule attached to the Act. 

“Now these examining boards 
were all members of the leading 
medical schools, If the Legislature 
had taken the usual precaution, and 
had added a clause compelling those 
boards to examine worthy applicants, 
the Act would have been a sound 
public measure; but for want of 
that foresight—and without fore- 
sightalawgiver is an impostor and a 
public pest—the State robbed women 
of their old common-law rights with 
one hand, and with the other en- 
abled a respectable trades-union to 
thrust them out of their new statu- 
tory rights. Unfortunately, the re- 
spectable union, to whom the Legis- 
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lature delegated an unconstitutional 
power they did not claim themselves, 
of excluding qualified persons from 
examination, and so robbing them 
of their licence and their bread, 
had an overpowering interest to 
exclude qualified women -from 
medicine; they had the same ioter- 
est as the watchmakers’ union, the 
printers’, the painters on china, the 
calico engravers’, and others, have 
to exclude qualified women from 
those branches, though peculiarly 
fitted for them, but not more so 
than they are for the practice of 
medicine, Nature having made them, 
and not men, the medical, and un- 
musical, sex, 

“Wherever there’s a trades’ un- 
ion, che weakest go to the wall. 
Those vulgar unions I have men- 
tioned exclude women from skilled 
labour they excel in, by violence 
and conspiracy, though the law 
threatens them with imprisonment 
for it: was it in nature, then, that 
the medical union would be infin- 
itely forbearing, when the Legisla- 
ture went and patted it on the back, 
and said, you can conspire with 
safety against your female rivals? 
Of course the clique were tempted 
more than any clique could bear, 
by the unwariness of the Legislature, 
aud closed the doors of the med- 
ical schools to female applicants. 
Against unqualified female prac- 
titioners they never acted with such 
zeal and consent; and why ‘—the 
female quack is a public pest, and 
a good foil to the union ; the quali- 
fied doctress is a public good, and 
a blow to the union. 

“The British medical union was 
now in a fine attitude by Act of 
Parliament. It could talk its con- 
tempt of medical women, and act 
its terror of them, and keep both its 
feigned contempt and its real alarm 
safe from the test of a public ex- 
amination, that crucible in which 
cant, surmise, and mendacity are 
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soon evaporated or precipitated, and 
only the truth yuh » firm. 

“For all that, two female prac- 
titioners got upon the register, and 
stand out, living landmarks of ex- 
perience and the truth, in the dead 
wilderness of surmise and prejudice. 

“T will tell you how they got 
in. The Act of Parliament makes 
two exceptions: first, it. lets in, 
without examination—and that is 
very unwise—any foreign doctor 
who shall be practising in England 
at the date of the Act, although, 
with equal incapacity, it omits to 
provide that any future foreign doc- 
tor shall be able to demand exam- 
ination (in with the old foreign 
fogies, blindfold, right or wrong; 
out with the rising foreign lumin- 
aries of an ever-advancing science, 
right or wrong); and secondly, it lets 
in, without examination, to experi- 
ment on the vile body of the public, 
any person, qualified or unqualified, 
who may have been made a doctor 
by a very venerable and equally ir- 
relevant functionary. Guess, now, 
who it is that a British Parliament 
sets above the law, as a doctor-maker 
for that public it professes to love 
and protect !” 

“The Regius Professor of Medi- 
cine ?” ¢ 

“No.” 

“ Tyndall?” 

“ No,” 

“ Huxley ?” 

“ No.” 

“Then I give it up.” 

“The Archbishop of Canterbury.”’ 

“Oh, come! a joke is a joke.” 

“ This is no joke. Bright monu- 
ment of British flunkeyism and im- 
becility, there stands the clause 
setting that reverend and irrele- 
vant doctor-maker above the law, 
which sets his Grace’s female rela- 
tions below the law, and, in prac- 
tice, outlaws the whole female 
population, starving those who de- 
sire to practise medicine learnedly, 
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and oppressing those who, out of 
modesty, not For quite smothered 
by custom and monopoly, desire to 
consult a learned female physician, 
instead of being driven, like sheep, 
by iron tyranny—in a country that 
babbles Liberty—to a male physi- 
. cian or a female quack. 

“ Well, sir, in 1849 Miss Eliza- 
beth Blackwell fought the good 
fight in the United States, and had 
her troubles; because the States 
were not so civilised then as now. 
She graduated Doctor at Geneva in 
the State of New York. 

“She was practising in England 
in 1858, and demanded her place 
on the register. She is an Fing- 
lishwoman by birth; but she is an 
English M.D. only through Ameri- 
ca having more brains than Britain. 
This one islander sings, ‘ Hail, 
Columbia!’ as often as ‘God save 
the Queen!’ I reckon. 

“ Miss Garrett, an enthusiastic 


student, travelled north, south, 
east, and west, and knocked in vain 
at the doors of every great school 


and university in Britain; but at 
last found a chink in the iron shut- 
ters of the London Apothecaries, 
It seems Parliament was wiser in 
1815 than in 1858, for it inserted a 
clause in the Apothecaries Act of 
1815 compelling them to examine all 
persons who should apply to them 
for examination, after proper courses 
of study. Their charter contained 
no loophole to evade. the Act, and 
substitute ‘him’ for ‘person ;’ so 
they let Miss Garrett in as a stu- 
dent. Like all the students, she 
had to attend lectures on chemistry, 
botany, materia medica, zoology, 
natural philosophy, and _ clinical 
surgery. In the collateral subjects 
they let her sit with the male stu- 
dents; but in anatomy and sur- 
gery she had to attend the same 
lectures privately, and pay for lec- 
tures all to herself. This cost her 
enormous fees. However, it is only 


fair to say that, if she had been one 
of a dozen female students, the fees 
would have been diffused; as it 
was, she had to gild the pill out of 
her private purse. 

“In the hospital teaching she 
met difficulties and discouragement, 
though she asked for no more op- 
portunities than are granted readily 
to professional nurses and female 
amateurs. But the whole-thing is 
a mere money question ; that is the 
key to every lock in it. 

“She was freely admitted at last 
to one great hospital, and all went 
smoothly till some surgeon exam- 
ined the students vivd voce ; then 
Miss Garrett was off her guard, and 
displayed too marked a superiority ; 
thereupon the male students played 
the woman, and begged she might 
be excluded; and, I am sorry to 
say, for the credit of your sex, this 
unmanly request was complied with 
by the womanish males in power. 

“ However, at her next hospital, 
Miss Garrett was more discreet, and 
took pains to conceal her galling 
superiority. 

“All her trouble ended—where 
her competitors’ began—at the pub- 
lie examination, She passed bril- 
liantly, and is an English apothe- 
cary. In civilised France she is 
a learned physician. 

“She had not been an apothe- 
cary a week, before the Apothe- 
caries’ Society received six hundred 
letters from the medical small-fry 
in town and country; they threat 
ened to send no more boys to the 
Apothecaries, but to the College of 
Surgeons, if ever another woman 
received an apothecary’s license. 
Now you know all men tremble in 
England at the threats of a trades 
uuion ; so the Apothecaries instant 
ly cudgelled their brains to finds 
way to disobey the law, and obey 
the union. The medical pres 
gave them a hint, and they passed 
a by-law, forbidding their students 
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to receive any part of their educa- 
tion privately ; and made it known, 
at the same time, that their female 
students would not be allowed to 
study the leading subjects publicly. 
And so they baffled the Legislature, 
and outlawed half the nation, by 
a juggle, which the press and the 
public would have risen inst, 
if a single grown-up man bad been 
its victim, instead of four million 
adult women. Now you are a 
straightforward man; what do you 
think of that ?” 

“Humph !” said Vizard; “I do 
not altogether approve it. The 
strong should not use the arts of 
the weak in fighting the weak. 
But in spite of your eloquence I 
mean to forgive them anything. 
Shakespeare has provided them 
with an excuse that fits all time,— 


‘Our poverty, but not our will, consents.’ ”’ 


“ Poverty ! the poverty of a com- 
pany in the city of London! Al- 
lons donc. Well, sir, for years 
after this all Europe, even Russia, 
advanced in civilisation, and opened 
their medical schools to women ; 
so did the United States: only the 
pig-headed Briton stood stock-still, 
and gloried in his minority of one ; 
as if one small island is likely to be 
right in its monomania, and all 
civilised nations wrong. 

“But, whilst I was studying in 
France, one lion-hearted English- 
woman was moving our native isle. 
First she tried the University of 
London ; and’ that sets up for a 
liberal foundation, Answer—‘ Our 
charter is expressly framed to ex- 
clude women from medical instruc- 
tion.’ 

“Then she sat down to besiege 
Edinburgh. Now Edinburgh is a 
very remarkable place. It has 
only half the houses, but ten times 
the intellect, of Liverpool or Man- 
chester, And the University has 
two advantages as a home of science 
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over the English universities: it is 
far behind them in Greek, which is 
the languagé of Error and Nescience, 
and before them in English, and 
that is a tongue a good deal of 
knowledge is printed in. Edin- . 
burgh is the only centre of British 
literature, except London. 

“One medical professor received 
the pioneer with a concise severity, 
and declined to hear her plead her 
cause ; and one received her almost 
brutally. He said, ‘ No respect- 
able woman would apply to him to 
study mediciue.’? Now respectable 
women were studying it all over 
Europe.” 

“Well, but perhaps his soul lived 
in an island.” 

“That is so. However, personal 
applicants must expect a rub or 
two; and most of the professors 
in and out of medicine, treated her 
with kindness and courtesy. 

“ Still, she found even the friend- 
ly professors alarmed at the idea of 
a woman matriculating, and becom- 
ing Civis Edinensis ; so she made a 
moderate application to the Senate 
—viz., for leave to attend medical 
lectures. This request was endorsed 
by a majority of the medical pro- 
fessors, and granted. But on the 
appeal of a few medical professors 
against it, the Senate suspended its 
resolution, on the ground that there 
was only one applicant. 

“This got wind, and other ladies 
came into the field directly, your 
humble servant amongst them. Then 
the Senate felt bound to recommend 
the University Court to admit such 
female students to matriculate as 
could pass the preliminary examina- 
tion—this is in history, logic, lan- 
guages, and other branches ; and we 
prepared for it in good faith. It 
was a happy time: after a good 
day’s work, I used to go up the 
Calton Hill, or Arthur’s Seat, and 
view the sea, and the Pirzus, and 
the violet hills, and the romantic 
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undulations of the city itself, and 
my heart glowed with love of know- 
ledge, and with honourable ambi- 
tion. I ran over the names of wor- 
thy women who had adorned med- 
icine at sundry times and in divers 
places, and resolved to deserve as 

eat a name as any in history. Re- 
freshed by my walk—I generally 
walked eight miles, and practised 

mnastics to keep my muscles 
ard—I used to return to my little 
lodgings; and they too were sweet 
to me, for I was learning a new 
science—logic.” 

“ That was a nut to crack.” 

“T have met few easier or 
sweeter. One non-observer had told 
me it was a sham science, and mere 
pedantry ; another, that it pre- 
tended to show men a way to truth 
without observing. I fonnd, on the 
contrary, that it was a very pretty 
little science, which does hot affect 
to discover phenomena, but simply 
to guard men against rash general- 
isation, and false deductions from 
true data. It taught me the un- 
trained world is brimful of falla- 
cies and verbal équivoques, that 
ought not to puzzle a child, but, 
whenever they creep into an argu- 
ment, do actually confound the 
learned and the simple alike, and 
all for want of a month’s logic. 

“Yes, I was happy on the hill, 
and happy by the hearth; and so 
things went on till the preliminary 
examination came. It was not se- 
vere; we ladies all passed with 
credit, though many of the male 
aspirants failed.” 

“‘ How do you account for that ?” 
asked Vizard. 

“With my eyes. I observe that 
the average male is very superior in 
intellect to the average female ; and 
I observe that the picked female is 
immeasurably more superior to the 
average male, than the average male 
is to the average female.” 

“Js it so simple as that?” 


“ Ay; why not? What! are you 
one of those who believe that 
Truth is obscure; hides herself; 
and lies in a well? I tell you, sir, 
Truth lies in no well. The place 
Truth lies in is—the middle of the 
turnpike-road. But one old fo 
puts on his green spectacles to look 
for her, and another his red, and 
another his blue; and so they all 
miss her, because she is a colourless 
diamond. Those spectacles are pre- 
conceived notions, @ priori reason- 
ing, cant,’ prejudice, the depth of 
Mr. Shallow’s inner consciousness, 
&ec., &c. Then comes the observer, 
opens the eyes that God has given 
him, tramples on all coloured spec- 
tacles, and finds Truth as surely 
as the spectacled theorists miss 
her. Say that the intellect of the 
average male is to the average fe- 
male as ten to six, it is to the intel- 
lect of the picked female as ten to 
a hundred and fifty, or even less. 
Now the intellect of the male Edin- 
burgh student was much above that 
of the average male, but still it fell 
far below that of the picked female. 
All the examinations at Edinburgh 
showed this to all God’s unspec- 
tacled creatures that used their 
eyes,” 

These remarks hit Vizard hard. 
They accorded with his own good 
sense and method of arguing; but 
perhaps my more careful readers 
may have already observed this. 
He nodded hearty approval for 
once; and she went on :— 

“We had now aright to matri- 
culate, and enter on our medical 
course. But, to our dismay, the 
right was suspended. The proofs 
of our general proficiency, which we 
hoped would reconcile the profes- 
sors to us as students of medicine, 
alarmed people, and raised us un- 
scrupulous enemies in some who 
were justly respected, and others 
who had influence, though they 
hardly deserved it. 
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“A general council of the Uni- 
versity was called to reconsider the 
pledge the Senate had given us, 
and overawe the University Court 
by the weight of academic opinion. 
The Court itself was fluctuating, 
and ready to turn either way. A 
large number of male students co- 
operated against us, with a petition. 

hey, too, were a little vexed at 
our respectable figure in the prelim- 
inary examination. 

“The assembly met, and the 
union orator got up; he was a 
preacher of the Gospel, and carried 
the weight of that office. Chris- 
tianity, as well as science, seemed 
to rise against us in his person. 
He made a long and eloquent speech, 
based on the intelligent surmises, 
and popular prejudices, that were 
diffused in a hundred leading arti- 
cles, and in letters to the editor by 
men and women, to whom history 
was a dead letter in modern contro- 
versies; for the press battled this 
matter for two years, and furnished 
each party with an artillery of rea- 
sons, pro and con. 

“He said: ‘Woman’s sphere is 
the hearth and the home: to im- 
pair her delicacy is to take the 
bloom from the peach: she could 
not qualify for medicine without 
mastering anatomy and surgery, 
branches that must unsex her. 
Providence, intending her to be 
man’s helpmate, not his rival, had 
given her a body unfit for war, 
or hard labour, and a brain four 
ounces lighter than a man’s, and 
unable to cope with long study 
and practical science. In short, 
she was too good, and too stupid, 
for medicine.’ 

“Tt was eloquent, but it was @ 
prort reasoning, and conjecture 
versus evidence: yet the applause 
it met with showed one how hap- 
py is the orator gui hurle avec 
les loups. Taking the scientific 
preacher’s whole theory in theol- 
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ogy and science, woman was high 
enough in creation to be the mother 
of God, but fot high enough to be 
a sawbones. 

“ Well, a professor of belles lettres 
rose on our side, not with a rival 
theory, but with facts. He was a 
pupil of Lord Bacon, and a man 
of the nineteenth century; so he 
objected to @ priori reasoning on 
a matter of experience. To settle 
the question of capacity, he gave 
a long list of women who had 
been famous in science. Such 
as Bettesia Gozzadini, Novella 
Andrea, Novella Calderini, Mad- 
delena Buonsignori, and many 
more, who wefe doctors of law and 
university professors: Dorotea 
Bocchi, who was professor both of 

hilosophy and medicine; Laura 
assi,,who was elected professor of 
philosophy in 1732 by acclamation, 
and afterwards professor of experi- 
mental physics; Anna Manzolini, 
professor of anatomy in 1760; 
Gaetana Agnesi, professor of mathe- 
matics; Christina Roccati, doctor 
of philosophy in 1750; Clotilde 
Tambroni, professor of Greek in 
1793; Maria Dalle Donne, doctor 
of medicine in 1799; Zaffira Fer- 
retti, doctor of medicine in 1800; 
Maria Sega, doctor of medicine in 
1799; Madalena Noe, graduate of 
civil law in 1807. Ladies innu- 
merable, who graduated in law and 
medicine at Pavia, Ferrara, and 
Padua, including Elena Lucrezia 
Cornaro of Padua, a very famous 
woman. Also in Salamanca, Al- 
cala, Cordova, he named more than 
one famous doctress, Also in’ 
Heidelberg, Gdttingen, Giessen, 
Wurzburg, &c., and even at Utrecht, ’ 
with numberless graduates in the 
arts and faculties at Montpellier’ 
and Paris in all ages. Also outside | 
reputations as of Doctor Bouvin™ 
and her mother, acknowledged 
celebrities in their branch of medi- ‘ 
cine, This chain, he said, has’ 
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never been really broken. There 
was scarcely a great foreign univer- 
sity without some female student of 
high reputation. There were such 
women at Vienna and Petersburg: 
many such at Zurich. At Mont- 
pellier Mademoiselle Doumergue was 

ing all before her, and Miss 
Garrett and Miss Mary Putnam at 
Paris, though they were weighted 
in the race by a a language, 
Let the male English pbysician 

a stiff examination in scientific 
ste before he brayed so loud. 
He had never done it yet. This, 
he said, is not an age of chimeras, 
it is a wise and wary age, which 
has established in alt branches of 
learning a sure test of ability in 
man or woman—public examina- 
tion followed by a public report. 
These public examinations are all 
conducted by males, and women 
are passing them triumphantly all 
over Europe and America, and grad- 
uate as doctors in every civilised 
country, and even in half-civilised 
Russia. 

“He then went into our own 
little wgere J examination, and 
gave the statistics. In Latin were 
examined 55 men and 3 women: 
10 men were rejected, but no 
woman; 7 men were respectable, 
7 optimi or first-rate, 1 woman 
bona, and 1 optima. In mathe- 
matics were examined 67 men and 
4 women, of whom 1 woman was 
optima, and 1 bona. 10 men were 
optimi, and 25 boni: the rest 
failed. In German 2 men were 
examined and 1 woman: 1 mat 
was good and 1 woman. In logic 
28 men were examined and 1 
woman: the woman came out 
fifth in rank, and she had only 
been at it a month. In moral 
philosophy 16 men were examined 
and 1 woman: the woman came 
out third. In arithmetic, 51 men 
and 3 women: 2 men were optimi, 
and 1 woman optima ; several 


men failed, and not one wo- 
man. In mechanics, 81 men and 
1 woman: the woman passed with 
fair credit, as did 13 men; the rest 
failing. In French were examined 
58 men and 4 women: 3 men and 
1 woman were respectable; 8 men 
and 1 woman passed; 2 women 
attained the highest excellence, 
optime, and not one man. In 
English, 63 men and 3 women; 3 
men were good, and 1 woman; but 
2 women were optima, and only 1 
man.” 

“ Fancy you remembering figures 
like that,” said Vizard. 

“Tt is all training and habit,” 
said she simply. 

“As to the study and practice 
of medicine degrading women, he 
asked if it degraded men. No; it 
elevated them. They could not 
contradict him on that point. He 
declined to believe, without a par- 
ticle of evidence, that any science 
could elevate the higher sex and 
degrade the lower. hat evidence 
we had ran against it. Nurses are 
not, as a class, unfeminine, yet all 
that is most appalling, disgusting, 
horrible, and uwnsezxing in the art of 
healing is monopolised by them. 
Women see worse things than doc- 
tors. Women nurse all the patients 
of both sexes, often under Porrible 
and sickening conditions, and lay 
out all the corpses. No doctor ob- 
jects to this on sentimental grounds ; 
and why? because the nurses get 
only a guinea a-week, and not a 
guinea a flying visit: to women 
the loathsome part of medicine ; to 
man the lucrative! The noble 
nurses of the Crimea went to at- 
tend males only; yet were not 
charged with indelicacy. They 
worked gratis. The would-be doc- 
tresses look mainly to attending 
women ; but then they want to be 
paid for it: there was the rab—it 
was @ mere money question, and all 
the attempts of the union to hide 
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this and play the sentimental shop- 
man were transparent hypocrisy 
and humbug. | 

“A doctor justly revered in 
Edinburgh answered him;, but 
said nothing new nor effective ; and, 
to our great joy, the majority went 
with us. 

“Thus encouraged, the University 
Court settled the matter. We were 
admitted to matriculate and study 
medicine, under certain conditions, 
to which I beg your attention. 

“The instruction of women for 
the profession of medicine was to 
be conducted in separate . classes 
confined entirely to women. 

“The professors of the faculty of 
medicine should, for this purpose, 
be permitted to have 
classes for women, 

“ All these regulations were ap- 
proved by the Chancellor, and are 
to this day a part of the law of that 
University. 

“We ladies, five in number, but 
afterwards seven, were matriculated 
and registered professional students 
of medicine, and passed six delight- 
ful months we now look back upon, 
as if it was a happy dream, 

“We were picked women, ‘all in 
earnest, we deserved respect; and 
we met with it. The teachers were 
kind, and we attentive and respect- 
ful: the students were courteous, 
and we were affable to them, but 
discreet, Whatever seven young 
women could do to earn esteem, 
and reconcile even our opponents 
to the experiment, we did. There 
was not an anti-student, or down- 
right flirt, amongst us; and, indeed, 
I have observed that an earnest 
love of study and science controls 
the amorous frivolity of women 
even more than men’s. Perhaps 


our heads are really smaller than 
men’s, and we haven’t room in them 
to be like Solomon—extremely wise 
and arrant fools. 

“This went on until the first 
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professional examination ; but, after 
the examination, the war, to our 
consternation, ,recommenced. Am 
I then bad-hearted for thinking 
there must have been something in 
that examination which roused the 
sleeping spirit of trades-unionism {” 

“It seems probable.” 

“Then view that probability by 
the light of fact: 

“In physiology the male students 
were 127; in chemistry, 226. 

“25 obtained honours in physi- 
ology. 

“31 in chemistry. 

“In physiology and chemistry 
there were five women. One ob- 
tained honours in physiology alone. 
Four obtained honours in both 
physiology and chemistry, 

“So, you see, the female students 
beat the male students in physiology 
at the rate of five to one, and in 
chemistry seven and three-quarters 
to one. 

“But, horrible to relate, one of 
the ladies eclipsed twenty-nine out 
of the thirty-one gentlemen who 
took honours in chemistry. In 


‘capacity she surpassed them | all; 


for the ‘two, who gvere above her, 
obtained only two marks more than 
she did, yet they had been_a year 
longer at the study. This@ptitled 
her to ‘a Hope Scholarship’ for 
that year. 

“Vould you believe it? the 
scholarship was refused her—in 
utter defiance of the founder’s con- 
ditions—on the idle pretext that 
she had studied at a different hour 
from the male students, and there- 
fore was not a member of the 
chemistry class,” 

“Then why admit her to the 
competition ?” said Vizard, 

“Why! because the @ priori 
reasoners took for nted she 
would be defeated. Then the cry 
would have been ‘you had your 
chance; we let you try for the 
Hope Scholarship; but you could 
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not win it.’ Having won it, she 
was to be cheated out of it somehow, 
or anyhow. The separate class 
system was not that lady’s fault; 
she would have preferred to pay 
the University lecturer lighter fees, 
and attend a better lecture with 
the male students. The separate 
class was an unfavourable condition 
of study, which the University 
imposed on us, as the condition of 
admitting us to the professional 
study of medicine. Surely, then, 
to cheat that lady out of her Hope 
Scholarship, when she had earned it 
under conditions of study enforced 
and unfavourable, was perfidious 
and dishonest. It was even a little 
ungrateful to the injured sex; for 
the money which founded these 
scholarships was women’s money, 
every penny of it. The good Pro- 
fessor Hope had lectured to ladies 
fifty years ago; had taken their 
fees, and founded his scholarships 
with their money: and it would 
have done his heart good to see 
a lady win, and wear, that prize, 
which, but for his female pupils, 
would never have existed. But it 
is easy to trample on a dead man ; 
as eay as on living women, 

me perfidy was followed by 
ruthles® tyranny. They refused to 
admit the fair criminal to the 
laboratory, ‘else,’ said they, ‘she’ll 
defeat more men.’ 

“That killed her, as a chemist, 
It gave inferior male students too 
great an advantage over her. And 
so the public and Professor Hope 
were sacrificed to a trades-union, 
and lost a great analytical chemist, 
and something more—she had, to 
my knowledge, a subtle diagnosis. 
Now we have, at present, no great 
analyst, and the few competent 
analysts we have do not possess 
diagnosis in proportion. They can 
find a few poisons in the dead, but 
they are slow to discover them in 
the living; so they are not to be 
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counted on to save a life, where 
Crime is administering poison. That 
woman could, and would, I think. 

“ They drove her out of chemistry, ' 
wherein she was a genius, into 
surgery, in which she was only a 
talent. She is now house-surgeon 
in a great hospital, and the public 
has] ost a great chemist and diag- 
nostic physician combined. 

“ Up to the date of this enormity 
the press had been pretty evenly 
divided for and against us. But 
now, to their credit, they were 
unanimous, and reprobated the 
juggle -as a breach of public faith 
and plain morality. Backed by 
public opinion, one friendly pro- 
fessor took this occasion to move 


‘the University to relax the regula- 


tion of separate classes, since it had 
been abused. He proposed that 
the female students should be ad- 
mitted to the ordinary classes, 

“This proposal was negatived by 
58 to 47. 

“This small majority was gained 
by acharacteristic mancwuvre. The 
Queen’s name was gravely dragged 


“in as disapproving the proposal, 


when _ in fact it could never have 
been submitted to her, or her com- 
ment, if any, must have been in 
writing ; and as to the general ques- 
tion, she has never said a public 
word against medical women. She 
has too much sense not to ask 
herself, How can any woman be fit 
to be a queen, with powers of life 
and death, if no woman is fit to be 
so small a thing, by comparison, as 
a physician, or a surgeon ¢ 

as We were victims of a small 


majority, obtained by imagination 
playing upon flunkeyism; and the 


first result was, we were not allowed 


to sit down to botany with males. 
Mind you, we might have gathered 
blackberries with them in umbrage- 
ous woods, from morn till dewy eve, 
and not a professor shocked in the 
whole Faculty; but we must not 
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sit down with them to an_intel- 
lectnal dinner of herbs, and listen, 
in their company, to the pedantic 
terms and childish classifications 
of botany, in which kindred proper- 
ties are ignored. Only the male 
student must be told publicly that 
a foxglove is Digitalis purpurea 
in the improved nomenclature of 
science, and crow-foot is Ranun- 
culus sceleratus, and the buck-bean 
is Menyanthis trifoliata, and mug- 
wort is Artemisia judaica; and 
that having lost the properties of 
hyssop known to Solomon, we regain 
our superiority over that learned 
Hebrew by christening it Gratiola 
officinalis. The sexes must not be 
taught in one room to discard such 
ugly and inexpressive terms as 
snowdrop, meadow-sweet, heart’s- 
ease, feverfew, cowslip, &c., and 
learn to know the cowslip as Veris 
—by class, pentandria monogynia ; 
and the buttercup as Acris, poly- 
andria monogynia ; the snowdrop 
as Galanthus nivalis hexandria 
monogynia ; and the meadow-sweet 
as Ulmaria ; the heart’s-ease as Vio- 
la tricolor ; and the daisy as Bell's 
perennis—syngenesia super flua,” 

“Well,” said Vizard, “I think 
the individual names can only hurt 
the jaws and other organs of speech. 
But the classifications! Is the mild 
lustre of science to be cast over the 
natural disposition of young women 
towards Polyandria monogynia ? 
Is trigamy to be identified in their 
sweet souls with floral innocence, 
and their victims sitting by?” 

“Such classifications are puerile 
and fanciful,” said Miss Gale; “ but, 
for that very reason, they don’t in- 
fect animals with trigamy. Novels 
are much more likely to do that.” 

“ Especially ladies’ novels,” sug- 
gested Vizard, meekly. 

“But the sexes will never lose 
either morals or delicacy through 
courses of botany endured together. 

It will not hurt young ladies a bit 
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to tell them inthe presence of 
young gentlemen that a cabbage is 
a thalamifloral exogen, and _ its 
stamens are tetradynamous; nor 
that the mushroom, Psalliata cam- 
pestris, and the toad-stool, Myena 
campestris, are confounded by this 
science in one class, Cryptogamia. 
It will not even kurt them to be 
told that the properties of the Arum 
maculatum are little known, but 
that the males are crowded round 
the centre of the spadix, and the 
females seated at the base.” 

Vizard, pompously, “The pulpit 
and the tea-table are centres of 
similar phenomena. Now I think 
of it, the pulpit is a very fair calyx, 
but the tea-table is rather squat.’ 

“Yes, sir. But, more than that, 
not one of these pedants who 
growled at promiscuous botany has 
once objected to promiscuous danc- 
ing, not even with the gentleman's 
arm round the ladies’ waists, which 
the custom -of centuries cannot 
render decent. Yet the professors 
of delicacy connive, and the mother 
geese sit smirking at the wail, Oh, 
world of hypocrites and humbugs !” 

“ T am afraid you are an upsetter- 
general,” said Vizard. “But you 
are abominably sincere; and all 
this is a curious chapter of human 
nature, Pray proceed.” 

Miss Gale nodded gravely, and 
resumed, 

“So much public ridicule fell on 
the union for this, and the blind 
flunkeyism, which could believe 
the Queen had meddled in the 
detail, that the professors melted 
under it, and threw open botan 
and natural history to us, wit 
other collateral sciences. 

“Then came the great fight, 
which is not ended yet. 

“To qualify for medicine, and 
pass the stiff examination, by which 
the public 1s very properly pro- 
tected, you must be versed in 
anatomy and clinical surgery 
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Books and lectures do not suffice 
for this, without the buman subject 
—alive and dead. The University 
Court knew that very well when 
it matriculated us, and therefore 
it provided for our instruction by 
romising us separate classes, 

“ Backed by this public pledge, 
we waited on the University Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy to arrange our 
fees for a separate lecture. He 
flatly refused to instruct us sepa- 
rately for love or money, or to, per- 
mit his assistants. That meant, 
‘The union sees a way to put you 
in a cleft stick and cheat you out 
of your degree, in spite of the 
pledge the University has given 
you; in spite of your fees, and of 
your time given to study in reliance 
on the promise.’ 

“This was a heavy blow. But 
there was an extra-mural establish- 
ment called Surgeons’ Hall, and the 
University formally recognised all 
the lecturers in this Hall; so we 
applied to those lecturers, and they 
were shocked at the illiberality of 
the University professors, and ad- 
mitted us at once to mixed classes, 
We attended lectures with the male 
students on anatomy and surgery, 
and of all the anticipated evils, not 
one took place, sir. 

“ The objections to mixed classes 
proved to be idle words; yet the 
old-fashioned minds opposed to us 
shut their eyes and went on reason- 
ing @ priori, and proving that the 
evils which they saw did not arise 
must arise should the experiment of 
mixed classes, which was then suc- 
ceeding, ever be tried. 

“To qualify us for examination 
we now needed but one thing more, 
hospital ~— The Infirmary is 
supported not so much by the Uni- 
versity as the town. We applied, 
therefore, with some confidence for 
the permission usually conceded to 
medical students. The managers re- 
fused us the town infirmary. Then 
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we applied to the subscribers, The 
majority, not belonging to a trades- 
union, declared in our favour, and 
intimated plainly that they would 
turn out the illiberal managers at 
the next election of managers. 

“But by this time the war was 
hot and general, and hard blows 
were dealt on both sides, It was art- 
fully suppressed by our enemies in 
the profession and in the press that 
we had begged hard for the separate 
class which had been promised us in 
anatomy, and permission to attend, 
by ourselves, a limited number of 
wards in the Infirmary; and on 
this falsehood by suppression worse 
calumnies were built. 

“T shall tell you what we really 
were, and what foul mouths and 
pens insinuated we must be. 

“Two accomplished women had 
joined us, and we were now the 
seven wise virgins of a half-civilised 
nation, and, if I know black from 
white, we were seven of its brightest 
ornaments. We were seven ladies, 
who wished to be doctresses, especi- 
ally devoted to our own sex; seven 
good students, who went on our 

nees to the University for those 
separate classes in anatomy and clin- 
ical surgery which the University 
was bound in honour to supply 
us; but, our prayer rejected, said 
to the University, ‘ Well, use your 
own discretion about separate or 
mixed classes; but for your own 
credit, and that of human nature, 
do not wilfully tie a hangman’s 
noose to throttle the weak and de- 
serving, and don’t cheat seven poor, 
hard-working, meritorious women, 
your own matriculated students, out 
of our entrance-fees, which lie to 
this day in the University coffers, 
out of the exceptionally heavy fees 
we have paid to your professors, 
out of all the fruit of our hard 
study, out of our diplomas, and 
our bread. Solve the knot your 
own way. We will submit to 
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rofessional destruction.’ 

“In this spirit oug lion-hearted 
leader wrote the letter of an unin- 
jured dove, and said, there were 
a great many more wards in the 
Infirmary than any male student 
could or did attend; we would be 
content to divide the matter thus: 
the male students to have the mono- 

ly of two-thirds, we to have the 
aay right of admission to one-third. 
By this the male students (if any) 
who had a sincere objection to study 
the sick, and witness operations, in 
our company, could never be troub- 
led with us; and we, though less 
favoured than the male students, 
could just manage to qualify for 
that public examivation, which was 
to prove whether we could make 
able physicians or not. 

“Sir, this gentle proposal was 
rejected with rude scorn, and in 
aggressive terms. Such is the spirit 
of a trades-union, 

“Having now shown you what 
we were, I will now tell you what 
our enemies, declining to observe 
our conduct, though it was very 
public, suggested we must be. 
Seven shameless women who pur- 
sued medicine as a handle for sex- 
uality ; who went into the dissect- 
ing-room to dissect males, and into 
the hospital to crowd round the 
male patient, and who demanded 
mixed classes, that we might have 
male companions in those studies, 
which every feminine woman would 
avoid altogether. 

“This key-note struck, the pub- 
lic was regaled with a burst of 
hypocrisy such as Moliére never 
had the luck to witness, or oh, 
what a comedy he would ,have 
written ! 

“The immodest sex, taking ad- 
vantage of Moliére’s decease with- 
out heirs of his brains, set to work 
in public to teach the modest sex 
modesty. 





mixed classes, or anything, except 





“In the conduct of this pleas- 
ant paradox, the representatives of 
that sex, which has much courage 
and little modesty, were two pro- 
fessors—who conducted the para- 
dox so judiciously that the London 
press reprimanded them for their 
foul insinuations—and a number 
of young men called medical stu- 
dents. 

“Now the medical student sur- 
passes most young men in looseness 
of life and indecency of mind and 
speech. 

“The representatives of woman- 
hood to be instructed in modesty 
by these animals, old and young, 
were seven prudes, whose miele 
were devoted to study and honour- 
able ambition. These women were 
as much above the average of their 
sex in feminine reserve and inde- 
pendence of the male sex as they 
were in intellect. 

“The average girl, who through- 
out this discussion was all of a sud- 
den puffed as a lily, because she 
ceased to be observed, can attend 
to nothing if a man is by ; she can’t 
work, she can’t play, she is so eaten 
up with the feelings of her sex. The 
frivolous soul can just manage to 
play croquet with females ; but, enter 
a man upon the scene, and she does 
even that very ill, and can hardly 
be got to take her turn in the only 
thing she has really given her mind 
to. We were angels compared 
with this paltry creature; and she 
was the standing butt of public 
censure, until it was found that an 
imaginary picture of her could be 
made the handle for insulting her 
betters. 

“ Against these seven prudes, 
decent dotards and their foul- 
mouthed allies flung out insinua- 
tions, which did not escape public 
censure ; and the medical students 
declared their modesty was shocked 
at our intrusion into anatomy and 
surgery, and petitioned against us. 
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Some of the press were deceived by 
this for a time, and Aurlaient avec 
les loups. 

“TI took up, one day, my favour- 
ite weekly, in which nearly every 
writer seems to me ascholar; and 
was regaled with such lines as 
this :-— 

“<Tt appears that girls are to 
associate with boys as medical stu- 
dents, in order that, when they 
become women, they may be able 
to speak to men with entire plain- 
ness upon all the subjects of a doc- 
tor’s daily practice. 

“*Tn plain words, the aspirants 
to medicine and surgery desire to 
rid themselves speedily and effectu- 
ally of that modesty which nature 
has planted in women.’ And then 
the writer concludes: ‘ We beg to 
suggest that there are other places 
besides dissecting-rooms and hospi- 
tals where those ladies may relieve 
themselves of the modesty which 
they find so troublesome. But 
fathers naturally object to this being 
done at their sons’ expense.’ ” 

“ Infamous !” cried Vizard. “ One 
comfort, no man ever penned that. 
That is some old woman, writing 
down young ones.” 

“T don’t know,” said Rhoda. 
“T have met so many womanish 
men in this business. All I know 
is, that my cheeks burned, and, for 
once in the fight, scalding tears ran 
down them. It was as if a friend 
had spat upon me. 

“ What a chimera! What a 
monstrous misinterpretation of pure 
minds by minds impure! To ws the 
dissecting-room was a temple, and 
the dead an awe, revolting to all 
our senses, until the knife revealed 
to our minds the Creator’s hand in 
structural beauties that the trained 
can appreciate, if wicked dunces 
can’t. 

“And as to the infirmary, we 
should have done just what we did 
at Zurich. We held a little aloof 
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from the male patients, unless some 
good-natured lecturer, or pupil, gave 
us a signal, ang then we came for- 
ward. If we came uninvited, we 
always stood behind the male stu- 
dents: but we did crowd round the 
beds of the female patients, and 
claimed the inner row: AND, sir, 
THEY THANKED GOD FOR US OPENLY. 

“A few awkward revelations were 
made during this discussion. A 
medical student had the candour to 
write and say that he had been ata 
lecture, and the professor had told 
an indelicate story, and, finding it 
palatable to his modest males, had 
said: ‘There, gentlemen; now if 
female students were admitted here, 
I could not have told you this 
amusing circumstance,’ So that it 
was our purifying influence he 
dreaded in secret, though he told 
the public he dreaded the reverse. 

“ Again, female patients wrote 
to the journals, to beg that female 
students might be admitted to come 
between them and the brutal curi- 
osity of the male students, to which 
they were subjected in so offensive 
a way, that more than one poor 
creature declared she had felt agon- 
ies of shame, even in the middle of 
an agonising operation. 

“This being a ery from that 
public for whose sake the whole 
ay of physicians—male and fe- 
male— exists, had, of course, no 
great weight in the union contro- 
versy. 

“ But, sir, if grave men and 
women will sit calmly down and 
fling dirt upon every woman who 
shall aspire to medicine in an 
island,—though she can do so on 
a neighbouring continent with hon- 
our,—and choose their time when 
the dirt can only fall on seven known 
women—since the female students 
in that island are only seven—the 
pretended generality becomes 4 
cowardly personality, and wounds 
as such, and excites less cold-hearted, 
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and more hot-headed, blackguards to 
outrage. It was so at Philadelphia, 
and it was so at Edinburgh. 

“ Our extra-mural teacher in anat- 
omy was about to give a competitive 
examination. Now on these occa- 
sions we were particularly obnox- 
ious. Often and clearly as it had been 

proved, by @ priori reasoning, that 
we must be infinitely inferior to the 
average male, we persisted in prov- 
ing, by hard fact, that we were in- 
finitely his superior; and every ex- 
amination gave us an opportunity of 
crushing solid reasons under hollow 
fact. 

“A band of medical students de- 
termined that, for once, & priori 
reasoning should have fair play, and 
not be crushed by a thing so illusory 
as fact. Accordingly they got the 
gates closed, and collected round 
them. We came up, one after an- 
other, and were received with hisses, 
groans, and abusive epithets. 

“This mode of reasoning must 
have been admirably adapted to my 
weak understanding; for it con- 
vinced me at once I had no busi- 
ness there; and I was for private 
study directly. 

“ But, sir, you know the ancients 
said, ‘Better is an army of stags 
with a lion for their leader, than an 
army of lions with a stag for their 
leader.’ Now it so happened that 
we had a lioness for our leader. 
She pushed manfully through the 
crowd, and hammered at the door; 
then we crept quaking after. She 
ordered those inside to open the 
gates; and some’ student took 
shame, and did. In marched our 
lioness, crept after by her-—her——” 

“ Her cubs.” 

“A thousand thanks, good sir, 
Her does. On second thoughts, ‘her 
hinds.’ Doe is the female of buck ; 
now I said stags. Well, the ruf- 
fians who had undertaken to teach 
us modesty swarmed in too, They 
dragged a sheep into the lecture- 
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room, lighted pipes, produced bottles, 
drank, smoked, and abused us ladies 
to our faces; and interrupted the 
lecturer at intervals with their howls 
and ribaldry ; that was intended to 
show the professor he should not 
be listened to. any more if he ad- 
mitted the female students. The 
affair got wind, and other students, 
not connected with medicine, came 
pouring in, with no worse motive, 
probably, than to see the lark. 
Some of these, however, thought 
the introduction of the sheep unfair 
to so respected a lecturer, and pro- 
cecded to remove her; but the pro- 
fessor put up his hand, and said: 
‘Oh, don’t remove her; she is 
superior in intellect to many per- 
sons here present.’ 

“ At the end of the lecture, think- 
ing us in actual danger from these 
ruffians, he offered to let us out by 
a side door; but our lioness stood 
up and said, in a voice that rings in 
my ear even now, ‘Thank you: sir 
no. There are gentlemen enough 
here to escort us safely.’ 

“ The magic of a great word from 
a great heart, at certain moments 
when minds are heated! - At that 
word, sir, the scales fell from a 
hundred eyes; manhood awoke 
with a start, ay, and chivalry too; 
fifty manly fellows were round us 
in a moment, with glowing cheeks 
and eyes, and they carried us all 
home to our several lodgings in tri- 
umph; the cowardly caitiffs of the 
trades-union howled outside, and 
managed to throw a little dirt upon 
our gowns, and also hurled epithets, 
most of which were new to me; but 
it has since been stated, by persons 
n.ore versed in the language of the 
canaille, that no fouler terms are 
known to the dregs of mankind. 

“Thus did the immodest sex, in 
the person of the medical student, 
outrage seven fair samples of the 
modest sex—to teach them mod- 
esty. 
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“ Next morning the police magis- 
trates dealt with a few of our teachers, 
inflicted severe rebukes on them, 
and feeble fines. 

“ The craftier elders disowned the 
riot, in public, but approved it, in 
private; and continued to act in 
concert with it, only with cunning, 
not violence. Jt caused no honest 
revulsion of feeling, except in the 
disgusted public, and they had no 
power to help us. 

“The next incident was a stormy 
debate, by the subscribers to the 
Infirmary ; and here we had a little 
feminine revenge, which, outraged 
as we had been, I hope you will not 
grudge us. 

“QOur lioness subscribed £5, and 
became entitled to vote and speech. 
As the foulest epithets had been 
hurled at her by the union, and a 
certain professor had told her, 
to her face, no respectable wo- 
man would come to him and pro- 

ose to study medicine, she said, 
publicly, that she had come to his 
opinion, and respeetable women 
would avoid him—which caused a 
laugh. 

“She also gave a venerable old 
physician, our bitter opponent, a 
slap that was not quite so fair. - His 
attendant had been concerned in 
that outrage, and she assumed—in 
which she was not justified—that 
the old doctor approved. ‘To be 
sure,’ said she, ‘they say he was 
intoxicated, and that is the only 
possible excuse.’ 

“The old doctor had only to say 
that he did not control his assist- 
ants in the street; and his own mode 
of conducting the opposition, and 
his long life of honour, were there 
to correct this young woman’s un- 
worthy surmises,—and she would 
have had to apologise for going too 
far on mere surmise, But, instead 
of that, he was so injudicious as to 
accuse her of foul language, and say, 
‘My attendant is a perfect gentle- 


man; he would not be my attend- 
ant if he were not.’ 

“Our lioness had him directly, 
‘Oh,’ said she, ‘if Doctor So-and-so 
prefers to say that his attendant 
committed that outrage on decency 
when in his sober senses, I am quite 
content.’ 

“This was described as violent 
invective by people with weak 
memories, who had forgotten the 
nature of the outrage our lioness 
was commenting on: but in truth 
it was only superior skill in debate, 
with truth to ont it. 

“For my part, I kept the police 
report at the time, and have com- 

ared it with her speech ;—the 
judicial comments on those rioters 
are far more severe than hers. The 
truth is, it was her facts that hit 
too hard, not her expressions. 

“Well, sir, she obtained a ma- 
jority; and those managers of the 
Infirmary who objected to female 
students, were dismissed, and others 
elected. At the same meeting the 
Court of Contributors passed a stat- 
ute, making it the law of the In- 
firmary, that students should be 
admitted without regard to sex. 

“But as to the mere election of 
managers, the other party demanded 
a scrutiny of the votes, and instruc- 
tive figures came out. There voted 
with us twenty-eight firms, thirty- 
one ladies, seven doctors. 

“ There voted with the union four- 
teen firms, two ladies, thirty-seven 
doctors, and three druggists. 

“Thereupon the trades’ union, 
as declared by the figures, alleged 
that firms ought not to vote, ota 
bene, they always had voted un- 
challenged, till they voted for fair 
play to women. 

“The union served the Provost 
with an interdict not to declare the 
new managers elected. 

“We applied for our tickets un- 
der the new statute, but were im- 
pudently refused, under the plea 
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that the managers must first be 
consulted: so did the servants of 
the Infirmary defy the masters, in 
order to exclude us. 

“ By this time the great desire of 
women to practise medicine had 
begun to show itself. Numbers 
came in, ied matriculated ; and the 
pressure on the authorities to keep 
faith, and relax the dead-lock they 
had put us in, was great. 

« Mhereupon the Con in- 
stead of saying, ‘ We have pledged 
ourselves to a great number of per- 
sons, and guided their lives,’ took 
fright, and cast about for juggles. 
They affected to discover all of a 
sudden that they had acted illegally 


* in moatriculating female students. 


They would therefore not give 
back their fees, and pay them two 
hundred pounds apiece for breach 
of contract, but merely stop their 
studies until compelled by judi- 
cial decision to keep faith. Ob- 
serve, it was under advice of the 
Lord Justice-General they had ma- 
triculated us, and entered into 
a contract with us, for fulfilling 
which it was not, and is not, in 
the power of any mortal man to 
punish them, 

“But these pettyfoggers said this, 
‘We have acted illegally, and there- 
fore not we, but you, shall suffer: 
we will profit by our illegal act, for 
we will retain your fees to the Uni- 
versity, and your fees to its pro- 
fessors, and rob you of the seed- 
time of your youth, that we have 
wasted.’ 

“ Now in that country they can 
get the opinions of the judges by 
raising what they call an action of 
declarator. 

“One would think it was their 
business to go to the judges, and 
meantime give us the benefit of the 
legal doubt, while it lasted; and of 
the moral no-doubt, which will last 
= the day of judgment, and a day 
after. 
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“Not a bit of it. They broke 
their contract with us, refused us 
the article we had bought of them, 
and disowned equity, yet shifted 
the burden of law on to our shoul- 
ders. Litigation is long. Possession 
is nine points. The female students 
are now sitting with their hands be- 
fore them, their studjes suspended, 
waiting till time shall show them 
whether lawyers can pettyfog as 
well as doctors. 

“As for me, I had retired to 
civilised climes long before this. I 
used to write twice a-week to my 
parents; but I withheld all mention 
of the outrage at Surgeons’ Hall. 
I knew it would give them useless 
pain. But in three weeks or so 
came a letter from my father, unlike 
any other I ever knew him write. It 
did not even begin, ‘My dear child.’ 
This was what he said,—the words 
are engraved in my memory: ‘Out 
of that nation of cowards and 
skunks: out of it this moment, 
once and for ever. The States are 
your home. Draft on London en- 
closed. Write to me from France 
next week, or write to me no more. 
Graduate in France. Then come 
north, and sail from Havre to New 
York. You have done with Bri- 
tain, and so have I, till our next 
war. Pray God that mayn’t be 
long !” 

“Tt was like a lion’s roar of 
anguish. I saw my dear father’s 
heart was bursting with agony and 

e at the insult to his daughter, 
and I shed tears for him those 
wretches had never drawn from 
me. 

“T had cried at being insulted 
by scholars, in the press; but what 
was it to me that the scum of the 
medical profession called me words 
I did not know the meaning of, 
and flung the dirt of their streets, 
and the filth of their souls, after 
me? I was frightened a_ little, 
that is all. 


But that these rep-~ 
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tiles could wound my darling old 
lion’s heart across the ocean 

Sir, he was a man who could be 
keen and even severe with men: 
but every virtuous woman was a 
sacred thing to him; had he seen 
one, though a stranger, insulted, as 
we were, he would have died in her 
defence; he was a true American. 
And to think the dregs of mankind 
could wound him for his daughter, 
and so near the end of his own dear 
life. Oh!” She turned her head 
away. 

“My poor girl!” said Vizard, 
and his own voice was broken. 

When he said that, she gave him 
her hand, and seemed to cling to it 
a little; but she turned her head 
away from him, and cried, and even 
trembled a little. 

But she very soon recovered her- 
self, and said she would try to 
end her story. It had been long 
enough. 


“Sir, my father had often 


obeyed me: but now I knew I 


must obey him. 
in Edinburgh, and started South 
directly ; in a week I was in the 
south of France. Oh, what a 
change in peopie’s minds by mere 
change of place! The professors 
received me with winning courtesy ; 
some hats were lifted to me in the 
street, with marked respect: flowers 
were sent to my lodgings, by gen- 
tlemen, who never once intruded 
on me in person. I[ was in a 
civilised land. Yet there was a 
disappointment for me. I inquired 
for Cornelia. The wretch had just 
gone and married a professor. I 
feared she was up to no good, by 
her writing so seldom of late. 

“IT sent her a line that an old 
friend had returned, and had not 
forgotten her, nor our mutual 
vows. 

“She came directly, and was for 
caressing away her crime, and dis- 
solving it in crocodile tears; but I 


I got testimonials . 


played the injurea fmend and the 
tyrant. 

“Then she curled round, me, and 
coaxed, and said: ‘Sweetheart, I 
can advance your interests all the 
better. You shall be famous for 
us both. I shall be happier in 
your success than in my own.’ 

“In short, she made it very 
hard to hold spite; and it ended 
in feeble-minded embraces. Indeed 
she was of service tome. I had a 
favour to ask; I wanted leave to 
count my Scotch time in France, 

“My view was tenable; and 
Cornelia, by her beauty and her 
popularity, gained over all the pro- 
fessors to it but one. Le stood out, 


“Well, sir, an extraordinary oc- . 


currence befriended me; no, not 
extraordinary—unusual., 

“TI lodged on a second floor. 
The first floor was very handsome. 
A young Englishman and his wife 
took it for a week. Sbe was mu- 
sical; a real genius. The only 
woman I ever heard sing without 
whining; for we are, by nature, the 
medical and unmusical sex.” 

“So you said before.” 

“T know I did; and I mean to 
keep saying it till people see it. 
Well, the young man was taken 
violently and mysteriously ill; had 
syncope after syncope, and at last 
ceased to breathe. 

.“The wife was paralysed, and 
sat stupefied, and the people about 
feared for her reason. 

“After a time they begged me 
to come down and talk to her. Of 
course I went. I found her with 
her head upon his knees, I sat 
down quietly, and looked at him. 
He was young and beautiful, but 
with a feminine beauty. His head 
finely shaped, with curly locks 
that glittered in the sun, and one 
golden lock lighter than the rest. 
His eyes and eyelashes, his oval 
face, his white neck, and his,white 
hand, all beautiful. His left hand 
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rested on the counterpane. There 
was an emerald ring on one finger. 
He was like some beautiful flower 
cut down. I can see him now. 

“The woman lifted her head and 
saw me. She had a noble face, 
though now distorted and wild. 

“She cried, ‘Tell me he is not 
dead! tell me he is not dead!’ and 
when I did not reply, the poor crea- 
ture gave a wild cry, and her senses 
left her. We carried her into an- 
other room. 

“Whilst the women were bring- 
ing her to, an official came to insist 
on the interment taking place. They 
are terribly expeditious in the south 
of France. 

“ This caused an altercation ; and 
the poor lady rushed out, and find- 
ing the officer peremptory, flung her 
arms round the body, and said they 
should not be parted—she would be 
buried with him. 

“The official was moved, but 
said the law was strict, and the 
town must conduct the funeral 
unless she could find the sad cour- 
age to give the necessary instruc- 
tions, With this he was going out, 
inexorable, when all of a sudden I 
observed something that sent my 
heart into my mouth, and I cried 
‘Arrétez!’ so loud that everybody 
stared. 

“T said, ‘You must wait till a 
physician has seen him; he has 
moved a finger.’ j 

“T stared at the body, and they 
all stared at me. 

“ He had moved a finger. When 
I first saw him bis fingers were all 
close together; but pow the little 
finger was quite away from the 
third finger, the one with the ring on. 

“T felt his heart, and found a 
little warmth about it, but no per- 
ceptible pulse. I ordered them to 
take off his sheet. and put on blan- 
kets, but not to touch him till I 
came back with a learned physi- 
cian. The wife embraced me, all 
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trembling, and promised obedience. 
I got a fiacre and drove to Dr. 
Brasseur, who Was my hostile pro- 
fessor, but very able. I burst on 
him, and told him I had a case of 
catalepsy for him: it wasn’t cata- 
lepsy, you know, but physicians 
are fond of Greek; they prefer the 
wrong Greek word, to the right 
English. So I called it ‘ catalepsy,’ 
and said I believed they were going 
to burya live man. He shrugged 
his shoulders, and said that was 
one of the customs of the country. 
He would come in an hour. I told 
him that would not do, the man 
would be in his coffin; he must 
come directly. He smiled at my 
impetuosity, and yielded. 

“TI got him tothe patient. He: 
examined him, and said he might 
be alive, but feared the last spark 
was going out. He dared not ven- 
ture on friction. We must be. 
wary. 

“Well, we tned this stimulant, . 
and that, till at last we got a sigh 
out of the patient; and I shall pot 
forget the scream of joy, at that 
sigh, which made the room ring, 
and thrilled us all. 

“ By-and-by I was so fortunate 
as to suggest letting a small stream 
of water fall from a height on his 
head and face. We managed that, 
and by-and-by were rewarded with 
a sneeze. f 

“T think a sneeze must revivify 
the brain wonderfully, for he made . 
rapid progress, and then we tried 
friction, and he got well very quick. . 
Indeed, as he had nothing the mat- 
ter with him—except being dead, . 
—he got ridiculously well, and 
began paying us fulsome compli- - 
ments, the doctor and me. 

“So then we handed him to his . 
joyful wife. 

“They talk of crying for joy, as : 
if it was done everyday. I never 
saw it but once, and she was the ; 
woman, She madea curious gurgle ; - 
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but it was very pretty. I was glad 
to have seen it, and very proud 
to be the cause. 

“The next day, that pair left. 
He was English; and so many good- 
natured strangers called on him 
that he fled swiftly, and did not 
even bid me good-bye. However, 
I was told they both inquired for 
me, and were sorry I was out when 
they went.” 

“ How good of them!” said Viz- 
ard, turning red. 

“Oh, never mind, sir; I made 
use of him. I scribbled an article 
that very day, entitled it, ‘While 
there’s life there’s hope,’ and 
rushed with it to the editor of a 
journal. He. took it with delight. 
I wrote it @ la Frangaise : picture of 
the dead husband, mourning wife, 
the impending interment; effaced 
myself entirely, and said the wife 
had refused tv bury him, until 
Dr. Brasseur, whose fame had reach- 
ed her ears, had seen the body. 
To humour ber, the doctor was 
applied to, and, his benevolence 
being equal to his science, he came: 
when Jo! a sudden surprise; the 
swift, unerring eye of science de- 
tected some subtle sign that had 
escaped the lesser luminaries. He 
doubted the death. He applied 
remedies; he exhausted the means 
of his art, with little avail at first, 
but at last a sigh was elicited, then 
a sneeze; and, marvellous to relate, 
in one hour the dead man was sit- 
ting up, not convalescent, but well. 
I concluded with some reflections 
on this most important case of sus- 
pended animation very creditable to 
the profession of medicine, and Dr. 
Brasseur.” 

“There was a fox !” 

“Well, look at my hair. What 
else could you expect? I said that 
before, too. 
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“My notice published, I sent it 
to the doctor, with my respects, but 
did not callon him. However, one 
day he met me, and greeted me with 
alow bow. ‘ Mademoiselle,’ said he, 
‘you were always a good student; 
but now you show the spirit of a 
confrére, and so gracefully, that we 
are all agreed we must have you for 
one as soon as possible.’ 

“ T curtseyed, and felt my face red, 
and said I should be the proudest 
woman in France. 

“*Grand Dieu!’ said he, ‘I hope 
not; for your modesty is not the 
least of your charms.’ 

“So the way was made smooth, 
and I had to work hard, and in 
about fourteen months I was ad- 
mitted to my final examination. It 
was a severe one; but I had some 
advantages. Each nation has its 
wisdom; and I had studied in va- 
rious schools. 

“ Being a linguist, with a trained 
memory, I occasionally backed my 
replies with a string of French, Ger- 
man, English, and Italian autbori- 
ties, that looked imposing. 

“In short, I did pass with pub- 
lic applause, and cordial felicitation ; 
they quite féted me, The old wel- 
comed me; the young escorted me 
home, and flung flowers over me at 
my door. I reappeared in the bal- 
cony, and said a few words of grati- 
tude to them and their noble na- 
tion. They cheered, and dispersed. 

“My heart was in a glow. I 
turned my eyes towards New York: 
a fortnight more, and my parents 
should greet me as an European 
doctress, if not a British. 

“The excitement had been too 
great; I sank a little exhausted on 
the sofa. They brought me a letter. 
It was black-edged. I tore it open, 
with a scream. My father was 
dead.” 
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“T was prostrated, stupefied. I 
don’t know what I did, or how long 
[ sat there. But Cornelia came to 
congratulate me, and found me there 
like stone, with the letter in my 
hand. She packed up my clothes, 
and took me home. with her. I 
made no resistance. I seemed all 
broken and limp, soul and body, 
and not a tear that day. 

“Oh, sir, how small everything 
seems beside bereavement! -My 
troubles, my insults, were nothing 
now; my triumph nothing; for I 
had no father left to be proud of 
it with me. 

“T wept, with anguish, a hun- 
dred times a-day. Why had I left 
New York? why had I not fore- 
seen this everyday calamity, and 
passed every precious hour by his 
side I was to lose? 

“Terror seized me. My mother 
would go next. No life of any 
value was safe a day. Death did 
not wait for disease. It killed 
because it chose, and to show its 
contempt of hearts. 

“ But just as I was preparing to 
go to Havre, they brought me a 
telegram. I screamed at it, and 
put up my hands. I said, ‘ No, no;’ 
I would not read it, to be told my 
mother was dead. I would have 
her a few minutes longer. Cornelia 
read it, and said it was from her. 
I fell on it and kissed it. The 
blessed telegram told she was com- 
ing home. I was to go to London, 
and wait for her, 

“T started. Cornelia paid my 
fees, and put my diploma in my 
box. J cared for nothing now but 
my own flesh and blood, what was 
left of it, my mother. 

“T reached London, and tele- 
graphed my address to my mother, 
and begged her to come at once 
and ease my fears. I told her my 


funds were exhausted, but of course 
that was not the thing I poured 
out my heart about; so I daresay 
she hardly realised my deplorable 
condition — listless and bereaved, 
alone in a great city, with no 
money. 

“In her next letter she begged 
me to be patient. She had trouble 
with her Fusband’s executors ; she 
would send me a draft as soon 
as she could; but she would 
not leave, and let her child be 
robbed. 

“ By-and-by the landlady pressed 
me for money. I gave her m 
gowns and shawls to sell for me.” 

“ Goose !” 

“ And just now I was a fox.” 

“You are both. But so is every 
woman.” 

“She handed me a few shillings, 
by way of balance. I lived on 
them till they went. Then I 
starved a little.” 

“With a ring on your finger 
you could have pawned for ten 
guineas !” 

“Pawn my ring! My father 
gave itme.” She kissed it tenderly ; 
yet, to Vizard, half defiantly. 

“ Pawning is not selling, goose,” 
said he, getting angry. 

“But I must have parted with 
it.” 

“ And you preferred to starve ?” 

“.] preferred to starve,” said she, 
steadily. 

He looked at her. Her eyes 
faced his. He muttered something, 
and walked away three steps to 
hide unreasonable sympathy. He 
came back with a grand display of 
cheerfulness. “ Your mother will be 
here next month,” said he, “ with 
money in both pockets. Mean- 
time I wish you would let me have 
a finger in the pie; or, rather, my 
sister, She is warm-hearted*and 
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enthusiastic; she shall call on you 
if you will permit it.” 

“Is she like you ?” 

“Not a bit; we are by different 
mothers. Hers was a Greek, and 
she is a beautiful dark girl.” 

“I admire beauty; but is she 
like ;ou—in—in—disposition ?” 

rd! no; very superior. Not 
abominably clever like you; but 
absurdly good. You shall judge 
for yourself, Oblige me with your 
address.” 

The doctress wrote her address 
with a resigned air, as one who had 
found somebody she had to obey; 
and, as soon as he had got it, Vizard 
gave her a sort of nervous shake of 
the hand, and seemed almost in a 
hurry to get away from her. But 
this was his way. 


She would have been amazed if 
she had seen his change of manner 
the moment he got amongst his own 
people. 

He burst in on them crying, 
“ There—the prayers of this con- 
gregation are requested for Harring- 
ton Vizard, saddled with a virago,” 

“Saddled with a virago!” 
screamed Fanny. 

“Saddled with a 
Zoe, faintly. 

“Saddled with a virago FoR 
Lire!” shouted Vizard, with a loud 
detiance, that seemed needless, since 
nobody was objecting violently to 
his being saddled. 

“Look here,” said he, descending 
all of a sudden to a meek, injured 
air, which, however, did not last 
very long; “I was in the garden of 
Leicester Square, and a young lady 
turned faint. I observed it, and, 
instead of taking the hint, and cut- 
ting, I offered assistance—off m 
guard, as usual. She declined. I 
persisted ; proposed a glass of wine 
or spirit. She declined, but at last 
let out she was starving.” 


« Oh!” cried Zoe. 


" sighed 


“ Yes, Zoe—starving. A woman 
more learned, more scientific, more 
eloquent, more offensive to a fel- 
low’s vanity, than I ever saw, or 
even read of—a woman of genius, 
starving, like a genius and a nivny, 
with a ring on her finger worth 
thirty guineas. But my learned 
goose would not raise money on 
that, because. it was her father’s, 
and he is dead.” 

“ Poor thing!” said Zoe, and her 
eyes glistened directly. 

“It is hard, Zoe; isn’t it? She 
is a physician—an able physician ; 
has studied at Zurich, and at Edin- 
burgh, and in France; and has a 
French diploma, but must not prac- 
tise in England, because we are 
behind the Continent in laws and 
civilisation—so she says, confound 
her impudence, and my folly for 
becoming a woman’s echo! But if 
I were to tell you her whole story, 
your blood would boil at the trick- 
ery, and dishonesty, and oppression 
of the trades-union which has 
driven this gifted creature to a 
foreign school for education, and, 
now that a foreign nation admits 
her ability and crowns her with 
honour, still she must not practise 
in this country because she is a 
woman and we are a nation of half- 
civilised men. That is her chat, 
you understand, not mine. We are 
not obliged to swallow all that; 
but, turn it how you will, here are 
learning, genius, and virtue starv- 
ing. We must get her to accept a 
little money; that means, in her 
case, a little fire and food. Zoe, 
shall that woman go to bed hungry 
to-night ?” 

“No; never!” said Zoe, warm- 
ly. “Let me think. Offer her a 
loan.” 

“ Well done; that is a good idea. 
Will you undertake it? She will 
be far more likely to accept. She 
is a bit of a prude and all, is my 


virago.” 
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“ Yes, dear, she will. Order the 
. carriage. She shall not go to bed 
hungry—nobody shall that fyou are 
interested in.” 

“ Oh, after dinner will do.” 

Dinner was ordered immediately, 
and the brougham an hour after. 

At dinner, Vizard gave them all 
the outline of the Edinburgh 
struggle, and the pros and cons ; 
during which narrative his female 
hearers might have been observed 
to get cooler and cooler, till they 
reached the zero of perfect apathy. 
They listened in dead silence ; but, 
when Harrington had done, Fanny 
said aside to Zoe, “ It is al] her own 
fault. What business have women 
to set up for doctors ?” 

“ Of course not,” said Zoe; “ only 
we must not say so, He indulges us 
in our whims.” 

Warm partisan of immortal jus- 
tice, when it was lucky enough to 
be backed by her affections, Miss 
Vizard rose directly after dinner, 
and, with a fine imitation of ar- 
dour, said she could lose no more 
time,—she must go and put on 
her bonnet. “ You will come with 
me, Fanny ?” 

‘ When I was a girl; ora boy; 
I forget which—it is so long ago 
—a young lady, thus invited by 
an affectionate friend, used to do 
one of two things: nine times out 
of ten she sacrificed her inclination, 
and went; the tenth, she would 
make sweet, engaging excuses, and 
beg off. But the girls of this day 
have invented “silent violition.” 
When you ask them to do anything 
they don’t quite like, they look you in 
the face bland but full, and neither 
speak nor move. Miss Dover was a 
proficient in this graceful form of 
refusal by dead silence, and resist- 
ance by placid inertia. She just 
looked like the full moon in Zoe’s 
face, and never budged. Zoe, being 
also a girl of the day, needed no 
interpretation. “Oh, very well,” 


said she, “disobliging Thing”— 
with perfect good - humour, mind 
you. ? 

Vizard, however, was not pleased. 

* You go with her, Ned,” said 
he. “Miss Dover prefers to stay 
and smoke a cigar with me.” 

Miss Dover’s face reddened, bat 
she never budged. And it ended in 
Zoe taking Severne with her to call 
on Rhoda Gale. 

Rhoda Gale stayed in the garden 
till sunset, and then went to her 
lodgi slowly, for they had no 
attraction—a dark room; no su 
per; a hard landlady, half disposed 
to turn her ont. 

Dr. Rhoda Gale never reflected 
much in the streets; they were to 
her a field of minute observation ; 
but, when she got home, she sat 
down and thought over what she 
had been saying and doing, and 
puzzled over the character of the 
man who had relieved her hunger 
and elicited her autobiography. She 

assed him in .review; settled in 
er mind that he was a strong 
character—a manly man, who did 
not waste words; wondered a little 
at the way he had made her do 
whatever he pleased; blushed a 
little at the thought of having been 
so communicative; yet admired the 
man for having drawn her out so; 
and wondered whether she should 
see him again. She hoped she 
should. But she did not feel sure. 

She sat half an hour thus—with 
one knee raised a little, and her 
hands interlaced — by a fireplace 
with a burot-out coal in it; and by- 
and-by she felt hungry again. But 
she had no food, and no money. 

She looked hard at her ring, 
and profited a little by contact wi 
the sturdy good sense of Vizard. 

She said to herself, “Men under- 
stand one another. I believe father 
would be angry with me for not.” 

Then she looked tenderly and 
wistfully at the ring, and kissed it, 
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and murmured, “Not to-night.” 
You see she hoped she might have 
a letter in the morning, and so re- 
spite her ring. 

Then she made light of it, and 
said to herself, “ No matter; qué 
dort dine.” 

But, as it was early for bed, and 
she could not be long idle, sipping 
no knowledge, see took up the last 
good German work that she had 
bought when she had money, and 
proceeded to read. She had no 
candle, but she had a lucifer-match 
or two, and an old newspaper. 
With this she made long spills, and 
lighted one, and read two pages by 
that paper torch; and lighted an- 
other before it was out, and then 
another, and so on in succession, 
fighting for knowledge against pov- 
erty, as she had fought for it against 
perfidy. 

While she was thus absorbed, a 
carriage drew up at the door. She 


took no notice of that; but — 


there was a rustling of silk on the 
stairs, and two voices, and then a 
tap at the door. “Come in,” said 
she; and Zoe entered just as the 
last spill burned out. 

Rhoda Gale rose, in @ dark room ; 
but a gaslight over the way just 
showed her figure. “Miss Gale ?” 
said Zoe, timidly. 

“T am Miss Gale,” said Rhoda, 
quietly, but firmly. 

“I'am Miss Vizard, the gentle- 
man’s sister, that you met in Leices- 
ter Square to-day ;” and she took a 
cautious step towards her. 

Rhoda’s cheeks burned. 

“ Miss Vizard,” she said, “ excuse 
my receiving you so; but you may 
have heard I am very poor. My 
last candle is gone. But perhaps 
the landlady would lend me one. 
I don’t know. She is very dis- 
obliging, and very cruel.” 

“Then she shall not have the 
honour of lending you a candle,” 
said Zoe, with one of her gushes, 


“ Now, to tell the truth,” said she, 
altering to the cheerful, “ I’m rather 
glad. I would rather talk to you 
in the dark, for a little, just at first. 
May I?” By this time she had 
gradually crept up to Rhoda. 

“T am afraid you must,” said 
Rhoda, “ But, at least, I can offer 
you a seat.” 

Zoe sat down, and there was an 
awkward silence. 

“Oh dear,” said Zoe; “I don’t 
know how to begin. I wish you 
would give me your hand, as I can’t 
see your face.” 

“ With all my heart: there.” 

(Almost in a whisper) “He has 
told me.” 

Rhoda put the other hand to her 
face, though it was so dark. 

“s ‘Oh, Miss Gale, how could you? 
Only think ! Suppose you had 
killed yourself, or made yourself 
very ill. Your mother would have 
come directly and found you so; 
and only think how unhappy you 
would have made her !” 

“Can I have forgotten my 
mother?” asked Rhoda of herself, 
but aloud. 

“Not wilfully, I am sure. But 
you know geniuses are not always 
wise in these little things. They 
want some good humdrum soul to 
advise them in the common affairs 
of life. That want is 4 7 you 
now, for J am here; ha! ha!” 

“You are no more commonplace 
than I am; much less now, I'll be 
bound.” 

“We will put that to the test,” 
said Zoe, adroitly enough. “ My 
view of all this is—that here is a 
young lady in want of money for 
a time, as everybody is, now and 
then, and that toe sensible course 
is to borrow some, till your mother 
comes over with her apron full of 
dollars. Now I have twenty pounds 
to lend, and if you are so mighty 
sensible as you say, you won't re- 
fuse to borrow it.” 
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“Oh, Miss Vizard, you are very 
good ; but I am afraid and ashamed 
to borrow. I never did such a 
thing.” 

“Time you began, then, J have 
—often. But it is no use arguing. 
You must—or you will get poor me 
finely scolded, Perhaps he was on 
his good behaviour with you, being 
a stranger; but at home they ex- 
pect to he obeyed. He will be sure 
to say it was my stupidity, and 
that he would have made you di- 
rectly.” 

“Do tell!” cried Rhoda, surpris- 
ed into an idiom; “as if I’d have 
taken money from him.” 

“Why, of course not; but 
between us it is nothing at all. 
There :” and she put the money in 
Rhoda’s hand, and then held both 
hand and money rather tightly im- 
prisoned in her larger palin; and 
began to chatter, so as to leave the 
other no opening. “Oh blessed 
darkness, how casy it makes things ! 
does it not? I am glad there was 
no candle; we should have been 
fencing and blushing ever so long, 
and made such a fuss about nothing 
—and SN 

This prattle was interrupted by 
Rhoda Gale putting her right wrist 
round Zoe’s neck, and laying her 
forehead on her shoulder with a 
little sob, So then they both dis- 
tilled the inevitable dew-drops. 

But as Rhoda was not much given 
that way, she started up, and said, 
“Darkness? no; I must see the 
face that has come here to help me, 
and not humiliate me. That is the 
first use Pll make of the money. 
I am afraid you are rather plain, 
or you couldn’t be so good as all 
this.” 

“No,” said Zoe, “I’m not reck- 
oned plain. Only as black as a 
coal,” 

“ All the more to my taste,” said 
Rhoda, and flew out of the room, 
and nearly stumbled over a figure 
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seated on a step of the staircase. 
“ Who are you?” said she, sharply. 

“ My tame is Severne.” 

“ And what are you doing there?” 

“ Waiting for Miss Vizard.” 

“ Come in then.” 

“She told me not.” 

“ Then I tell you to, 
Miss Vizard !” 

“ Yes,” 

“Please have Mr. Severne in. 
Here he is, sitting—like grief—on 
the steps. I will soon be back.” 

Shé flew to the landlady. “ Mrs. 
Grip, I want a candle.” 

“Well, the shops are open,” said 
the woman, rudely. 

“Oh, I have no time. Here is 
a sovereign, Please give me two 
candles directly, candlesticks and 
all.” 

The woman's manner changed 
directly. 

“You shall have them this mo- 
ment, miss, and my own candle- 
sticks, which they are plated.” 

She brought them, and advised 
her only to light one. “They don’t - 
carry well, miss,” said she. “They 
are wax—or summat.” 

“Then they are summat,” said 
Miss Gale, after a single glance at 
their composition. 

“T’ll make you a nice hot suap- 
per, miss, in half an hour,” said the 
woman, maternally, as if she was 
going to give it her, 

“No, thank you. Bring me a 
twopenny loaf, and a scuttle of 
coals.” 

“La, miss! no more than that— 
out of a sov’ ?” 

“ Yes—THE CHANGE.” 

Having shown Mrs. Grip her 
father was a Yankee, she darted up- 
stairs with her candles. Zoe came 
to meet her, and literally dazzled 
her, 

Rhoda stared at her with amaze- 
ment and growing rapture, “Oh, 


The idea! 


you beauty!” she cried, and drank 
her in from head to foot. 
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“ Well,” said she, drawing a long 
breath, “ Nature, you have turned 
out a com-plete article this time, I 
reckon.” Then, as Severne laughed 
merrily at this, she turned her can- 
dle and her eyes full on him very 
briskly. She looked at him for 
a moment, with a gratified eye at 
his comeliness; then she started. 
“Oh!” she cried. 

He received the inspection mer- 
rily, till she uttered that ejacula- 
tion, then he started a little, and 
stared at her. 

“We have met before,” 
almost tenderly. 

“Have we?” said he, putting on 
a mystified air. 

She fixed him, and looked him 
through and through. “ You— 
don’t—remember—me?” asked she. 
Then, after giving him plenty of 
time to answer, “ Well, then, I 
must be mistaken ; ;” and her words 
seemed to freeze themselves and her 
as they fell. 


said she, 
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She, turned her back on him, and 
said to Zoe, with a good deal cf 
sweetness and weight, “ I have lived 
to see goodness and beauty united, 
I will never despair of human na- 
ture.” 

This was too point-blank for Zoe ; 
she blushed crimson, and said, arch- 
ly, “I think it is time for me to 
run, Oh, but I forgot; here is my 
card; we are all at that hotel. If 
I am so very attractive, you will 
come and see me. We leave town 
very soon; will you?” 

“1 will, » said Rhoda. 

“ And since you took me for an 
old acquaintance, I hope you will 
treat me as one,” said Severne, with 
consummate grace and assurance, 

“T will, sir,” said she, icily, and 
with a marvellous curl of the lip 
that did not escape him. 

She lighted them down the stairs, 
gazed after Zoe, and ignored Severne 
altogether, 
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A RUN THROUGH KATHIAWAR—THE HOLY MOUNTAIN. 


Wiruin a few miles of the city 
of Jinaghar (more properly Jfina- 
garh) there rises one of the most 
famous mountains in the world, 
though many of my readers may 
never have heard of it before. It 
is Girnar, or the Lord of Mountains, 
also called the Sin-destroying Mount, 
the Mount of Safety, the Golden 
Mount, the Overshadowing Mount, 
and by many other similar names. 
High up on its first peak, above a 
stupendous precipice, and at a height 
of nearly 3000 feet, there is: a 
series of magnificent and beautiful 
temples, sacred to the religion of 
the Jains—a corrupt form of Bud- 
hism—and one of which contains 
their famous Perspiring Statue. 
On the summit of that peak there 
is a temple containing a most an- 
cient and sacred Hindu image or 
rather stone, the Amba Mata or 
Mother of Gods. ‘The peaks be- 
yond have sacred sarines to which 
hundreds of thousands of pilgrims 
yearly ascend. Hundreds of naked 
devotees besmeared with paint or 
ashes are scattered over this moun- 
tain, exposing themselves to almost 
incredible hardships. Its last peak, 
the Dread Mother, shunned by pil- 
grims, is sacred to Kali or Darga, 
the blood-stained spouse of Siva 
the Destroyer; and that peak, with 
the jungle at its base, is infested by 
the worst of all devotees—Aghoras, 
who live on carrion and human 
flesh, and shun the face of man- 
kind. 

Looking up to Girnar from Juna- 
ghar or its neighbourhood, this 
mountain appears as one lofty, 
tibbed, and apparently inaccessible 
peak, of a grey pink and cream 
colour, from the granite, quartz and 
other primitive rocks of which it is 


composed, and it presents this ap- 
pearance all the wayrup from the 
sea; but from the road between 
Janighar and Jaitpore it is seen 
laterally as an immense mountain 
mass, having six separate sharp 
peaks rising from a base that is 
itself about 3000 feet high, and 
affording ample room for any pil- 
grim to kill himself by climbing, or 
by throwing himself over precipices 
as formerly was sometimes done. I 
not only went up this mountain, but 
stayed upon it for a week, sleeping 
usually where the Jain temples are, 
not far from the summit of the first 
peak. The Jamaghar Durbar did 
everything to assist me in this, and, 
otherwise, it would have been diffi- 
cult to have remained even a night 
on Girnar, They placed at my dis- 
posal a number of dooly bearers to 
carry me up the mountain and upon 
it; and they also attached to me 
(for reasons of their own) a clever 
young Brahman, who spoke English, 
and had remarkably prominent lin- 
guistic eyes, This gentleman’s name 
was Muggenlal Trikomji Boosch ; 
but I usually called him the Man 
of Pleasure, from the meaning of 
Muggenlal, and because there was 
no pleasure in his life, he being 
naturally of a most serious turn of 
character, and my visit causing him a 
great deal of overwork and constant 
anxiety of mind. They also gave 
me quite another sort of man, a 
general attendant, called Kooshal, 
who was to look after my supplies 
and comfort in general. This was 
an invaluable person, and he looked 
as if he had just stepped out of the 
Arabian Nights. He had two eyes, 
but one of them was so large, pro- 
minent, and luminous, as quite to 
eclipse the other, and give him the 
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appearance of the One-eyed, and his 
‘luminous orb was constantly glit- 
tering round in search of fowls, 
or eggs, or other edibles below, or 
of pilgrims on the mountain, who 
could be impressed into our ser- 
vice by a toueh of his white wand. 
In fact Kooshal did not strike me 
as a human being at all, but rather 
as one of the geunii who had been 
temporarily detailed off to obey all 
my behests; and it was partly by 
his aid that I was enabled to ob- 
tain admission to the Perspiring 
Statue. I had also with me, on 
this excursion, Vishnu Venayck, 
my Kokani Brahman, shortly desig- 
nated V. V., and a Portuguese 
“Boy” and cook from Bombay, 
who did not at all appreciate the 
business, 

Driving in a carriage of the Na- 
wab’s to the east gate of the city 
wall towards Girnar, in the end of 
January, I was there transferred to 
a dooly, there being no carriage- 
road farther. This latter convey- 
ance is by no means so Juxurious as 
a palanquin, or so convenient as a 
Himalayan dandi or janpan. There 
are doolies of quite another kind, 
but the Javaghar dooly was simply 
a square piece of flat wood (with or 
without a cushion upon it), with 
sides about two and a half feet long, 
slung from two strong thick poles 
by four ropes. A native of the 
East can dispose himself upon it 
comfortably enough cross-legged or 
squatting, but such postures are 
tolerable to Europeans only when 
practised from a pretty early age; 
and I gota bar of wood slung below 
the seat on which to rest my feet, 
which was a great relief. Though 
there was no support for the back, 
yet holding on by the ropes some- 
what compensated for that. On 
the steep, narrow path slanting 
across the great and almost per- 
pendicular precipice of Girnar, my 
seet had often to be raised. The 
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dooly was knocked about a good 
deal, and at one or two turnings I 
found myself suspended over the 
precipice for an instant in a way 
which might be trying to those 
people who have a_ nervous hor- 
ror of looking down great depths; 
but there was, in reality, no danger 
whatever. The bearers were eight 
in number, four of them carrying 
me at a time, except at some points 
where only two could walk together. 
They were of a Pariah caste, being 
Dheds, if I recollect rightly. They 
were large-bodied, strong men, and 
had a remarkable physical resem- 
blance to some of the janpan- 
wallahs at Simla, who belong not 
to that place, but to a geighbouring 
state. Even beside the gate of the 
city wall I had a foretaste of what 
was in store for me in the way of 
devotees, in the shape of some hid- 
eously-painted naked Bawas, who 
sat in the small upper windows of 
a house leering down upon the pil- 
grims passing by. There is some- 
thing very horrible in some of the 
phases of the Hindu religion, espe- 
cially in conneetion with the wor- 
ship of Siva and Kali. The object 
seems to be to inspire dread in the 
minds of the worshippers; and I 
do not wonder at European ladies 
having turned quite sick and faint 
when brought in contact with the 
orgies of Indian heathens, “ mad 
upon their idols.” 

A little beyond the walls of the 
town, the hills, which come down 
in a semicircular sweep from the 
flanks of Girnar, converge quite 
closely, leaving only a narrow pas- 
sage for the escape of the river 
Sonarica, Mr. Graham, one of the 
Bombay merchants I have previ- 
ously referred to, and who had 
made a day’s excursion up to Gir- 
nar shortly before, had suggested 
to me that the natural basin thus 
formed might, at a very insignificant 
expense, be turned into an immense 
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reservoir for the supply of Jifina- 
ghar with pure water, of which it 
stands very much in need, judg- 
ing from the number of the inha- 
bitants who suffer from guinea- 
worms and tape-worms. The great- 
er part of this immense basin has 
little in it except scrub jungle; it 
has little or no cultivation; and a 
lake as large as Grassmere could 
easily be formed there by making a 
single embankment only about fifty 
yards in length. This would net 
only supply Janaghar, but would 
also provide water sufficient for a 
canal from that city to the seaport 
of Vairawal, thus both aiding the 
fertility of the country between and 
providing easy and cheap means of 
conveyance. I spoke of this mat- 
ter to Salahindi, and he seemed 
much pleased with the idea; but I 
am not aware that anything has 
been done about it. 

Another interesting point con- 
nected with this basin is the ques- 
tion whether it may not contain 
gold. The quartz of Girnar might 
very well contain gold; the name 
of the river is the Sonarica, or 
“golden-flowing” stream, and there 
is a tradition that, in ancient times, 
gold was collected in its bed, though 
none appears to have been got there 
of late years. It consequently 
struck me that if the quartz of 
Girnar did contain gold to any ap- 
preciable extent, deposits of it would 
almost certainly exist in the sand 
and gravel of this basin, which must 
have been washed down from the 
great mountain. Accordingly, I 
collected some specimens of the de- 
posit, and had it sifted after a rough 
fashion. This was done by putting 
portions of the sand into a basin of 
water, stirring the water gently, and 
then throwing it out by handfuls, 
Supposing there is gold in the ba- 
sin, it, being the heaviest substance, 
will keep to the bottom, and for 
the most part escape being thrown 


out. Repeating this process several 
times, I then tested with quicksil- 
ver, but failed to find any gold. 
I am not all convinced, however, 
that there may not be a gold-field 
in that basin underneath Girnar; 
and that not because my testing 
was roughly done, but because, in 
taking my specimens of sand, I did 
not get down deep enough, or reach 
any basis sufficient to arrest the 
downward progress of particles of 
gold. There is also an old tradition, 
which the Jemadar Bhaoaddin men- 
tioned to me, that diamonds used 
at one time to be found on Girnar; 
but I made no attempt to follow up 
this suggestion. 

About half a mile from the city 
walls we come upon one of the most 
interesting remnants of antiquity, 
the great stone or rock inscribed 
with the Bidhistic edict of King 
Ashoka or Priyadarsi, who ruled 
over the greater part of India in 
the third century before Christ, and 
who, as it appears from this stone, 
had relationship with contempo- 
rary tulers of Egypt, Syria, and 
Greece. This is one of the great 
landmarks in our knowledge of 
Indian antiquity; it is almost a 
startling witness to the remote past ; 
and it does not stand alone, though 
its fellow-witnesses are removed 
from it by many hundreds and 
hundreds of miles. Far off on the 
wild Afghan border, at the base of 
the Indian Caucasus, I have seen 
a similar rock sculptured with the 
same characters, and presenting 
almost the same edict as this of 
Girnar. Similar inscriptions exist 
at Dhauli in Bengal, on pillars in 
Allahabad and Delhi, and the seat 
of the monarchy of Ashoka has 
been identified with Patna. Thus 
we may see how extensive must 
have been the sway of this ancient 
monarch, and how powerful the in- 
fluence of Badhism in his time.% 

The Juinaghar state has erected a 
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species of house over this valuable 
relic of antiquity for its better pre- 
servation. The inscribed stone is 
an immense block of granite in the 
shape of a partially flattened cone, 
nearly twenty feet high, a little 
more in circumference, and the in- 
scriptions extend over great part of 
its surface. The language of these, 
being Sanscritic, presented no great 
difficulty when once the characters 
were deciphered; but these latter 
did, being so ancient as to have 
passed out of the knowledge of 
even the most learned Pundits. 
James Prinsep managed to deci- 
pher them about forty years ago, 
as described in the ‘ Bengal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal’ of the time ; and 
his rendering has been universally 
accepted by scholars, with the addi- 
tion of a few insignificant verbal 
emendations by Lassen, Burnouf, 
and others. Ashoka, whose name 
signifies “ Free from sorrow,” seems 
to have himself been a convert to 
Biudhism ; and these edicts he had 
inscribed were with a view of in- 
structing the whole of his people 
in the tenets of that religion and 
carrying them over to it. He calls 
himself “ The beloved of the Gods,” 
and even Gautama Badha did not 
deny the existence of the Gods; 
but in other respects his edicts 
are rigid enough. “No convivial 
meeting is to be held, because 
the Beloved of the Gods has 
noticed many faults in such re- 
unions,” as he would no doubt 
do at the present day were he 
alive. The putting animals to 
death must cease entirely ; vegetable 
food is to be provided for all, and 
the king himself relinquishes hunt- 
ing. Censors of morals and infor- 
mers are appointed, and the king 
himself has no ambition except the 
performance of moral duty. Uni- 
versal toleration must be practised ; 
but expiations must be made every 
fifth year in order to enforce the 
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performance of duties, and the new 
faith is to be proclaimed by beat of 
drum. Such, briefly, is the sub- 
stance of Ashoka’s edicts; and the 
reference to the Egyptian and other 
Western rulers not only fixes a 
date in the third century before 
Christ, but also, it may be argued, 
would seem to point out that Bad- 
hism was known and tolerated in 
Egypt, Syria, and Greece in the 
third century before the Christian 
era. This, it is obvious, is a point 
of extreme importance in the history 
of religion; but, unfortunately, the 
rock has been injured, and the in- 
scription has been partially destroyed 
just where it promises to throw 
light on this interesting subject. 

In our way up the great preci- 
pice of Girnar, we came upon vari- 
ous devotees, one of whom, I was 
assured, exposed himself almost 
entirely naked to summer’s heat 
and winter’s cold, and was even to 
be found at night in the same ex- 
posed situation and scanty costume 
of ashes. He looked as if it might 
all be true; and on my expressing 
surprise at the hardships he under- 
went, he replied, “ What does it 
matter to a poor old man like me, 
who only seeks for deliverance!” 
If you want to find devotees, Gir- 
nar is the place to look for them; 
and they are all nearly, and some 
of them entirely, in what is deli- 
eately termed achailakya or “ state 
of unclothedness.” Notwithstand- 
ing its bare appearance from be- 
low, there is a good deal of thick 
wood in its clefts, and there they 
are to be found demanding alms 
for living in such a jungle, or 
too worn and wretched and ab- 
sorbed in apparent meditation 
to take the slightest notice of 
you. Every peak, except the 
dread Kalika, has its own pecu- 
liar saint perched on its windy 
summit. They crawl out of little 
caves and rude stone huts, and 
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from behind waterfalls; they are in 
all varieties of costume, so far as 
paint, earth, and ashes can disguise 
the natural Adam; they are in all 
varieties of physical health, from 
round-limbed, muscular, savage- 
looking maniacs to shrivelled-up 
doting atomies; and they present 
all sorts of mental states from total 
ignoring of your existence, as of 
every other earthly object, to one 
indicated by a maniacal gleam 
in their eyes, which really would 
make it not surprising if they sud- 
denly clasped you in their arms, 
dug their teeth in your shoulder, 
and leaped with you over a preci- 
pice; but they never do so, so far 
as | am aware. 

At the height of about 2700 feet 
above the sea and 2500 feet above 
Jinighar, and after passing up 
many steep stone staircases on the 
face of the precipice, I reached the 
series of Jain temples and put up 
for the night, as also for several 
nights, at the first building which 
presented itself, the Khengar Palace. 
It must be distinguished from the 
Khengar Palace of Colonel Tod’s en- 
graving, which is not on the edge of 
the cliff, and isatemple. This build- 
ing, which is anything but a palace 
at present, and also the most of the 
Jain temples, are on a sort of ledge 
on the mountain immediately above 
the great precipice, with its terrific 
fall of about 2000 feet, with the 
peak of the Mother of Gods rising 
immediately behind them. They have 
an indescribably grand position, 
commanding an immense extent of 
country and distant views of the sea. 
Colonel Tod says of this “ palace” 
that its “ black walls might defy the 
combined princes of the universe; 
superstition could not have chosen 
a safer asylum to secure her shrines 
from profanation, nor could these 
have a more appropriate station 
from whence to elevate the soul to 
superior excellence.” This partly 
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ancient building is used as a dhar- 
amsala or hotel, pas meublé, for 
wealthy pilgrims. It is also the 
residence of a band of about thirty 
Arabs and Belooches, who are paid 
by the priests to guard the temples, 
and who (whatever their piety may 
have been) were, out of sight, the 
most blackguard-looking, most cut- 
throat-looking set of men I had ever 
come across—which is saying a good 
deal. Judging from appearances, I 
did not in the least wonder at Mr. 
Graham (whom they had. prevented 
with drawn swords from entering 
the temple, beneath which is the 
Perspiring Statue) having remarked 
to me that they would cut any 
man’s throat for eight annas, or onc 
shilling. Their principal occu e- 
tions were polishing their arms, 
bullying the pilgrims, drinking 
coffee, and searching their gar- 
ments; but possibly they were not 
at all so bad as they looked, The 
temple part of this building is 
very ancient: that portion occupied 
by the guard and by pilgrims is 
scarcely habitable for a European ; 
but there is one wing of the latter 
which is usually set apart for the 
few Europeans who visit Girnar; 
and I took up my residence there, 
with my two Portuguese servants— 
the young Brahmans and Kooshal 
preferring to sleep in the native 
dharamsala, My own room, both 
for sitting and sleeping in, was a 
very small one, which must origi- 
nally have been intended for a 
guard or watch house, on the roof 
of this wing of the palace. It was 
rather peculiarly constructed ; for 
half of it projected out beyond the 
wall, and consequently over the 
terrific 2000-feet precipice below. 
On the precipice side, there was not 
exactly a window, but an aperture, 
with a wooden door to it, between 
two and three feet square, or nearly 
so. By putting your head out of 
this aperture as also by bending 
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over the low parapet of the roof, 
you could look down into the giddy 
depth below. The guard-house was 
certainly well fitted for command- 
ing the country ; but, when alone 
at “night, it became a curious sub- 
ject of speculation as to whether, in 
ancient times, any too enthusiastic 
Badhist, or any of the Rajah Khen- 
gar’s wives, had ever been thrust 
through that aperture ; and if so, as 
to what their real feelings may have 
been on the occasion. The nights 
were often rendered hideous by the 
blowing of a fierce north wind, 
which swept round the Mata peak 
on the side of the guard-house with 
such force that it would sometimes 
burst open the shutters of the aper- 
ture, and sometimes the door (which 
fronted nearly west and east respec- 
tively), with a tremendous bang, and 
come howling upon my bed as if 
Satan himself was going to take 
an unfair advantage of the storm. 
This was in the end of January and 
the beginning of February; even 
ice appeared at the time down in 
Rajkote ; and so it can be judged 
how intense the cold must have 
been in such a wind at the height 
of nearly 3000 feet. Nevertheless, 
in that high dry air it did me no 
harm, but a great deal of good; 
though after sunset I could not 
venture to take off even my great- 
coat till the morning, when the air 
became still, and there was no dan- 
ger of Satan getting into the room. 
The views from this roof or ter- 
race were truly magnificent in the 
bright clear mornings, in the golden 
brilliance of neon-day, and in the 
rosy evening. I felt quite as if 
living above the earth; and it was 
curious to look down upon the 
eagle-vultures, which had their nests 
in the crevices of the precipice 
below, as they floated about beneath. 
They poised themselves upon the 
wind so as to keep afloat, and even 
to rise in the air, with scarcely a 


motion of their wings, suggesting 
that if man is ever to overcome 
the difficulty of acrial navigation, 
he is more likely to do so as an 
individual than in machines sup- 
ported by balloons. These were 
very heavy birds, and they had the 
greatest difficulty in rising from the 
ground; but they started with ease 
from their eyries in the precipice— 
floated for hours with scarcely a mo- 
tion by poising themselves against 
the wind, and could make long 
sweeps by almost.a single flap of 
their wings. I cannot help think- 
ing that the « flying man” who was 
killed at London two years ago was 
in the right way of solving the pro- 
blem of acrial travel; and that a 
careful study of the habits of the 
heavier predatory birds, together 
with an adoption of mechanical 
means and the use of compressed 
air, will enable our children or 
grandchildren to rival the flying 
feats of the fabulous Wilkins family 
and of the late Lord Lytton’s charm- 
ing Coming Race. 

‘Before introducing my readers to 
the Jain temples of Girnar, I must 
say a word about the Jains or Jaina 
themselves, because, though that 
sect is well known to scholars, it 
has not yet attracted much atten- 
tion in the polite circles of Europe. 
I am myself something more than a 
Jain, being even a Jina: that is to 
say, a very ancient Jain priest, who 
must have been over a. hundred 
years old, once took a singular fancy 
to me, gave me a heavy silver ring 
with mystic characters engraved up- 
on it, and expressed his belief that 
I would turn out to be the twenty- 
fifth Tirthankara, for which all the 
world was waiting ; but not having 
yet got quite through even the pre- 
liminary stages of the asceticism 
necessary in order to reach that 
distinguished position, I must not 
be taken as an authoritative ‘exposi- 
tor. Far less do I claim to have 
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attained to that “real and supreme 
wisdom which is infinite in its 
subjects, incomparable in its kind, 
imperturbable, free from all obseu- 
rity, a touchstone for all other 
things, perfect throughout,” and 
which, according to the “Kalpa 
Stitra,” was the characteristic of my 
immediate and revered predecessor, 
the Tirthankara Mahavira. 

There appears to be little doubt 
that Jainism is a corrupt form of 
Badhism, and that it first appeared 
in definite historical shape about 
the ninth century of the Christian 
era, though a much higher antiquity 
and a more independent origin have 
been claimed for it, chiefly from the 
mention of a certain person called 
Gautama among the disciples of 
Mahavira. It may be regarded as 
a southern counterpart of the Lama- 
ism of Tibet, and is Badhism largely 
affected by (the also corrupt) Brah- 
manical Hinduism, In its most 
essential doctrines it is Budhistic, 
and especially in that, the most 
essential of all, which regards all 
phenomenal existence as absolute- 
ly evil, but an evil which can be 
escaped from by prayer, meditation, 
self-denial, extinction of passion, 
and entire abnegation of every kind. 

It is absurd to raise a question, as 
many have done, whether the Nir- 
vana of the Bidhists means anni- 
hilation ; and to do so only proves 
that the critic has failed to grasp 
the meaning of this primary doc- 
trine. Schopenhauer, the great 
modern European Biidhist, well ex- 
pressed this doctrine in his primary 
moral maxim—*“ Im esse nicht in 
operari liegt die Freiheit ;’ and he 
took the severely-reasoned philoso- 
phy of Kant as bis starting-point. 
In a certain sense, both his Budh- 
ism and that of the East may be 
described, not as Pantheism, but as 
Pandiabolism, to coin a much-needed 
word. Not only our own lives but 
all sentient existence is essentially 
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misery and evil, consisting of myriads 
of terrified and tortured beings who 
can support thejr own wretched ex- 
istence only by torturing, devour- 
ing and destroying each other, with 
the absolute certainty of being de- 
stroyed and devoured in their turn. 
This is the teaching of all the Buidh- 
ists from Shakya Mini downwards. 
The Jains have a peculiar and rather 
striking statement of this doctrine 
in their description of the Ages: to 
wit, the Happy Age, the Happy 
mixed with Misery, and the Age of 
Misery tinged with Happiness, It 
need scarcely be said that the latter 
is the Age in which we dwell. Un- 
fortunately it is to have a duration 
of “one hundred billions of oceans 
of years.” 

But it is to be wished that the 
Biidhists could have been a little 
more explicit on the other side of 
their doctrine. It is useless, how- 
ever, to ask them to be so, because 
existence in itself must for ever 
remain an unknown quantity to ex- 
istence in operation—the phenome- 
non cannot compass the nomenon, 
the finite and changeable can never 
comprehend the infinite and absolute. 
But philosophy, they hold, leads us 
up to that point; and our practical 
acquaintance with this awful self-de- 
vouring universe teaches us the wis- 
dom of getting out of it as soon as pos- 
sible, though not by suicide, which is 
merely a change of garment. Here 
Schopenhauer and the Jains differ 
somewhat from the orthodox Oriental 
Buidhists, because, for the most part, 
the latter regard the individual soul 
as remaining one through its various 
changes, while the former speak 
rather of one kiud of stuff which is 
constantly manifesting itself in the 
shape of men and animals. It is of 
no importance to the conclusion, 
however, how lovg the insignificant 
particles of this fathomless sea of 
misery may retain a separate exist- 
ence, so long as the sea is there heav- 
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ing in its agony ; and though Mr. 
Swinburne was probably not think- 
ing of Bidhism when he wrote 
these lines, yet they well express 
a primary Budhistic idea :— 


**Thy life shall not cease though thou 
doff it ; 
Thou shalt live until evil be slain, 
And good shall die first, says thy Pro- 


phet, 
Our Lady of Pain !” 


I do not propose, however, either 
to refute or support Badhism, but 
merely to indicate where we are on 
Girnar. Anything approaching to 
a discussion of this subject would 
be unsuitable to the character of 
this article, and would require going 
into very abstruse matters. I only 
wish to afford a rough idea of Jain- 
ism; and it may be impossible to 
do so fairly without suggesting that 
the Badhism from which it cor- 
rupted, which even in this the day 
of its decadence numbers more than 
a half of the human race among its 
nominal adherents, which commands 
more complete devotion to its most 
trying prescripts in a far larger 
number of devotees than any other 
religion in the world does, and 
which can be argued with at least 
some show of reason on the soundest 
principles of modern philosophy, is 
not to be lightly dismissed as a mere 
vagary or a lingering superstition— 
as the writing on a slate, the tapping 
on a table, or a miracle of Lourdes. 

But to return. Budhism, as I 
have said, is Pandiabolism only as 
regards the phenomenal world, and 
so is Jainism; and both religions 
agree as to the desirableness of de- 
liverance from this earthly life, and 
as to the possibility of accomplish- 
ing that deliverance by abnegation. 
But the Jains are unphilosophical, 
as all such later corrupt sects are, 
and assign a phenomenal, and even 
a strictly-defined material, heaven to 
emancipated souls, 

They are a'so at one with Schop- 
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enhauer, in refusing to admit more 
than the most insignificant appear- 
ance—that which it presents to , 
our eyes—to the individual, and 
in refusing to regard it as to any 
appreciable extent separated from 
the jiva, or universal sentient life. 
Practically, they are inconsistent 
on this point; but when pushed in 
regard to it, they allow no other 
doctrine. They divide it, and subdi- 
vide it in the most elaborate man- 
ner, with a subtlety unrivalled by 
any Middle Age treatise on the na- 
ture of angels: but, in theory, al- 
ways return to the doctrine that 
life is indivisible, one; and that all 
we see of it are only different mani- 
festations of its doomed diabolism. 
The antiquity of Jainism is a 
point of some interest in this con- 
nection; for I hold the sect to be 
chiefly useful as illustrating the ten- 
dency of all things (religions in- 
cluded) to run to seed, however ad- 
mirable and useful they may have 
been at first. There are many rea- 
sons to conclude that Jainism is the 
most recent of the great religious 
systems of India, and there is really 
no evidence of the least value to 
prove its existence prior to the 
eighth century of the Christian era. 
It is merely lingering Badhism ac- 
commodating itself to the corrupt 
Hinduism of later times. To a cer- 
tain extent the Vedas are acknow- 
ledged by the Jains; they revere 
Brahmans, and not only respect, 
but to a certain extent practise, 
Hindu rites. On Girnar the uni- 
versal salutation to me of the Jain 
pilgrims was “Shri! Shri! Sita- 
Rama!” Rama being the most fa- 
vorite incarnation of Vishnu, and 
Sita being his well-known spouse. 
They are also observers of caste to 
some extent; and even the orthodox 
Hindus will admit them to the war- 
rior caste, on their renouncing their 
heretical doctrines. The worst his- 
torical accusation which can be 
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brought against the Jains is, that 
they aided the Brahmans in extir- 
pating the Badhism from which 
they themselves sprang, and extir- 
pating the Badhists also. 

The Badhist doctrine of emanci- 
pated beings finds its place in Jain- 
ism, but in a peculiar form. We 
hear nothing of a line of Budhas, 
or of the particular semi-idolatrous 
images of Tibet and China, such 
as the Queen of Heaven and the 
Heavenly General. In place of 
these we have the twenty-four Tir- 
thankaras, or holy, though once 
mortal, beings, who have attained 
deliverance, perfect knowledge, and 
supreme felicity. This may be said 
to be the speciality of the Jain 
religion, both theoretically and 
practically. The Tirthankara is 
everything in the minds of Jains, 
as proved by statues, by their sacred 
books, by their actual worship, and 
by the splendid temples erected to 
these almost deified saints. The 
Tirthankara is the most tangible 
thing you can get hold of in Jain- 
ism. Whateverelse may be wanting 
he is there—and twenty-four of 
them—appearing in grand sitting 
marble statues, and having wouder- 
ful temples to do him honour. 

Tirthankara means “One who 
has crossed over,” that is to say, 
from the diabolism of this ever- 
changing existence to the absolute 
existence which lies beyond. A 
Jinais “a victorious one,” or “ Con- 
queror;” and Jaina, the proper 
name for the Jain sect, is the ad- 
jective form of Jina. Thus Jaina 
means “of” or “belonging to” 
“the Conquerors,” or “ emancipated 
ones,” This title Jina was not an 
uncommon appellation of Shakya 
Mini, and of all the Buidhas—not 
Badhists. A Tirthankara is the 
Bidhist Jina, or Victor,—that is to 
say, a once mortal but now holy 
being, who, by obtaining victory 
over all human: passions and infir- 
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mities, has emancipated himself and 
entered into perfect knowledge— 
into absolute existence, where 
neither sickness, nor storm, nor 
change of any kind can affect him. 
He is Yugatbrabhu, or “Lord of 
the world,” and of all worlds, except 
in so far as the worlds, by their 
essential nature, are necessarily con- 
demned to an ever-changing de- 
velopment of new manifestations of 
misery—in which respect he can 
do little more than point to the road 
of suffering and abnegation by 
which he has himself obtained 
emancipation. But from this point 
Jainism departs most grossly from 
philosophical Bfdhism, and not 
only assigns to the Tirthankara a 
series of heavens, but also enlarges 
upon his physical perfections—upon 
the curling of his hair, the fragrance 
of his body, and the beauty of his 
form; and the sacred Hindu syl- 
lable “Om” is used in adoration 
of them, as it has been introduced 
into the universal Lama prayer. In 
all this the influence of Brahmanism 
is evident, and also a tendency of the 
highest speculations to degrade into 
the grossest and most fantastic ma- 
terialism. From this point Jainism 
descends into endless hair-splitting 
in thought, and an endless variety 
of material idolatry in practice, into 
which it would be most unprofitable 
to follow it. Brahmanism has fol- 
lowed the same course, to the de- 
struction of the national life of 
India, and the ruin of the Indian 
mind. I wish there were fewer in- 
dications than there are unfortu- 
nately at present of a similar pro- 
cess of running to useless seed going 
on in the thought and religion of 
Europe; but it may be hoped that 
Europe has too strong and healthy 
a sense of vitality and its laws to 
be lost in that way; though even 
there exists a great danger, for such 
a practical sense cannot exist long 
without a credible intelligible theory 
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to back it up, and degrades, with 
marvellous rapidity, into scepticism, 
hopelessness, and puerile supersti- 
tion when such belief has disap- 
peared. 

In one essential respect the Jaina, 
and indeed most of the Indian re- 
ligionists, are at one with the scien- 
tific Positivists of the present day ; 
for they believe that the universe 
(to use the language of Dr. J. Steven- 
son, one of the first investigators of 
this form of religion), “ consisting 
of intellectual as well as. material 
principles, has existed from all eter- 
nity, undergoing an infinite number 
of revolutions, produced simply by 
the inherent physical and intellec- 
tual powers of nature, without the 
intervention of any eternal Deity— 
no such Being, distinct from ‘the 
world, having any existence, though 
certain of the world’s elements, when 
properly developed, obtain deifica- 
tion.” This, excepting the latter 
clause, is precisely the view of 
matter propounded by Dr. Tyndall 
at Belfast; while their doctrine of 
the Absolute asthe home of Jinas, 
has considerable resemblance to the 
views of the ‘Unseen Universe,’ 
ascribed to Professor Tait. 

There are in all, according to the 
Jains, seventy-two Tirthankaras or 
Victorious Ones,—twenty-four of 
them belonging to a past age, and 
being practically of no importance ; 
twenty-four others, the real objects 
of Jain worship, belonging to the 
age which was concluded with the 
emancipation of Mahavira; and 
twenty-four of them belonging to 
that future development which Jain- 
ism is so likely to attain, and which 
we are all waiting for. Of the 
twenty-four Tirthankaras which are 
really objects of worship, many of 
them are little more than names, 
having no temples erected to their 
honour, and only insignificant sta- 
tues in small niches of temples dedi- 
cated to the more famous saints. 


Of these latter, the most celebrated 
are Adinatha or Rishaba, the first 
of the middle series of Tirthan- 
karas, whose emblem is a_ bull, 
and who is usually represented in 
yellow -coloured statues; Abhin- 
andanatha, the fourth ; Neminatha, 
the twenty-second ; and Parashvan- 
atha and Mahavira, the two last 
and favourite ones. On Girnar, 
Rishaba, Neminatha, and Parash- 
vanatha or Parishnath, are the 
favourite saints. Their statues, as 
those of all the Jain Tirthankaras, 
are often far above life-size, and are 
made of white, black, or coloured 
marble according to the colour of 
the saint. They are usually—I 
rather think invariably—represent- 
ed in a sitting or rather squatting 
position, with the soles of the feet 
appearing underneath or on the 
thighs; and though this position 
would be ungraceful for a European 
it is not so for an Indian, and is by 
no means inconsistent with grand 
and imposing statuary. In truth, 
the principal statues in the great 
temples of Girnar are very splendid 
statues indeed, and are wonderfully 
expressive of that abstract thought, 
dreamy contemplation, and serene 
perfection which the Jain ascribes 
to his Tirthankara. But there is no 
variety in these statues; they are 
all in the same position, with the 
same countenances, and are on the 
same model, with the exception of 
some little emblematical ditferences 
which do not touch the general 
effect. The conception and_ first 
—— of these figures must 
ave been a triumph of plastic 
genius, but the constant repetition 
of them is only a work of servile 
imitative art. 

A discussion of the life of even Ma- 
havira, the last of the Tirthankara, 
who alone among them has the least 
| Sesame? to a place in authentic 
nistory, would require an article to 
itself; so I shall only say that we 
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know very little indeed about him, 
and that he is claimed to have 
lived, in his last appearance on 
earth, in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies before the Christian era. 
His name signifies “ the hero,” not 
in war, but in the conflict with 
the passions. Parashvanatha, his 
immediate predecessor, appeared 
about 250 years previously, and is 
probably the most favourite object 
of Jain worship. It is difficult for 
the European mind to obtain any 
very distinct idea of these saints. 
Parishnath appears to have been of 
royal birth, and so was Neminatha, 
who is said to have died on Girnar, 
after having lived 300 years as an 
erring mortal and 700 as an ascetic, 
after which he obtained emancipa- 
tion 85,000 years ago. This is the 
sort of stuff we get into in study- 
ing the “history” of these ascetics ; 
and when we get up to Rishaba, 
of conrse the history is still more 
prodigious, 

In practice the Jains are distin- 
guished by the greatest objection to 
the destroying of life, whatever may 
be its form, and one caste of them 
wear a thin covering always over 
their mouths, in order to prevent 
the destruction of insects. But even 
here the Jains are not always 
quite consistent; for they have 
been known to show their horror 
of taking away life by mur- 
dering Muhammadan butchers, and 
making murderous assaults on boys 
engaged in fishing. Still they 
have a remarkable desire to avoid 
the destruction of life: the stricter 
of them will not drink even water 
unless it has been thrice strained ; 
and in Ahmedabad, Bombay, and 
other large cities, they support hos- 
pitals in which unclaimed aged 
and diseased animals of any kind 
are provided with lodging and a 
certain amount of food. Avoiding 
injury to life of any kind is the 
first of their five great virtues; and 
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after that follow truth, honesty, 
chastity, and freedom from worldly 
desires ; and in these respects they 
probably are superior to most of 
the people around them, though 
they might be still better without 
becoming very wonderful models of 
virtue. Their essential ritual is of 
a simple kind, consisting chiefly of 
a visit to the statue of some Tir- 
thankara, with salutation and short 
prayer before it. The Jains are a very 
wealthy sect, and numbers of them 
are to be found in most of the great 
cities of India, though they de ot 
obtrude their temples on public 
notice. In Delhi 1 found a Jain 
temple which was wholly unknown 
to Europeans well acquainted with 
the city; and on prosecuting in- 
quiry, I got its priest to open to 
me a concealed chamber containing 
large statues of several of the Tir- 
thankaras richly ornamented. 

The Jain Temples on Girnar are 
very elaborate and beautiful. The 
older ones, and older portions of 
others, are of granite; but all the 
modern work has been composed 
out of a soft oolitic stone which is 
to be found at the base of Girnar 
and abounds over Kathiawar. The 
principal temples, seven in number, 
are on the ledge which runs above 
the great precipice of Girnar; but 
there are others scattered about on 
the peak rising immediately above, 
and some of these latter are in 
course of repair, and also of erection, 
the funds being supplied not only 
by Jains, but also by wealthy, pious 
Hindus. In outward appearance 
the temples are much in the usual 
style of Hindu architecture. The 
most striking characteristics of their 
interiors are their fine tesselated 
marble pavements; their painted 
domes; their exquisitely shaped and 
carved pillars, sometimes of granite 
and green syenite ; their antique por- 
ticoes, beautiful small sonlptatig, 
and colossal statues. 
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The central dome of the first 
temple, that to Neminath, is curi- 
ously painted and surrounded by 
female figures. It has beautiful 
marble pillars; the pavement is 
composed of alternate slabs of brown 
and white marble, and it contains a 
large statue of Neminath in black 
marble, ornamented with gold and 
jewels, and with a symbol of Vishnu 
inlaid in the marble floor before it. 
There are twoor three apartments 
off the central dome ; the doors are 
of carved stone, and there are blocks 
of stone on marble stands, with 
nearly a thousand small carved foot- 
prints of disciples of the Tirthankara. 
Another temple has a colossal statue, 
covered with marble-like chunam, 
of Rishaba, the first Tirthankara, 
who is also called Adinatha and 
Adi-Badhanatha. Two temples are 
sacred to Parishnath, one of them 
containing a very large white marble 
statue of that saint, though his 
proper colour is blue, so dark that 
he is sometimes mistaken for Nemi- 
nath. In another, the chief statue 
is Abhinandanatha, with Adinatha 
on one hand and Shambbavanatha 
on the other. Great bells are hung 
in some of the temples. The temples 
are all beautifully clean; in them- 
selves fitting receptacles for the 
grand solemn statues they contain, 
they are rendered all the more 
striking by their position on the 
edge of a great precipice. 

One of my chief objects in visit- 
ing Girnar was to gain admission to 
the Amijhara, or Perspiring Statue 
of the Jains, which is guarded with 
the utmost care and preserved from 
all infidel eyes, only pious Hindus, 
beyond the Jain sect itself, being 
permitted to see it. Mrs. Postans, 
in her ‘ Western India in 1838,’ 
makes the following reference to it: 
“ Having casually heard of the exist- 
ence of a cave near or in the temple 
of Neemnath, I made inquiries on 
the subject, but the Bhats stoutly 


denied the alleged fact ; however, 
having obtained a clue to its posi- 
tion, we despatched one of our people 
in search of it. Succeeding in finding 
tke place, he reported it to be a small 
excavation leading from an enclosed 
gallery, containing a very old image 
of Parswanath. The peculiar sanctity 
of the holy person consisted of his 
being always in a perspiration: we 
could not hear any other reason for 
the reverence shown to this par- 
ticular image, or for the evident 
dread of the Bhats lest it should 
be polluted by our presence.” Mr. 
James Burgess, the antiquarian, who 
did not gain admission to the cave, 
but some of whose native attendants 
may have done so and described it to 
him imperfectly, says of it, in his 
* Notes of a Visit to Somnath, Gir- 
nar,’ &c,: ‘A small door admits into 
an apartment behind three figures, 
whence a descent leads down into 
a sunken storey in which is a large 
white marble image, held in the 
most superstitious veneration by the 
sect, and to conceal which the pu- 
jaris will tell any number of lies, 
each in succession contradicting the 
preceding. It has a slight hollow 
in the shoulder, said to have been 
caused by water that used to drop 
from the ear—whence it obtained 
the name of Amijhara—‘ nectar- 
drop.’ ” This derivation also requires 
to be modified; but more of that 
anon, At Jindghar I was told that 
Major Lang, when Political Agent 
in Kathiawar, though a most popu- 
lar officer, had been prevented from 
entering the cave vi et armis ; and 
that when Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, 
when Governor of Bombay, visited 
Girnar, all the influence of Bhaoad- 
din, the brother-in-law of the Nawab 
and the most powerful man in the 
state, was exercised in vain to ob- 
tain admission to the Amijhara. I 
have already mentioned that Mr. 
Graham was driven back; and two 
attempts made after my visit were 
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not only unsuccessful, but nearly re- 
sulted in bloodshed. 

My success was partly a fluke and 
partly owing to management. I had 
confided to the wild Kooshal my 
great desire to see the Amijhara, and 
promised him a small reward if we 
succeeded ; on which his protruding 
luminous eye literally blazed with 
delight, and he promised to give me 
every support, though not, I think, 
so much because of the reward as 
for the fun itself. When people 
visit the Jain temples it is usual to 
send round with them a few of the 
priests, or. other custodians, and 
also some of the Arab guard, whose 
ruffianly appearance has been already 
noted. The entrance to the con- 
cealed temple, beneath which is the 
Amijhara cave, is in the inner south 
side of the enclosure of the first 
temple which the visitor enters— 
great temple dedicated to Nemi- 
natha, the twenty-second Tirthan- 
kara. No one who did not know of 
it beforehand would suspect the 
existence of this concealed temple; 
for the door is a part of the latticed 
stone-work which forms that part of 
the enclosure, and there is nothing 
—except a small key-hole, which 
might easily escape even close ob- 
servation—to indicate that there is 
any door at all. 

Having been minutely instructed 
as to the position of this secret en- 
trance, I only just privately noted 
its whereabouts on first passin 
through the courtyard of the temple, 
made no allusion whatever to it, 
and passed on to an examination 
of the temples. In each of these 
I lingered as long as_ possible, 
examining everything, asking in- 
terminable questions, and display- 
ing a knowledge of all the twenty- 
four ‘Tirthankaras, and an_ in- 
terest in them, which surprised 
‘even myself, and made the Man of 


Pleasure, who was not in the secret. 


of my plan, regard me with aston- 
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ishment and respect. The conse- 
quence of this was, that the Arab 
guard dropped off one by one in 
disgust before I was well done with 
the first temple—probably deeming 
it more interesting and more lucra- 
tive to bully pilgrims than to hang 
in attendance upon a Sahib who 
would evidently do no harm. As 
we passed through the other tem- 
ples, the priestly and other attend- 
ants also began to get tired and 
dropped off one by one, until short- 
ly before I began to retrace my 
steps, only the man carrying the 
keys and two others were left. No 
harm could be expected from a vis- 
itor who never asked about the 
concealed temple ; who had made no 
demur about taking off his shoes; 
who never offered to intrude into 
any shrine an inch beyond the point 
where lie was asked to stop; and 
who displayed such a respectful in- 
terest in Parashvanatha, Abhinan- 
danatha, and all the other saints ! 
The three attendants who re- 
mained never suspected what I was 
after, when, on our return to the 
courtyard of the great temple of 
Neminath, I expressed a wish to 
have another look at the outside of 
that splendid edifice, ‘and, in order 
to do so, backed towards the secret 
door of the concealed temple; but 
no sooner was J there than I turned 
suddenly upon them, threw off the 
disguise of the third Tirthankara, 
Shambhavanatha, which I had hith- 
erto been using, and suddenly said 
—* And now we shall go to see the ~ 
Amijhara.” 
Had Adinatha himself risen 
from the ground they. could not 
have been more thunderstruck; 
and they immediately raised a ery 
of dismay. The man with the keys, 
which were only two or three bent 
bars of steel, attempted to run off; 
but the glittering eye of Kooshal 
was upon him, and before he had 
withdrawn three steps the keys were 
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in the latter’s hand. There was no 
torture, threat, or violence of any 
kind ; simply the keys passed into 
Kooshal’s hand ; the secret door of 
the concealed temple was opened, 
and I found myself at the entrance 
of the excavation below. 
There was not a moment’s time 
to be lost; for the priest had run 
off to the Khengar palace calling 
loudly on the Arab guard; and I 
knew that if I waited for their ar- 
rival, I should never see the Ami- 
jhara. So I at once lighted a small 
piece of candle which I had brought 
with me, and proceeded to descend 
into the cave or underground 
chamber, by steps cut in the rock, 
and going down from a small aper- 
ture in the stone floor of the tem- 
ple. On this the remaining at- 
tendants begged me to allow one 
vf them to go down with me, also 
with a light, in order to see that 
no profanation occurred, which of 
course was at once assented to. I 
heard, afterwards, that this servitor 
was secretly put to death for his 
share in the business; but trust 
and believe that this statement was 
one of those numerous inventions 
which are added on to any unusual 
occurrence bY the natives of India, 
and not by them alone, At all 
events I did not ask the man to 
conduct me, or to go down with me 
at all, though, as will appear, it was 
well for me that he did so, The 
Jain tenderness for life of all kinds, 
ought surely to have protected 
him from such a fate as that which 
he was said to have met with; but 
I would not place much dependence 
on that argument, for the Jains 
show their tenderness for life in 
a curious way at times, and, not- 
withstanding their affinity to the 
Badhists, appear to have aided 
the Brahmans in finally extirpating 
the Budhists from India by means 
of torture and slaughter,—which 
was not only inconsistent, but also 


intensely cowardly and mean on the 
part of the Jains. 

I can quite understand a doubt 
arising as to how far my conduct 
on this occasion was justifiable. If 
the Jains chose to keep their Ami- 
jhara défendu, and did not invite 
me to believe in its alleged mirac- 
ulous properties, what right had I 
to penetrate to the sacred shrine, 
and so to commit what they might, 
however unwarrantably, regard as 
an act of sacrilege? This question 
of moral casuistry did not occur to 
me at the moment, so intent was I 
on seeing the Perspiring Statue ; 
but so-called sacrilege of the kind 
is a small matter in India, where, as 
a personal favour, or on payment of 
a small sum, priests will often intro- 
duce you into the most sacred 
places. Moreover, if people give 
out that a statue possesses cer- 
tain supernatural properties, they 
lay themselves open to have that 
tested by lovers of truth, so far as 
that can be done without violence 
or fraud, Life is too short, and 
the strain on the human race is too 
great, to justify much ceremonious- 
ness on such points. There was 
certainly no time, however, for 
entering even on such a discussion, 
so down I went, preceded by the 
servitor and followed by Kooshal, 
leaving V. V. and the Man of Plea- 
sure to keep watch above, lest my 
acquaintance with the Amijhara 
might be prolonged too far. Both 
of them, but especially the unfor- 
tunate Man of Pleasure, were look- 
ing positively cream-coloured by 
this time from excitement; and 
small wonder, considering that they 
were left to bear the brunt of the 
shock of the Arab guard. 

The aperture israther narrow and 
the steps high which lead down 
into the underground chamber. 
That chamber, which seems to have 


‘been excavated out of the rock, is 


of course quite dark, and, judging 
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roughly, is only about six feet high, 
little more in breadth, and about 
eight or nine feet long; but that 
does not include the considerable 
space of the niches in which four 
statues, if sitting figures may so be 
called, are placed. The Amijhara 
itself is a figure of Parashvanatha, 
over life-size, seated squatting, and 
made of very fine close white marble. 
I did not see any “hollow in the 
shoulder, said to fone been caused 
by water that dropped from the 
ear ;” but a silver plate had been let 
into the fleshy part of the upper 
right arm, and possibly this may 
cover the hollow alluded to; and 
beneath this, at the saint’s side, 
there is a trough, about a foot long 
and a few inches in depth, for the 
perspiration to run into. There 
were silver ornaments on the wrists 
and body; and, I was told after- 
wards, silver plates on the soles. of 
the feet, but these I did not myself 
notice. On the right hand of the 
visitor, as he faces the Amijhara, 
there are three other shrines—one 
with another, but smaller, white 
marble figure of the same Tirthan- 
kara. The other two figures were 
somewhat larger in black stone, 
and I came to the conclusion 
(though I could not now give any 
sufficient reason for it) that they 
were images of Mahavira. 

Indeed there was not much time 
for a elose inspection. Both Koo- 
shal and the servitor of the temples 
were urging me- to ascend immedi- 
ately ; and as they had aided me so 
far, I felt that it wonld not have 
been right, and much less consid- 
erate, to have resisted their request. 
Any long delay in the sanctum 
would inevitably have suggested the 
idea that some process of sacrilege 
was going on, and so I thought it 
best to content myself with a hasty 
but close examination of the sacred 
excavation.. On ascending to the 
surface I found that the Arab guard 
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had been kept in the outside of the 
temple, in the courtyard of that 
of- Neminatha, and that three or 
four of the Jain priests were await- 
ing my ascent, indignant enough, 
but disposed to treat the affair 
quietly. 

There was no perspiration on 
this statue of Parashvanatha when 
I saw it; but it is extremely likely 
to perspire in certain circumstances. 
On inquiring particularly into that 
point, I was told that its perspir- 
ing qualities were specially mani- 
fest in the great season of pilgrims 
to Girnar—that is to say, in April 
and May—towards the end of the 
hot season, when the outer air is 
laden with moisture. Little of that 
outer air may descend into the 
Amijhara excavations, for the ten- 
dency of hot air is to ascend; but 
a certain amount of moist hot air 
will be brought into it by attraction, 
and the moisture in it will be at 
once condensed, with the appearance 
of perspiration, on the large cold 
marble statue to which the pilgrim’s 
attention is chiefly directed. More- 
over, when a dozen of pilgrims or 
so are collected in that cold under- 
ground apartment, the moisture of 
their warm breaths will condense 
upon the cold marble figure before 
them, just as moisture condenses 
upon a tumbler with ice in it, or on 
the windows of a crowded church 
which on the outside are exposed 
to cold. <A better illustration of 
the effect of the Amijhara in con- 
densing the moisture conveyed into 
the air around it may be found in 
the cold store pillar of a church 
which has been lighted and is 
filled by a large congregation. In 
a very short time such a cold 
pillar so condenses moisture that 
it becomes quite wet; and this is 
what the Amijhara must soon be- 
come when even half-a-dozen wor- 
shippers are set to pray before it. 
It must necessarily perspire very 
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soon, or rather, preseut the appear- 
ance of doing so; and the more vo- 
taries there are to pray before - it, 
and the greater their excitement, 
the more it will perspire. This is 
quite in accordance with all I could 
learn in regard to the perspiring 
qualities of the Amijhara; but it is 
not impossible that the silver plate 
in the arm may have something to 
do with an artificial exudation of 
water, or of “ nectar” of some kind, 
when the pilgrims have been work- 
ed up into a sufficient state of quasi 
religious excitement. That is very 
likely, and is certainly fully paral- 
leled by the coarse and transparent 
trickery which seems to impose 
upon a considerable portion of the 
middle classes in England and 
America, and which finds its couf- 
terpart among the lower classes in 
their affection for Claimants and 
Dr. Kenealys. The great difference 
is, that people in the West work 
themselves out of their delusions in 
a short time; whereas, in the East, 
they no sooner find a new delusion 
than they erect temples to its hon- 
our, found a new religion upon it, 
and remain in it for centuries. It 
is said that great treasure is con- 
cealed in this vault of the Amijhara, 
and such may be the case for all I 
know to the contrary ; but no indi- 
cations of any receptacle for it 
appeared. 

Mr. Burgess has translated the 
word Amijhara as “ nectar-drop ;” 
and the guardians of the temples 
said that the term came from the 
perspiring qualities of the statue— 
from its exuding Amrit, or the nectar 
of the gods. But Indian words 
relating to religious objects are 
always very near the Sanscrit; and 
“dhara” being the word in that 
language for a drop, the compound 
would have been “ Amridhara” 
had the above derivation been 
correct. An eminent orientalist 
has suggested to me that the second 


part of the compound must be the 
Sanscrit “ jhara,” which means a well 
or stream, or a springing up, or ex- 
uding. - Thus the word would orig- 
inally be “ Amritjhara.” The only 
difficulty is as to the elision of the r 
and the ¢ in Amijhara, but that 
might occur naturally enough, and 
especially in Gfzerathi mouths. 
When I ascended from the Ami- 
jhara I found that several of the 
Jain priests were in the concealed 
temple. They looked very serious, 
but had kept the Arab guard out- 
side in the courtyard of the temple 
of Neminath, and sent these away 
before they allowed me to go out. 
The whole matter promised to go 
off very quietly, and I returned to 
my own quarters without thinking 
much about it. But in the course 
of the afternoon a good deal of ex- 
citement got up in the Khengar 
Mehel, and among the pilgrims re- 
siding there and encamped in its 
neighbourhood. The Arab guard 
had, so far as I could judge, been 
rather amused by the occurrence ; 
for, being Muhammadans, they of 
course disliked the sanctity of an 
idol; but at the same time they 
were bound, in accordance with the 
conditions of their being there at 
all, to protect it from my visit. But 
they, and still more the priests, were 
rather puzzled what to do when I 
had actually visited the sacred shrine, 
and came out of it quietly, as if I 
had very much admired it, and had 
conferred a favour upon them by 
visiting it. They could not well 
murder me for a visit to Parashva- 
natha, which flowed naturally from 
the circumstances ; and that would 
have been much too serious, and, as 
regarded themselves, too destructive 
a thing to have been attempted, or 
even to have been seriously thought 
of. Not the less, but even more, 
on that account were they placed in 
an extremely unpleasant position. 
Here was the sacred Amijhara, 
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which political agents, governors, 
and antiquarians had desired to see 
in vain; and yet a quiet, unknown 
individual deviously wandered into 
it, without any noise or disturb- 
ance, as if Parashvanatha were his 
bosom friend, and this long-de- 
fended excavation his congenial 
abode. I don’t wonder they were 
puzzled, and let me go on my way 
in peace. 

But, in the afternoon, another 
element began to assert itself. 
There was an uneasy feeling that 
they had not done what they ought 
to have done, and that a curious 
stranger had walked through their 
advanced-guards and careful lines, 
after a fashion which, if it did not 
make them entirely ridiculous, at 
least reflected seriously upon them, 
The result of this was that a 
good deal of excitement arose. 
The Arab guard had a. station 
on the other roof of the Khen- 
gar Mehel, where they, at cer- 
tain hours, invoked Allah, and ex- 
pressed their opinion. that Mu- 
hammad was his only prophet; but 
it had, before, been found only 
necessary for one or two of these 
heroes to appear there. After my 
visit to the Amijhata there were 
half-a-dozen of them up there, and 
they amused themse!ves by hand- 
ling their matchlocks, The Jain pil- 
grims, too, had got into a state of 
great excitement, and were buzzing 
about like bees in a disturbed nest. 
I did not much mind this, however, 
urtil I heard that a report had 
spread among them to the effect 
that I had polluted the Amijhara by 
taking down a fowl and eating it 
before the sacred im Of course 
nothing of the kind had occurred ; 
[ had even taken off my shoes on 
going down, in order to avoid pro- 
fanation as far as possible, and had 
not touched the images. But still 
the spreading of a mischievous re- 
port of this kind was unpleasant; 
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because, though the Jains are usually 
an extremely quiet people, they are 
capable of beigg excited, as I have 
already mentioned, even to the com- 
mittal of murder, by what they re- 
gard as insults to their religion ; and 
to have wantonly eaten a fowl before 
their most sacred image would cer- 
tainly have been an unpardonable 
offence. I know not how this re- 
port arose; but in such cases there 
is usually some mischievous scoun- 
drel who sets the story going, but 
keeps himself well in the back- 
und. 

With the Jand4ghar state and 
the prestige of a Sahib to back me, 
there was very little reason for 
alarm; but religious fanaticism is 
not a thing to be trifled with, so I 
thought it prudent to make a diver- 
sion; and a happy thought occurred 
to me. Telling my people to re- 
main quiet in the palace, I ascended 
alone in the evening to the Mother 
of Gods, with the aid of a long bam- 
boo, which I had brought up with 
me, by way of alpenstock. This 
took the pilgrims by surprise; and, 
as | afterwards learned, a report 
spread among them that I was go- 
ing to spend the night on Kalika 
with the Dread Mother. Possibly 


. this may have been suggested by the 


same inventive genius who originat- 
ed the story about the fowl, or the 
lively Kooshal may have hit upon - 
it; but at all events it did me the 
good service of quieting the priests 
and pilgrims ; for evidently a being 
who did not hesitate to go up alone 
at night to interview the Dread 
Mother, and probably to be de- 
voured by her, might be allowed 
some privilege in the way of visit- 
ing perspiring statues. 

An ascent of 600 feet, chiefly up 
steep stone staircases, took me to 
the shrine of the Universal Mother, 
or the Mother of Gods. Daylight 
was fading as I reached the top of 
the Amba Mata Peak, and the an- 
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cient weird-looking temple which 
covers the shrine; and it is by no 
means wonderful if something, at 
least, of 


« A weight of awe, not easy to be borne, 

Fell suddenly upon my spirit, cast 

From the dread bosom of the unknown 
past.”’ 


Inside, the temple is blackened 
with smoke, and it looks as if it 
might be of any antiquity. The 
paint-besmeared stone which occu- 
pies the shrine can hardly be said 
to represent anything in particular ; 
but it is held in the profoundest 
veneration, not only by Hindus, but 
even by the Jain pilgrims, Mr. 
Burgess informs us that the goddess 
has the following inscription to her 
honour; but he does not tell us 
where it is to be found, and I 
think it is not in this Amba Mata 
temple :— 

“The destroyer of donbts and 
fears, the accomplisher of all human 
desires and wishes, who eauses to 
be completed the designs of the de- 
vout,—such a goddess is Shri Mata 
Ambika, the sole power whereby 
the prayers of mankind are fulfilled. 
To her be praise and glory!” 

I told the Hindu devotees of this 
great power what had occurred to 
the Amijhara, and they were highly 
delighted to hear it, looking down 
‘ upon the Jains as they did much 
as a High Church clergyman in Eng- 
land regards Dissenting preachers, 
or as a Roman Catholic bishop re- 
gards High Church English clergy- 
mer, or as a devotee of Nature 
looks down upon them all. On 
my suggesting that they might be 
of some use to me in calming the 
minds of the pilgrims, and dissi- 
pating the idea that any real sac- 
rilege had occurred, they eagerly 
promised to do so, and told me 
to make my mind easy, for they 
would take me under their pro- 
tection, and see that no harm 
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occurred to me in Girnar. Nor was 
this a mere empty promise; for they 
at once spoke on the subject, in a 
very threatening manner, to a party 
of pilgrims who were returning 
from the Gorukthnath peak, and 
were going to sleep at the Jain 
temples. Next day, also, they 
acted in-a similar manner; and, 
strangely enough, whether it was 
this exploit, or afterwards sleeping 
at the foot of the Dread Mother, 
when I returned to Bombay after 
this excursion, every ashy Bawa I 
passed seemed to recognise me and 
almost to look upon me as a brother. 
After talking for some time with 
the devotees, beside a fire which 
they had in the centre of their 
gloomy temple, I took leave of 
them and descended by starlight, 
and by the rising light of a still un- 
seen moon, to the Khengar palace, 
without meeting with any moles- 
tation, or, indeed, with any person 
at all. 

The next day was devoted to 
visiting some places of interest not 
far from the Jain temples. One of 
these is the famous Bhairava Jap, 
or “Leap of Death.” This is a 
huge rock which rises on the edge 
of the ledge and slightly overhangs 
the great precipice, so that a leap 
from it must involve a tremendous 
fall. It used to be the custom for 
those who desired to avail them 
selves of this convenience to take 
up a cocoa-nut with them, to place 
it on the very verge of this rock, 
and to poise themselves on it— 
which naturally resulted in their 
going over. The Leap of Death, 
however, does not seem to have 
been very often had recourse to in 
historical times, and for years the 
use of it has been forbidden. But 
even still, occasionally, the leap is 
taken, and, no doubt, would be 
so more often than it is were it not 
for the difficulty of getting up to 
the top of the rock, now that a 
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rope which formerly afforded aid 
has been removed. There is no 
lack of other points where quite as 
effectual a leap could be made ; but 
over these it might not have the 
same sanctified effect. Near this I 
came on the residence of a very fa- 
mous and charitable ascetic, called 
Shivadas, who bears a high reputa- 
tion, and who condescended to talk 
with me, This man is of unknown 
age ; he seems to have been seen by 
Mrs. Postans in 1838, and spoke to 
me of much earlier visits of Euro- 
peans. He evidently did not alto- 
gether despise comfort, and devotees 
of this class sometimes live to an 
extraordinary age. A long - 
lower down, in a valley filled wit 
thick jungle, through which it was 
not easy to push a way, I came 
upon some very wild devotees. 
Being desirous, if possible, of 
ascending the forbidden Kalika, I 
determined to sleep for one night at 
the foot of the Dread Mother as the 
only feasible way of accomplishing 
the ascent. To my surprise, how- 
ever, Kooshal failed me on this 
occasion. His brother-in-law had 
died below, at the very hour when 
we had visited the Perspiring Stat- 
ue and he required to descend the 
mountain in order-to burn the bod 
at the Damodar temple. At first I 
thought that this was a polite way, 
on the part of the J@naghar officials, 
of withdrawing a too accommodat- 
ing servitor; but it was evident 
that the event had really occurred, 
from the taunts to which Kooshal 
was subjected as to the power of 
Parashvanatha to avenge the viola- 
tion of his sacred shrine, and from 
his own uneasiness and alarm, I 
say nothing of the logic of Parish- 
nath in punishing the brother-in- 
law because of our escapade, because 
reason is an element almost wholly 
wanting in the coupling of cause 
and effect in India when religious 
feelings come into play. Kooshal did 
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f° with me as far as the place which 
selected to sleep at, but nothing 
would induce him to remain there 
over the night, or to attempt Kali- 
ka, because to do so would make. 
him too late for the obsequies of his 
brother-in-law. My Portuguese 
servants also refused to accompany 
me, though they seemed almost 
equally to dislike the idea of being 
left in the Khengar temple; but 
V. V. and the Man of Pleasure 
came after doing their best to ad- 
vise me against the enterprise. 
After passing the Mother of Gods 
again I first visited the two princi- 
al peaks lying between that and 
alika. The first of these is the 
Gorukhanatha, and is much _ less 
difficult of ascent than the other. 
Its height is about 3500 feet above 
the sea, and it commands a very 
good view of the mountain-mass of 
Girnar, and also of a vast circle of 
country round, The other peak is 
very nearly the same height; and a 
steep descent of about 400 feet has 
to be made from the base of Goruk- 
hanatha before the ascent of it com- 
mences. This Datatrya, or Nemi- 
nath, peak is quite an aiguille, and 
is trying to the nerves as well as the 
muscles. Stone steps have been cut 
out of or marked into this rock- 
needle, but they are very high and 
narrow, without any protecting 
balustrade ; and if giddiness seized 
the climber, down he would go to 
utter destructicn. In fact it not 
unfrequently happens that pilgrims 
climbing this peak do lose their 
footing, and are dashed to pieces, 
This is not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering the half-starved exhausted 
state in which many of them are; 
the wonder is that so many of them, 
and even women, make the ascent. 
This peak is sacred to Nemina- 
tha, the twenty-second Tirthankara, 
and is associated also with his first 
convert the King Datatri. Nemi- 
nath himself was of royal family, 
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and, according to the legend, in his 
last incarnation, after 300 years of 
sinful worldly life, he spent 700 
years on Girnar as an ascetic before 
she finally obtained emancipation 
and entered Nirvana from the sum- 
mit of this very peak, on which oc- 
casion he left the prints of his feet 
on the rock and which still remain, 
though a sceptic might be inclined 
to imagine that these footprints had 
been carved by the hands of man, 

On the very top of this rock- 
needle, I found an old naked de- 
votee guarding the sacred foot- 
prints, though he was not a Jain, 
but a Sivite; and, on taking him 
into my confidence as to ascending 
Kalika, he said that he and some 
other ascetics had a place down 
below at the foot of the Dread 
Mother, where I could sleep in 
safety, and that some of them 
might accompany me in the ascent, 
if I chose to persist in it, which he 
did not advise, This place was a 
sort of shelf in the rocks’ at the foot 
of the Raen Mata, and above an 
immense basin of jungle which is 
said to be infested by Aghoras. It 
has some trees, a small -place of 
worship with a shrine, two or three 
small stone houses or huts, and about 
tifty square yards of level ground. If 
the naked ascetic on the top of the 

eak above was not very prepossess- 
ing, still less so were his naked 
companions here below ; and at first 
they strenuously objected to my 
staying there at all. The old man, 
however, soon made his appearance 
and put matters to rights. He was 
an oily sort of managing old man, 
while his disciples were crude and 
savage young or middle-aged 
ascetics. 

Left here with only V. V. and 
the Man of Pleasure, I found that 
these two, being Brahmans, were 
allowed to occupy one of the small 
houses, which they did soon after 
nightfall, barricading the door in a 
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most elaborate manner; but that I, 
not being a twice-born, could on no 
account be allowed to enter any of 
the habitations of this holy and ash- 
garmented community. “Decco, 
behold,” said this oily old ascetic, 
in his oiliest and most persuasive 
manner, “ here is a far better place 
for you to sleep in ;” and with that 
he showed me a little stone cottage 
or hut on the other side of the level 
space. The peculiarity of this cot- 
tage was not so much that it had no 
door as that it had no roof, and ap- 
peared never to have had any. The 
walls were about five feet high, and 
there the erection seemed .to have 
stopped. “Utcha? Bohut utcha? 
Excellent! very excellent! isn’t it?” 
said the devotee, in most persua- 
sive tones, his experience having 
evidently taught him that to impress 
that idea strongly upon the mind 
was quite sufficient to get it ac- 
cepted. But, in truth, I was very 
glad to get this cottage, because 
devotees are apt to make a merit of 
not destroying parasites; to sleep 
in one of their close huts would 
have been intolerable; and the place 
was too close to the jungly basin 
below, which harbours wild beasts, 
to make it pleasant to sleep in an 
open corner. 

Accordingly I had my haps laid out 
in this roofless cottage, and when 
every one else seemed to have gone 
to sleep the old devotee came to see 
me again. He evidently thought it 
unnecessary to meet the night air in 
a costume of paint and ashes, now 
that there were no pilgrims to see 
him for he had on a long robe like 
a dressing-gown, to which Joseph’s 
coat was nothing, so many were the 
colours and so innumerable the 

ieces of which it was composed. 
he old scoundrel was bent on a 
most unascetic indulgence, for, after 
a little cireumlocution, he told me 
that his stomach was out of order, 
and that he expected I would give 
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him a little brandy in return for his 
complaisance in allowing me to sleep 
there. I had no brandy to give 
him, having only a bottle of cham- 
pagne with me; and that, in con- 
sideration of the fatigues of next 
day, was much too precious to be 
wasted upon him. So I told him 
that I had something far better 
than brandy—something to be com- 
pared only to the amrit of the gods, 
a very little of which I would be- 
stow upon him as a mark of my 
obligation and respect. I then 
mixed some chlorodyne in water, 
and saw him drink it off; for I had 
a small bottle of it always about 
me on this mountain, because chol- 
era is very likely to attack one where 
pilgrims are collected. I think the 
pouring it out in drops and the 
writing on the label impressed him 
greatly, and he was quite delighted 
with its heating and exciting effects. 
He had not left me long before he 
reappeared, and begged for some 
more of the amrit. This time I 
gave him a pretty stiff dose. In 
truth I did not half like the noc- 
turnal visits of this quasi ascetic, 
with his questionable taste for 
brandy. He might be an Aghora 
himself, for all I knew to the con- 
trary—a two-legged man-eater; and 
certainly his companions were sav- 
age enough easily to pass for that. 
They were not harmless Jains, but 
worshippers of Siva the Destroyer ; 
and this demand for brandy was in 
itself suspicious. Among the Ag- 
horas, as will be seen farther on, 
“flesh and spirituous liquors consti- 
tute the diet of the adept.” Might 
not this ancient party be himself an 
adept, and the “spirituous liquor” 
he was in’search of be wanted only 
as a preliminary whet-to some 
“flesh” to which he saw his car- 
nivorous way? I asked him if 
there were any Aghoras about, and 
he said there were, “there and 
there,” pointing to the jungle be- 
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low and to the rocks above, but 
“not here, not here,” pointing to 
his own place.+ Indeed he was at 
so much pains to convince me that 
no Aghoras were “here,” as rather 
to excite suspicion the other way. 

After administering the second 
dose, I saw no more of the ancient 
party, and had undisturbed repose 
till morning, though it was some 
time before I could fall asleep. As 
the moon rose it lighted up an im- 
mense rock, which rose immediately 
above the roofless cottage, on the 
floor of which I was lying ; and the 
unpleasant idea obtruded itself that 
the top of this rock would be a 
most convenient point for rolling 
down large stones or rocks into the 
cottage. There even seemed to be 
rocks upon it handy for the pur- 
pose; and I unfortunately remem- 
bered a story, told by Colonel Tod, 
of an Aghora who nearly killed a 
Brahman lad with large stones for 
the purpose of turning him into 
food. Of course I had noticed the 
rock before, but the possibility of 
its being turned to such a use had 
never occurred to me until I was 
lying alone beneath it, and it be- 
came lit up by the moon. This 
was rather more than I had bar- 
gaived for. I had a revolver and a 
breech-loading pistol and rifle with 
me—arms sufficient for any num- 
ber of Aghoras—but they would 
not protect me, when asleep, 
against rocks. The idea was quite 
gratuitous and rather absurd ; but 
it was difficult to get rid of it, and 
it was aided by the maniacal cries 
of an ascetic high up on the peak 
above. So I watched that rock for 
some time, till the fatigues of the 
day brought sleep; and whenever I 
partially awoke from the hardness 
of my bed, I found my eyes turning 
upon it. 

Mrs. Postans says of Girnar— 
“ The people of the neighbourhood, 
with all the superstition common 
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to those who dwell surrounded by 
mountain fastnesses, state that the 
unfrequented passes of the hills are 
inhabited by cannibals, whom, curi- 
ously enough, they éntitle ogres. 
I could not discover how the belief 
or the word had originated.” It is, 
however, not in the passes of the 


hills, but in a part of Girnar itself and’ 


of its jungly basins in which Aghoras 
still linger. When Mrs. Postans re- 
marked that they were curiously 
enough called “ ogres,” it was evi- 
dently a form of the word Aghora 
which she heard. ‘The stricter form, 
I believe, of the title of the two-legged 
man-eater is Aghori, but he is usually 
called Aghora on Girnar; and this 
is frequently abbreviated to Aghor, 


pronounced Ughor, which latter: 


sound is almost precisely the same 
as ogre. Very likely our word is 
derived from it, but I have not gone 
sufficiently into that point. 

Colovel Tod, on his visit to 
Girnar in 1822, heard a good deal 
about the Aghoras, but it is not 
certain that he saw any, though 
on the top of Goruknath he met 
a very wild maniacal ascetic whom 
he took to be an Aghora, and who 
may have been one of the com- 
munity beside whom I slept. The 
Colonel wanted much to ascend 
Kalika; but a sudden attack of 
lameness—which of course was 
ascribed to the intervention of the 
dread goddess—prevented him from 
even making the attempt. Mr. 
Williams, a friend who was with 
him, made to him the following 
statement on the subject: “ When 
I was in Kathiawar, there were 
three or four men who literally 
lived like wild beasts, realising the 
story of Nebuchadnezzar, except 
that they also ate raw and human 
flesh. One of these devils came, 
I think in 1808, to Baroda, and 
actually ate the arm of a dead 
child. Another came into the 
camp of the Sirsoho of Kathiawar, 
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but he was not suffered to remain, 
although they covered him with 
shawls; and at one of the Jatras 
at Girnar, one of these Aghoris 
came to the rock among the pil- 
grims, who made pooja, or worship 
to him, and clad him with shawls, 
turbans, rings, &c. He sat for 
some time, and, at length, with an 
idiotic laugh, sprang up and darted 
into the forest.” Mr. Tenet only 
says that they are supposed to haunt 
Kalika ; and adds, “ without a guide 
it would have been useless attempt- 
ing to reach that almost inaccessible 
point, to which, says common re- 
port, if three set out, but two may 
be expected to return.” 

A brief reference has been made 
to the Aghoras by the late Professor 
H. H. Wilson, in his ‘ Sketch of the 
Religious Sects of the Hindus’ 
(Calcutta, 1846); but even that re- 
ference I must abbreviate in order 
to adapt it for polite readers, After 
alluding to the Paramahansa, the 
ascetic who becomes “ equally indif- 
ferent to pleasure or pain, insensible 
of heat or cold, and incapable of 
satiety or want,” the Oxford Pro- 
fessor goes on as follows: “ The 
same profession of worldly indiffer- 
ence characterises the Aghori or 
Aghorapanthi; but he seeks occa- 
sions for its display, and demands 
alms as a reward for its exhibition. 
The original Aghori worship seems 
to have been that of Devi, in some 
of her terrific forms, and to have 
required even human victims for its 
performance. In imitation of the 
formidable aspect under which the 
goddess was worshipped, the ap- 
pearance of her votary was rendered 
as hideous as_ possible, and his 
wand and water-pot were a staff set 
with bones and the upper half of 
a skull. The practices were of a 
similar nature, and flesh and spir- 
ituous liquors constituted at will 
the diet of the adept. In proof 
of their indifference to worldly 
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objects, they eat and drink what- 
ever is given to them, even carrion, 
&c. They also inflict gashes on 
their limbs, that the crime of blood 
may rest upon the head of the 
recusant ; and they have a variety 
of similar disgusting devices to ex- 
tort money from the timid, credu- 
lous Hindu. They are fortunately 
not numerous, and are universally 
detested and feared,” 

Girnar is exactly the place where 
this order of devotees would be 
likely to be found lingering; and, 
from what one of the officers of the 
Nawab reluctantly admitted to me, 
I doubt not they do exist there, 
and that I saw some of them; 
though, to make anything like in- 
timate acquaintance with them, it 
would be necessary to live for some 
days in the jungly basin at the foot 
of Kalika. Many of the Indian 
devotees go through terrible pri- 
vations, and pass into a state in 
which they are hardly responsible 
for their actions, and become Ag- 
horas in fact if not in name. The 
word seems to have originally meant 
“Fire-eater,” but it is now associ- 
ated with the eating of anything 
dreadful. 

I am sorry to say that my at- 
tempted ascent of Kalika turned 
out a failure. I wished to start 
early in the morning; but all my 
efforts could not get the ascetics— 
who were to accompany me to show 
the way — to move before nine. 
They objected that they had reli- 
gious rites to perform, but what 


these were I could not discover, 


At last, however, we got off, leay- 
ing behind the unfortunate Man 
of Pleasure, who could not be pre- 
vailed upon to attempt an interview 
with the Dread Mother. He had 
the same story as one mentioned 
by Colonel Tod, to the effect that 
when mortals are rash enough to 
make the ascent, they are joined by 
some devotee who offers to show 
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them the way, and soon devours 
them, after having appeared as the 
Dread Mother -herself. I did not 
like the idea of leaving him alone, 
so I suggested to him that the 
Dread One might take advantage of 
our absence, appear before him in 
the shape of a Bawa, and swallow 
him up where he was; but this 
idea, which did not seem to have 
struck him before, knocked him, as 
it were, into still more of a heap. 
The ascent of Kalika, however, was 
still more dreaded by him; and 
such a feeling on the part of a Brah- 
man resident so near Girnar, and 
also a Government official, went far 
to convince me that the dread mount 
is dangerous—that is to say, that 
steps are taken to make it so, I 
then suggested that he might return 
to the Khengar palace; but this, he 
said, his duty to ne would not allow 
of. Thus puzzled between his duties 
and his fears, the Man of Pleasure 
had reached an apex of misery un- 
relieved by any happiness, and I 
was very glad to leave my rifle with 
him as a protection from Aghoras, 
and to give him leave to fire it 
occasionally. 

Starting about nine in the morn- 
ing, with V. V. and two or three of 
the Bawas, I found that the foot- 
track, which at first was visible, 
soon came to an end, and that an 
unexpected difficulty presented it- 
self. From the high top of the 
Datatrya it looked easy enough to 
ascend Kalika; but on trial I found 
that its side was thickly covered 
with huge blocks of rough granite. 
These blocks were close enough to 
each other—most provokingly so— 
but they were far too large to admit 
of leaping from one to the other, even 
had leaping been possible for me. 
Consequently we had to scramble 
up one side of each rough block of 
granite only to scramble down the 
other, and there found ourselves in 
immediate contact with a similar 
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exasperating obstacle, This, as I 
say, was wholly unexpected ; and I 
had also the disadvantage of being 
lame with rheumatism. By the 
time we had got about a third of 
the way up the peak I saw quite 
clearly that though I might con- 
trive to reach the summit by night- 
fall, the fatigue and suffering in- 
volved would be so great that there 
would be nothing left for me when I 
did get there, but at once to sink 
into the arms of the Dread Mother: 
and the Bhairava Jap would have 
afforded a much pleasanter route 
than that. I tried to get V. V. and 
the Bawas to return to their nest 
for my haps and make some ar- 


rangements for my passing the 
night where I was, and finishing 
the ascent next day ; but they would 
not assent to anything of the kind, 
and so I had to return. Greatly 
relieved was the Man of Pleasrze 
when he saw me again. He had 
become nervous, and had nearly 
consumed all my cartridges, firing 
them off against a rock at inter- 
vals of about ten minutes, to keep 
off ogres, and to keep up his faint- 
ing spirits; but, when he saw me 
safe back, a tinge of happiness 
came over the mountain of his 
misery, though clouded by a dark 
misgiving as to what might next 
be in store for him. 
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SomewHeEre have I seen her wander 
Bearing bay and oleander, 

And the soft air whispered round her 
With a delicate sweet motion; 

And from far there followed after 
Ringing laughter, mocking laughter— 
Inextinguishable laughter— 

Of the merry girls who found her 
Singing by the purple ocean, 

Songs I made of sun and shadow 
For my maiden of the meadow. 
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Tne duty assigned to the Royal 
Commission on Army Retirement, 
whose Report has now been before 
the public for the last two months, 
was perhaps the most important in 
connection with military affairs 
that has ever had to be undertaken 
in peace time. For on the solution 
they arrive at of the problem set 
before them to work out, depends 
whether the abolition of purchase 
is to destroy the efficiency of the 
army, or whether new conditions 
could be found for furnishing that 
essential part of an efficient army, 
a body of officers in the vigour of 
life. The Commission have faced 
and solved the problem boldly, and 
both the army and they are to be 
congratulated on the result—a result 
the more satisfactory because, while 
that body contained some members 
of conspicnoas ability, the conserva- 
tive element in military matters 
was fairly, indeed liberally, repre- 
sented on it.. Its composition was 
in this sense thoroughly judicious. 
The recommendation of men of a 
different stamp from that of some 
members of the Commission holding 
strong opinions in favour of abolish- 
ing purchase, or generally belong- 
ing to the advanced school of mili- 
tary thought, if they might have 
given us @ more original scheme, 
would not have carried the mili- 
tary world with them; and any 
proposals advanced by them would 
have had to run the gauntlet of 
fresh criticism. In fact, the pub- 
lication of the Report would hams 
been merely the first step in the 
matter; they would next have had 
to bring round public opinion, and 
still more the military authorities, 
to their way of thinking. But the 
recommendations of a Commission 
composed as was this one, may at 
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once be taken for granted as repre- 
senting the very least that is neces- 
sary in the way of change; and the 
almost entire absence of criticism 
of the Report on its appearance, 
shows the moderation of spirit in 
which it has been framed. Con- 
sidering how many interests are 
touched by them, it may be as- 
sumed that there is a general agree- 
ment of the necessity for doing at 
least as much as the Commission 
recommend. 

If, however, the Commission have 
not gone further than was abso- 
‘lutely necessary in dealing with 
some parts of their work, their 
scheme is in other respects vigorous 
and far-reaching. They have firmly 
grasped the cardinal principle which 
underlies the whole matter—name-. 
ly, that if promotion is to continue 
to be as rapid without purchase as 
it was under the purchase system, 
it is useless to look to any arrange- 
ment in the way of vacancies at the 
top of a regiment for supplying the 
needful outlet. In fact, as soon as 
ever the matter is inquired into, 
that becomes plain which every- 
body who had taken the trouble to 
think about it saw must be the 
case. Sir Charles Trevelyan, and 
other would-be military reformers 
of his school, used to lay down that 
the object of all reform of this kind 
should be to make the army “a 
profession.” The Commission on 
the other hand point out, that in 
order that the army may, be a pro- 
fession for the few, it must hot be a 
profession forthe many. The ordi- 
nary outlet afforded in other profes- 
sions by vacancies at the top will 
not suffice to secure efficiency for 
the army. Not only must there be 
retirements in all grades, but those 
occurring in the lower ranks must 
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be more numerous than those which 
take place in the higher. It was 
because, under purchase, most of 
the men who entered the army 
remained in it only for a few years, 
that those who held on could rise to 
the higher grades before they were 
overtaken by old age. It was be- 
cause the majority of the officers 
who entered the Prussian army did 
so with the object of spending their 
lives in it, that the Prussian officers 
used to be as a body much too old 
for their work. This condition has 
now passed away, at any rate for a 
time, partly from the large augmen- 
tation made to that army in recent 
years, and partly also from pen- 
sions being now available in almost 
all grades, the rates of which are 
very liberal in comparison with the 
rate of pay drawn while in the active 
army. The different reserves also 


afford a retreat to many; to which 
may be added that, as pointed out 


by General Beauchamp Walker in 
his evidence, the work thrown on 
Prussian officers nowadays is severe 
enough to wear most men out by 
the time they reach field-rank, and 
thus to hasten their retirement. 
Hard work, in fact, seems to do for 
that army what foreign stations and 
bad climates do for ours. But if 
Europe continues for jong at peace, 
the difficulty will certainly arise in 
the Prussian army again, especially 
in consequence of the large propor- 
tion maintained of junior to senior 
officers, there being in the in- 
fantry no less than four subalterns 
to one captain. The Commission, 
therefore, recognising the fact that 
the comparatively rapid promotion 
which used to obtain in the Eng- 
lish army was due to the large pro- 
portion of retirement in the lower 
grades, which, again, was the direct 
result of purchase, have wisely 
proposed that purchase should vir- 
tually be re-established, but pur- 
chase by the State instead of by 
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the officers themselves. By this 
means alone can that block in the 
higher grades be prevented, which 
the Government have guaranteed 
should not be allowed to occur. At 
any time after eight years’ service 
an officer is to be entitled to a sum 
in ready money on retirement, vary- 
ing according to length of service, 
but generally rather more than the 
old regulation prices; while in case 
these inducements should, after all, 
not prove sufficiently attractive to 
maintain the needful number of 
retirements to insure adequate pro- 
motion for those who remain be- 
hind, they propose a system of 
enforced retirements after certain 
maxima periods of service in each 
grade. This condition is abso- 
lutely necessary if the scheme is 
to work successfully, and there is 
no doubt that it may hit some 
men hard; but the public good 
must be the first consideration, 
and the reservations proposed by 
the Commissioners seem to go as 
far as is fair and reasonable in 
the way of protecting existing in- 
terests. It is on this point, how- 
ever, that the scheme will suffer 
shipwreck if it is not to pass; but 
it 1s to be hoped the Government 
will have sufficient firmness to with- 
stand any objections that may be 
raised in the interests of those who 
will be unfavourably affected in this 
way. If we are to have an efficient 
army, it is absolutely necessary that 
the lower ranks be kept clear of all 
officers who reach middle life with- 
out having had the good fortune to 
get promoted into the upper. If 
any considerable mutilation is made 
of the scheme in this respect, it 
must prove a failure. Of course no 
ore can tell beforehand whether or 
not the payments alone will prove 
sufficient for the purpese, by induc- 
ing a sufficiency of optional retire- 
ments, or how far resort to com- 
pulsory retirements will be found 
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necessary ; so far as one can judge 
from the past, it seems probable that 
the need will very seldom arise in 
the cavalry, and not often in the 
line, but that superannuation will 
often be necessary in the artillery 
and engineers, and still more fre- 
quently in the Indian army, if, as 
is certainly most desirable, the same 
rules are made applicable to it. 
Purchase, then, of a kind, the 
State instead of the individual bear- 
ing the cost, is thus recognised to 
be the needful agency for maintain- 
ing an efficient army in the future ; 
and, after all, the question cannot 
but arise, even to those who were 
most keenly alive to the defects of 
the old purchase system, whether 
even now the bést solution of the 
difficulty has been arrived at. For 
it was not the use of purchase, but 
the abuse, that caused its aboli- 
tion. Those impartial critics of the 
system who understood the advan- 
tages attending it, and the diffi- 
culty of finding any satisfactory sub- 
stitute, would not come forward 
in its defence, because their sense 
of justice revolted against the fla- 
grant cases of injustice which each 
man’s experience of the army must 
have made him familiar with,—as 
when, for example, the most in- 
competent captain in a regiment has 
got his majority over the heads of 
his seniors, all better men than 
himself, or where the command of 
a battalion has fallen to a man who 
it was known beforehand would 
straightway destroy its efficiency. 
But purchase without supersession 
would have been free from almost 
all the objections that could be 
brought against purchase as it used 
to be worked. If every man, for 
example, as a condition of entering 
the army, were required to deposit 
£3000 as caution money, receiv- 
ing the interest while serving, and 
getting back the principal on re- 
tirement, promotion would go on 
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merrily ; because whenever a man 
wanted the money he could realise 
it; or if he,got tired of the army, 
he was sure of some means of live- 
lihood on leaving it, and this with- 
out any burden falling on the State 
such as has now become necessary. 
Of course it will be at once said 
that this would be creating a mon- 
opoly for a favoured class—the class 

which can command money; but — 
open competition equally creates a 
monopoly of the same kind. The 
framers of the first great scheme 
of open competition—that for the 
Indian Civil Service—fancied that 
they had opened a career to every 
clever young Englishman, of what- 
ever class in life, the actual result 
being that the competition is prac- 
tically limited to those who are able 
to pay for an extremely expensive 
education of a very special kind. 
The new system is therefore just 
as much a monopoly as the old ; 
and if the competition for the army 
continues to be as active as it is at 
present, which there is every reason 
to expect, there will equally be a 
monopoly for that also, based on 
the need for a large outlay in pre- 
liminary training. The craze, in- 
deed, for gaining admission to the 
army just now manifested, is one of 
the most curious things about the 
new régime. Formerly the number 
of applicants for this branch of the 
public service used not to be much 
in excess of the available vacancies ; 
and practically every young man 
who saw his way to supporting him- 
self if he entered it could be pretty 
sure, if otherwise cligible, of ob- 
taining a commission. But now, 
forsooth, every lad whose friends 
can scrape together enough money 
to buy him a red coat must lay 
himself out for going into the 
army, till the applicants are seven- 
fold the available commissions, 
What is to become of him after 
he gets his commission, his friends 
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seem to take no thought about; pos- 
sibly misled by the nonsense which 
certain would-be army reformers 
have been writing, they imagine 
that the army is really to be made 
a “profession” like the law or 
medicine, in which every one who 
deserves to do so can earn a live- 
lihood. This idea, that the army 
is going to be made a more comfort- 
able and remunerative calling than 
heretofore, is a mischievous delusion 
which cannot be too plainly ex- 
posed. The fact is, that while the 
chances of exceptional success have 
greatly diminished, and the military 
career tends to become more and 
more of a humdrum routine affair 
than ever, with less possibility of 
brilliant chances, promotion gov- 
erned by seniority, and the rate 
of advance constantly tending to 
a fixed limit regulated by superan- 
nuation rules, it is also yearly be- 
coming more expensive. This may 
be matter for regret, but the army 
is not to blame; and although, ne 
doubt, the authorities have never 
attempted to put any real check on 
the rate of expenditure, it is very 
improbable that any efforts in this 
direction would be successful. It 
is not the fault of military men 
that life in the army is becoming 
more expensive: officers are after 
all citizens, and naturally reflect 
the habits of the class from which 
they are drawn; the cost of living 
in the army is merely an index 
of. the extravagant and luxurious 
habits of the present day. All 
sumptuary rules, therefore, applied 
to this body would prove inopera- 
tive. The evil goes far deeper; the 
army cannot be reformed in this 
respect till English society is re- 
generated, and returns to a simpler 
and healthier and less snobbish 
mode of life; but the facts being 
so, too strong a protest cannot be 
raised against the assumption now 
often advanced, and which unfor- 
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tunately finds encouragement from 
the military newspapers, that the 
rate of the officer’s pay should be 
levelled up to some sort of propor- 
tion with the increased wants of 
the present day. We assert, on 
the contrary, that the tendency 
of recent changes points distinctly 
to the necessity for discouraging 
in the strongest way young men 
without independent means from 
entering the army. In former days 
the poor man could often eke out 
his slender purse by exchanges ; 
he had the advantage of being able 
to sell for a high price the com- 
mission which he had not bought ; 
and lastly, he could always hold 
on to the service for a lifetime. 
But under the new state of things 
every man will be liable to com- 
pulsory retirement in the prime of 
life on a pension which, even at 
the heavy charge to the country 
involved by the scheme, will be a 
very slender provision for old age. 
We say, then, that it will be a 
misfortune both for the country and 
the men themselves, if any large 
proportion of the officers of the 
future are dependent solely on their 
ay and pensions for a livelihood. 
If, indeed, there were a difficulty in 
obtaining a sufficiency of qualified 
candidates, then it might certainly 
be desirable to raise the emolu- 
ments of officers till that difficulty 
were overcome ; but, so long as the 
social and other advantages offered 
by the military profession suffice to 
ereate an abundant supply of well- 
qualified candidates who can sup- 
plement their pay by adequate 
private means, it would surely be 
going needlessly out of the way, 
and be altogether impolitic, to 
burden the State with additional 
charges on this account. It will be 
said, of course, that our view would 
render the army a monopoly for the 
wealthy; and if the term be used 
in a somewhat wide sense this may 
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be admitted. But in every case, 
whatever rules you may lay down, 
and wherever you draw the line, 
there must be a monopoly of some 
sort ; and if it be said that for such 
an important profession all the best 
talent of the country should be made 
available, that argument, if it be 
worth anything, would involve that 
every promising lad in the national 
schools should be taken up and 
educated at the public expense, and 
then provided with a commission 
on the chance of his turning out 
a valuable acquisition. 

This argument, that the regula- 
tions ought to recognise the fact 
distinctly, that the majority of the 
officers serving in the army should 
not be intending to make it a per- 
manent profession, i in the sense that 
they need to gain their livelihood 
by it, has lately been advocated 
with much force in some letters 
to the ‘Spectator,’ with the well- 


known signature of A.C, R. The 
gallant writer—for so under his 
thin disguise we may venture to 
style him—goes indeed a good deal 
further than we have ventured to 


do. He raises the question whether 
it is politie to give even the mod- 
erate payments on retirement pro- 
posed by the Commission, and sug- 
gests that the temporary character 
which he recognises as an essential 
condition of service in the army 
should be still more plainly stamped 
on it by commissioning officers for 
only a limited term of years, at the 
end of which the commissions of 
only a selected few would be made 
permanent, 
this in the new regulations proposed 
by Mr. Hardy for army surgeons, 
who are in future to be commis- 
sioned for ten years only, and at 
the end of that term are to be re- 
tired with a bonus, unless it ‘be 
desired to retain their services. In 
this way the block which now oc- 
curs at the neck of the promotion- 
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bottle will be effectually avoided. 

But although the plan may work 
well in the “case of the doctors, re- 
garding whose proficiency it is as 
easy to form a judgment in peace 
as in war, the plan would fail: for 
the combatant branch, from the 
impossibility of inferring from a 
man’s performance of his duties in 
peace how far he be superior to his 

brother officers under the far more 

difficult conditions of active service. 
The evidence taken by the Commis- 
sioners is unanimous on this point; 
and any one who can realise any- 
thing of the meaning of war, must 
concur in the conclusion at which 
they arrived. For just as a man 

may be a very estimable father of 

a family or master of a household, 

who yet may lose his head if a fire 
bursts out suddenly at midnight, 80 
it is one thing to maintain discipline 
in a regiment, or to have an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the theory of 
war, and another and a very dif- 
ferent one to find yourself the one 

man on whose bearing in a critical 
moment the crisis of the battle 

turns. It may indeed be compara- 
tively easy to stand your ground 
like your neighbours, although the 

erashing shell and the withering 
musketry-fire be making their gaps 
right and left; most men may be_ 
trasted to do their duty in this 
respect : but where one man differs 
from another is in the faculty of 
knowing when to act on his own 

responsibility; when, for example, 

to go forward into the unknown 

danger ahead, or to encounter some 

risk which the brave man knows to 
be the surest road to safety. These 
are the men who inspire the con- 
fidence in war which gives birth to 
victory; it is round “such men as 
these that troops will rally in the 
supreme moments on which turns 
the fate of battle, and under their 
leading accomplish the impossible. 

But there is no way of finding out 
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these men in peace time; soldiers 
often come out in a new light on 
active service; war makes and 
mars reputations, All devices, then, 
for selecting officers in peace time, 
whether by educational or other 
tests, will certainly come short of 
attaining the desired object. The 
Commissioners, acting on this view, 
have wisely ruled that the only safe 
guide for promotion in peace time 
is seniority, tempered by rejection 
ef the obviously incompetent ; and 
the intelligent suggestions of A. C. R. 
on this head must, we think, be dis- 
regarded as impracticable ; although 
the general idea enforced by him, 
that the aim of army legislation 
should be to encourage the non- 
professional soldier, and to frame 
your plans so that the man who in- 
tends to make a permanent profes- 
sion of the army shall be the ex- 
ception to the rule, is, we believe, 
the proper one to act upon. 

The least satisfactory part of the 
proposals contained in the Report 
is, to our thinking, that part which 
deals with the officer after he leaves 
his regiment, and the arrangements 
for promotions on the list of generals, 
The Commissiovers are strongly for 
maintaining the limit of five years for 
the command of a battalion ; aud the 
evidence they took generally con- 
' firms the recommendation. A lieu- 
tenant-colonel, therefore, after hold- 
ing the command for five years— 
that is,in most cases, simultaneously 
with his promotion to brevet colonel 
—is to have the option of retiring 
on a pension of £420 a-year, or 
going on half-pay. In the latter 
case he will be eligible for any 
further employment that may come 
to him, and for promotion in due 
course in order of seniority to general 
officer. Now, if a large proportion 
of the superannuated _lieutenant- 
colonels accept this liberal full-pay 
retirement, the succession to the 


higher grade of the remainder, who 
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elect to hold on to the service, will 
be comparatively rapid, more espe- 
cially if, as the Commission pro- 
pose, all general officers be trans- 
ferred to a retired list on reaching 
the age of seventy, while the active 
list is maintained at the present 
strength. But all this is matter of 
uncertainty, and it seems very un- 
desirable that an efficient officer 
should be placed on the shelf for a 
longer or shorter period, at a time 
when every year so spent makes a 
difference for the worse. Why, too, 
should a man after performing the 
duties of a general officer in the com- 
mand of a brigade for several years 
revert again to the rank of colonel? 
Why, too, as Lord Sandhurst per- 
tinently asked, should not a man 
wlio has held temporary rank as 
full general or lieutenant-general in 
India, be confirmed in the higher 
grade on the completion of his tour 
of service? Surely in such cases 
the step of rank is fairly earned. 
But, in fact, the whole system of 
dealing with the establishment of 
generals requires to be overhauled. 
There is surely no more reason 
why a large so-called active list of 
generals should be kept up, a very 
few only of the whole having any 
real prospect of ever being active- 
ly employed, than that we should 
maintain an establishment of three 
or four times as many lieutenant- 
colonels as there are battalions to 
be commanded by them. A radical 
change of system is needed in this 
respect, for efficiency is at least as 
necessary in generals as in any 
other class. The first thing re- 
quired is a considerable increase 
of general officers’ commands, as 
roposed by General Beauchamp 
Walker in his evidence, bringing 
up the active establishment into 
reasonable correspondence with the 
strength of the army, and the num- 
ber needed for active service. This 
might form the basis of the fixed 
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establishment, to which no promo- 
tion should be made, except to fill 
a vacant command. Such promo- 
tion to be made by selection—using 
the term in the qualified sense em- 
ployed by the Commissioners—from 
the list of colonels; the promotion 
to lieutenant-general and full general 
to be made in the same way. An 
officer, after serving for the fixed 
term of his command, to be eligible 
to remain on the active list for five 
years, after which, if still unem- 
ployed or not promoted, he should 
be removed to the retired list, no 
promotion being however made in 
such ease in his room. Thus the 
active list at any time would be 
composed of those generals then 
holding commands, and those who 
had held commands or equivalent 
appointments within the last five 
years. Further, no one could ob- 
tain admission to this active list, 
except by being selected in the first 
instance for a command; while to 
obtain promotion from one grade of 
general officer to another, the quali- 
fication would be necessary of being 
selected for a second tour of, active 
employment. Such a system would 
give us a list of men more really 
generals, if we may use the term, 
than we have now, and would, we 
believe, prove more effective in this 
respect than that proposed by the 
Commission. They claim for their 
plan, indeed, that it would at least 
improve the existing state of things. 
They say that “measures should be 
taken to diminish the period of 
thirteen years and a half, or per- 
haps even more, which would, as 
matters now stand, intervene be- 
tween the expiration of regimental 
command and accession to the gene- 
ral officers’ establishment.” In this 
probably every one will agree; the 
thing has only to be stated for the 
monstrous nature of the present ar- 
rangement to be seen. But they go 
on to add that “the extent to which 
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this diminution should be pushed is 
in some measure a question of ex- 
pense; but, ow the whole, we recom- 
mend that a brevet colonel should . 
not on the average pass more than 
eight years after leaving his regi- 
ment before he becomes a general 
officer.” Most people will think 
that, if it be a matter of opinion, at 
any rate a maximum of eight years 
is much too long. In fact, the Com- 
missioners, when they come to deal 
with generals, seem disposed to step 
tenderly. Several of the number 
having themselves passed through 
this period of probation, it may not 
seem inordinate to them. We are 
all of us, no doubt, slow to admit 
that we are not so efficient as we 
were when a few years younger. 
But those who are not general offi- 
cers will probably be of opinion 
that the intermediate period, even 
as thus curtailed, would be still 
too long. Our plan would shorten 
it materially, while it would do 
away with the objectionable feature 
of the present system, that a man 
once made a general of the junior 
grade goes on henceforward through 
the different ranks without giving 
any value in the way of service 
in return, Under such a system 
as we have suggested, a colonel 
would never have to wait more 
than five years for promotion, and 
a general on the active list would 
never be more than five years un- 
employed; and with all deference 
to the argument of the Commis- 
sioners, “that the establishment of 
generai officers is not intended to 
fulfil the sole purpose of providing 
officers capable of taking the field 
in high commands on active service, 
and that the advanced age which is 
eminently undesirable in the case of 
officers called to active commands 
in the field, is no disqualification 
for many commands in time of 
peace, still less so for a step con- 
ferred as a reward only for long 
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service,” this last sentence surely 
begs the question. It is not at 
all desirable that this step should 
be given as a reward for long ser- 
vice only; nor can a man properly 
be said to be performing service 
when he is living at home on his 
unattached pay. The mere faculty 
for existence without rendering any 
equivalent should not be held to 
give avy claim to further advance- 
ment. We submit, then, that some 
scheme of the kind here sketched 
out would be a decided improve- 
ment, so far as the efficiency of the 
upper ranks of the army is con- 
cerned. The plan would indeed 
involve a considerable reduction in 
the present establishment of gen- 
erals, and so far there would be 
fewer vacancies to which to suc- 
ceed; but, on the other hand, there 
would be created a large retired list 
of indefinite extent; and generally 
the effect of the plan would be to 
aid materially in bringing about 
that even and regular flow of pro- 
motion which is the object in view. 
It may be added, that the uncer- 
tainty of gaining any further pro- 
motion by going on half-pay as 
a brevet colonel, involved in this 
plan, would be a strong additional 
inducement to a man to accept the 
full-pay retirement, which it is pro- 
posed shall be available on reaching 
that rank; in this way the plan 
would sensibly stimulate promotion. 

This discussion about the best 
way of advancing the brevet colonels 
naturally suggests whether the pres- 
ent mode of producing that descrip- 
tion of officer is the most appropriate 
that could be adopted. At the out- 
set it must strike an unprejudiced 
observer as a little singular that, 
except in the artillery and engineers, 
in which branches of the service the 
rank is now to be abolished, all col- 
onels should hold that rank merely 
by brevet. Why should not all cap- 
tains and lieutenants equally be 
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styled brevet captains and brevet 
lieutenants? The title would really 
be not a bit less appropriate in the 
one case than the other, being, in 
fact, equally unmeaning in either. 
The origin of the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel is of course well known. 
Time was when every regiment had 
a real colonel, who was not always 
a genera] officer as well, and the 
officer virtually commanding the 
battalion held, therefore, a lower 
grade, with a title signifying that 
he was merely the colonel’s deputy. 
But in course of time the connec- 
tion of the colonel with his regiment 
has become slighter and _slighter, 
till at last it has ceased to be any- 
thing more than a purely nominal 
one, conveying an honorary distine- 
tion and carrying with it a good- 
service pension, The title of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, therefore, as desig- 
nating the actual commander of the 
regiment, has now become a com- 
plete anachronism, and a very in- 
convenient one. For example, it is 
proposed, as we have said, that the 
rank of full colonel in the artillery 
shall be abolished ; and further, that 
every lieutenant- colonel of that 
regiment, after five years’ service in 
that grade, shall either retire or go 
on half-pay, as is provided for the 
line and cavalry. Those of the 
lieutenant-colonels who elect for 
the second alternative will, how- 
ever, be eligible for such commands 
on the staff as are now held by the 
full colovels of the regiment. Thus 
the artillery officer commanding at 
Aldershot, for instance, will be a 
half-pay lieutenant-colonel unattach- 
ed, brevet colonel, and colonel on 
the staff. Absurdity in naming 
could not well be carried further. 
Clearly the time has come for 
altering the rank of the officer 
commanding a regiment to that of 
colonel, The senior_major might 
then be styled lieutenant-colonel, 
or, if it be thought preferable, the 
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actual commandant might still be 
commissioned as lieutenant-colonel 
in the first instance, and promoted to 
colonel after three vears’ service in 
the lower grade, as was the practice 
for some time subsequent to the 
Crimean war. The higher rank need 
not carry additional pay, or, if it be 
thought desirable to make a distinc- 
tion in this respect, the difference 
might be so small as not to make 
any appreciable addition to the army 
estimates. The important point, 
however, for which we contend is, 
’ thatthe rank should be substantive 
and not brevet rank; that is, a man 
should not be a lieutenant-colonel 
and brevet colonel, but colonel only, 
this substantial rank being hence- 
forward intermediate between that 
of lieutenant-colonel and general, 
and held by the officers on haif- 
pay who, after their five years’ tour 
of regimental command, are either 
waiting for employment, or are al- 


ready employed as commanding 
brigade-depots, colonels of artillery 
and engineers on the staff, and so 
forth. 


It was of course to be expected 
that, while the general subject was 
under consideration, the Commission 
should direct their attention to the 
alternative mode of giving promotion 
which might be afforded by increas- 
ing the higher regimental ranks. 
Some of the witnesses examined, as 
Sir John Adye and Sir Lintorn 
Simmons, were in favour of an or- 
ganisation of infantry and cavalry 
by double companies and squadrons, 
to be commanded by majors. This 
plan would certainly have the effect 
of bringing an officer up to that rank 
somewhat sooner than he gets there 
by the present system ; but it would 
not insure the main object in view, 
of maintaining a sufficient flow of 
promotion to secure that all officers 
shall be young enough for their 
work, Calling a man a major does 
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not make him younger or fresher. 
If the majors thus created were to 
be exempt fron the proposed rule of 
superannuation after twenty years’ 
service, then the result would be to 
give an older class of men fulfilling 
the functions of captain than the 
standard of efficiency demands, If, on 
the other hand, the twenty-years’ rule 
is to be made applicable to them, 
superannuation would be brought 
down a stage lower, and would 
press still harder than it is likely to 
do already under the proposed rule. 
It must be borne in mind, too, that 
after all the effect of rank is mere- 
ly comparative, and it may easily 
be made too cheap. The tendency 
of things has been much in this 
way already: the profuse distribu- 
tion of brevets; the abolition of the 
rank of .ensign; the high relative 
rank bestowed on the non-combatant 
branches ; the honorary promotions 
on retirement; the titles militia 
officers carry about with them into 
their peaceful avocations; the con- 


‘version of the artillery and engineer 


captains into majors,—all these 
things have had the effect of cheap- 
ening military rank in a very sensi- 
ble degree, and it will certainly be 
desirable for the future rather to 
hold back than to make further 
concessions in the same direction. 
Already the ficld-officers of our 
army are out of all proportion in 
excess of those of Continental 
armies ; if the levelling-up process is 
to go much further, everybody will 
soon be a major, and then the rank 
will be worthless. Happily, then, 
the general tendency of the evi- 
dence taken by the Commissioners 
is against the ye ag in question. 
The opinion of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge is very decided on this point : 
“T have the strongest possible ob- 
jection to it [an increase of majors], 
and I am very anxious to state that 
I think nothing would be so unde- 
sirable, and it would be deplorable 
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if so large an addition should be 
made to the field- officers of the 
army. I think we have very much 
too many field-officers now, and the 
consequences are very serious.” It 
is perhaps to be regretted a the 
Commissioners did not also them- 
selves add an opinion on this point, 
which, coming from such an author- 
ity, would have been conclusive, 
They content themselves with ob- 
serving that they have not entered 
on the question, “as we conceive 
it not to be within our province 
to deal with it;” but inasmuch as 
they took a good deal of evidence 
on the subject, their opinion on the 
ease would certainly have been of 
value. 


It now remains to be seen how 
far the proposals of the Commis- 
sioners will be carried out in their 
integrity. Some opposition must 
of course be expected from the side 
of those who conceive their interests 
to be injuriously affected by the 
scheme: and in these days of gen- 
eral softness, when resistance is sel- 
dom made to clamour, and we seem 
to be drifting into that state of army 
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promotion when nobody shall ever 
supersede anybody else ; when every- 
body expects to be always compen- 
sated by a general brevet for every- 
body else’s promotion; and when 
every so-called grievance in this 
line is sure of redress if only the 
claimant be sufficiently persistent 
in pressing it forward—with such 
tendencies in operation, even this 
reasonable and moderate plan for 
securing a proper rule of army pro- 
motion and retirement, may be 
shorn of some of its best provi- 
sions before it be finally adopted. 
It is so much easier when in doubt 
to take the course of inaction, which 
gives least trouble and excites least 
opposition. We must hope, how- 
ever, that the result of the labours 
undergone by this Commission may 
prove less abortive than those of so 
many of their predecessors have 
been, and that this most necessary 
supplement to the abolition of pur- 
chase, without which that measure 
was simply a rude and crude revolu- 
tion, may pass unmutilated through 
the crucible of official and parlia- 
mentary criticism. 
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Tue outside world is always cu- 
rious to look behind the scenes of 
the palace. Royalty, at least until 
these later days, has lived so much 
apart from ordinary life—its posi- 
tion, its habits, its duties, and its 
temptations, are of so special a 
kind, that they have seemed remote 
from common sympathies, and have 
not been judged by the common 
standard. More heroic qualities 
were looked for in the prince than 
in the subject, and were conven- 
tionally attributed even where they 
did not exist; and more allowance 
was made—and too often required 
—for his frailties than would have 
been accorded to a humble offender. 
We had retained in England much 
of the Eastern notion, that the 
monarch should not be too acces- 
sible to his subjects, or be brought 
into too familiar view. The glimp- 
ses which the public sometimes ob- 
tained into the inner life of courts 
had something of the attraction of a 
surreptitious pleasure. Vulgar curi- 
osity has been always on the watch 
for such peeps at majesty deprived 
of its externals; and the revelations 
made from time to time, too often by 
disappointed courtiers and by valet- 
minds to whom nothing was sacred 
or heroic, were apt to be as unedify- 
ing as untrustworthy. But in other 
minds, also, there has always existed 
a curiosity of a nobler kind, to know 
something more of the character 
and life of the sovereign than can be 
gathered from the public exercise 
of the royal prerogative, or the par- 
ade of state ceremonial, The stu- 
dent of history knows well that in 
the internal life of courts there often 
lie the secrets of political changes ; 
and for his purpose the revelation, 
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be it full or partial, must be authen- 
tic, and not the mere court gossip 
which delights the multitude. 

To some, again, the mystery that 
shadows the throne is scmething 
on which they do not care to have 
the light thrown too rashly. They 
know that kings and queens are 
human ; and as, to some devotion- 
al temperaments, the priest should 
always be nothing more and noth- 
ing less than the priest, and should 
seem, at least to the eyes of the 
faithful, above all ordinary affec- 
tions and infirmities, so these would 
have the “divinity which doth 
hedge” the crown maintained as a 
sacred precinct, not lightly to be 
thrown open to the gaze of even 
the most loyal worshipper. When 
the ‘Leaves from Her Majesty’s 
Journal in the Highlands’ were 
first announced for publication, it 
was not all of her most devoted 
subjects who received that announce- 
ment with ynmixed pleasure. It 
was a sort of Jkon Basilike for 
which nothing in their experience 
had prepared them. Even the en- 
thusiastic reception which the pub- 
lic gave to those royal idylls scarcely 
reconciled such jealous spirits to 
this withdrawing of the veil. 

But when it became known that 
a Life of the great Prince, whose 
early loss England had mourned as 
one man, was about to be written 
under her Majesty’s sanction, and 
from materials which she alone 
could supply, it was felt at once 
that such a record was what the 
country desired, and that only in 
such way could it be obtained. De- 
tached passages in that life had lain 
open everywhere to the public view : 
acts done, and speeches made, and 
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opinions delivered in public; but 
the whole consistent and harmoni- 
ous character, from which sprang 
both deeds and words, had yet to 
be made known and appreciated. 
The personal details, almost start- 
ling in their frankness, which 
abounded in the first volume of Mr. 
Theodore Martin’s work, were felt 
to be a noble tribute of a royal wife 
to the memory of the husband in 
whose relations both with herself 
and with the country there was 
nothing to conceal. And her whole 
life had been so bound up with his 
—he had been so emphatically the 
* Consort ” of the Queen in every 
sense, public and domestic—that his 
life could not be written without 
the introduction of the larger and 
more intimate portion of her own. 
Mr. Martin touches this gracefully 
in his prefatory dedication of this 
second volume to her Majesty :— 


‘* Nothing impressed or touched me 
more than the indications on which I 
everywhere came, of how the minds 
and hands of your Majesty and the 
Prince had worked together upon the 
multiform and difficult questions which 
were constantly presenting themselves 
for consideration. Only a faint idea 
can be given in any work like the 
present of the weighty character and 
the wide range of the topics which en- 
gaged the thoughts of your Majesty 
and the Prince during the eventful 
years of which this volume treats. Still, 
it cannot but be well that your Ma- 
jesty’s subjects should learn something 
of the noble activity which then reign- 
ed within the palace ; how not a day, 
scarcely an hour, passed which did not 
leave its record of some good work 
done, some sagacious counsel tendered, 
some worthy enterprise encouraged, 
some measure to make men wiser or 
better devised or helped forward, some 
problem of grave social or political 
moment meditated to its depths and 
advanced towards a solution, They 
have long looked with pride to the 
home of their Sovereign as a pattern 
of what a home and a Court should 
be in the warmth of the family affec- 
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tion, the refined simplicity of the 
tastes, the purity of the moral atmo- 
sphere, by which it was pervaded. 
They will be no less pleased to learn, 
as from the present volume they will, 
that while all the graces of life were 
cultivated there, and all ‘the charities 
that soothe, and heal, and bless’ dili- 
gently fostered, that home was also the 
seat of hard, anxious, unremitting work, 
which had for its one object the pro- 
tection and promotion of the country’s 
welfare.” 


Mr. Martin has not been proof 
against the temptation to make his 
work, in point of actual scope and 
extent, a political history of the 
reign of Queen Victoria, as well as 
a biography of the Prince. It was 
perhaps impossible to separate the 
one from the other. The husband 
of the Queen was so identified in 
thought, word, and deed with the 
Queen herself, and her Majesty’s 
personal interest in all that touched 
the political as well as domestic 
relations of her kingdom was 80 
deep and earnest, that the life of 
the state was bound up with the 
lives of both. It would have been 
possible to write a life of the Prince 
which would have altogether avoid- 
ed, or touched only lightly and by 
the way, upon foreign politics ; but 
this would have given a very imper 
fect view of his character and his 
influence. 

But the author can well make 
his own apology :— 


‘In writing the Life of the Prince, 
I have felt that I must write what 
would be in some measure a history of 
the time. The duties of his position, 
as the Prince understood them, made: 
it incumbent upon him to be ever on 
the watch where the welfare of your 
Majesty’s kingdom was concerned. 
The interests of England, abroad as 
well as at home, were not more deat 
to your Majesty than they were to 
him. To help, so far as in him lay, 
to uphold these interests, and to keep 
England true to her great name and 
worthy of her great inheritance, was 
with the Prince, as with your Majesty, 
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the dearest object of his ambition. 
Seeking no personal tr amph, he was 
content, and more than content, with 
strengthening the hands, while light- 
ening the labours, of the Sovereign, 
in whose life his own was merged. 
“The events which make history 
were thus the atmosphere in which 
the Prince lived. It was upon them 
his mind was most constantly at work, 
it was with them that his correspond- 
ence chiefly dealt. His story, there- 
fore, could not be told without at the 
same time telling the story of these 
events. To show how they acted upon 
his mind, and how in turn his infiu- 
ence reacted upon them, has been my 
aim. ‘This could not be done without 
at the same time affording glimpses of 
what each day brings to your Majesty 
in the way of active supervision of the 
business of the State. In going through 
the voluminous records of State and 
other papers compiled by the Prince 
for the use of your Majesty and him- 
self, which it has been my duty and 
privilege to examine in the execution 
of my task, nothing has impressed or 
touched me more than the indications 
on which I everywhere came, of how 
the minds and hands of your Majesty 
and the Prince had worked together 
upon the multiform and difficult ques- 
tions which were constantly presenting 
themselves for consideration.” 


His German birth, education, and 
family connections gave him at once 
a natural interest in all Continental 
questions, and an appreciation of 
their various bearings which very 
few Englishmen could acquire; and 
though his loyalty to England never 
for an instant failed, he was able 
to bring to bear upon them a judg- 
ment not liable to be warped, as 
is so often the case, by our insular 
prejudices. 

His intense interest in, and his 
keen and dispassionate criticism of 
the eventful troubles of 1848, which 
shook in turn nearly every throne 
in Europe, will be found to occupy 
some of the most interesting chap- 
ters in this volume. But in the 
brief space to which our present 
notice of it must be confined, 
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we may perhaps be pardoned if 
we regard the Prince solely in 
his relations tothe English people. 
England was the home of his 
deliberate adoption; and whatever 
jealous calumny might assert or 
insinuate to the contrary from time 
to time, it continued to the last to 
be the home of his fixed and unal- 
terable affection. 

' His insight into Continental poli- 
ties, and the watchful interest with 
which he followed their every move- 
ment, only served to strengthen his 
appreciation of English character 
and his attachment to English in- 
stitutions. At the close of the first 
volume of this exhaustive record, 
the Prince was left in the midst of 
a crisis which, while it threatened 
the general peace of Europe, and 
made English statesmen anxious 
for our own security, brought with 
it a special disappointment to the 
Queen and to himself. The entente 
cordiale which they had both striv- 
en so loyally to maintain between 
France and England, and which 
had taken in their eyes the character 
of a bond of personal affection be- 
tween themselves and the whole 
family of Louis Philippe, had been 
broken by the French monarch’s 
indefensible duplicity in the matter 
of the Spanish marriages. Retribu- 
tion had followed quickly enough 
to make the words of Baron Stock- 
mar, written to the Prince scarcely 
more than six months before, singu- 
larly prophetic: “If he live long 
enough, he can hardly fail to suffer 
some portion of the punishment 
which, according to the laws of 
nature, he has incurred.” This was 
written in August 1847; and in 
February of the following year Louis 
Philippe. was a victim to his own 
crooked policy, and a fugitive from 
France. How much this affected 
the Prince, coming as it did at the 
same time with disturbances at 
home and some family cares, may 
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be gathered from his own letter to 
the Baron at the time :— 


“European war is at our doors; 
France is ablaze in every quarter ; 
Louis Philippe is wandering about in 
disguise, so is the Queen ; Nemours 
and Clémentine have found their way 
to Dover; of Augustus, Victoire,* 
Alexander Wiirtemberg, and the others, 
all we know is, that the Duchess of 
Montpensier is at Tréport under 
another name; Guizot is a prisoner, 
the Republic declared, the army or- 
dered to the frontier, the incorpora- 
tion of Belgium and the Rhenish pro- 
vinces proclaimed. Here they refuse 
to pay the income tax, and attack the 
Ministry ; Victoria will be confined 
in a few days; our poor, good grand- 
mamma is taken from this world. I 
am not cast down; still I have need 
of friends and of counsel in these heavy 
times.”’"—(i. 480.) 


Prince Albert was but twenty-nine 
years old: wise and thoughtful be- 
yond his years, as he always was, but 
yet not so confident as he afterwards 


became in the.stability of English 
character ‘and English institutions, 
and not yet feeling himself strong 
in the affections of the English 
people. 

It was a time of anxiety for Eng- 
land, whether she looked at home or 
abroad. ‘The well-known letter of 
the Duke of Wellington to Sir John 
Burgoyne had made men aware, as 
by a galvanic shock, that an invad- 
ing force could be thrown upon our 
shores “ in any wind or in any wea- 
ther, and could easily make its way 
thence into the interivr of the coun- 
try.” The sudden vote of a large 
sum for national defences had to be 
taken in the face of a financial deficit 
of above three millions; it was calcu- 
lated that one-seventh of our whole 
population was in the receipt of 
parochial relief; Ireland was in a 
state of more than normal disturb- 
ance; and riotous mobs in Glasgow 
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and in Trafalgar Square, encouraged 
by the success of revolution in Paris 
and on the Continent, were making 
attempts to assert those principles 
which, in the words of Lord 
Beaconsfield (then Mr. Disraeli), 
“begin with fraternity and universal 
charity, and end with bloodshed 
and spoliation.” Well might the 
Queen say, in a letter written to 
Baron Siockmar ip the March of 
that stormy year— 


‘God knows we have had since the 
25th [of February] enough for a whole 
life—anxiety, sorrow, excitement ; in 
short, I feel as if we had jumped over 
thirty years’ experience at once. The 
whole face of Europe is changed, and 
I feel as if I had lived in a dream.” ,; 


But the gloomy prospect which 
thus clouded the public life of the 
royal pair in the midst of their full 
domestic peace and happiness was 
soon to change. The great Chartist 
meeting on Kennington Common, 
which had threatened to besiege 
the Houses of Parliament, 150,000 
strong, to present their “ monster 
petition,” collapsed before the reso- 
lute attitude of the civil force, sup- 
ported by no less than 170,000 
volunteer constables ; and the great 
Duke—though he was known to 
have both infantry and artillery in 
readiness, and to have been fully 
prepared to use them in case of need 
—was loudly cheered by the popu- 
lace as he rode quietly down to his 
duties at the Horse Guards next 
morning. The Queen had been 

ersaaded to withdraw with the 
Prince to Osborne before this dread- 
ed 10th of April, to avoid any pos- 
sible risk (the young Princess 
Louise had been born but three 
weeks before); and on the 11th she 
wrote to the King of the Belgians, 
rejoicing that the anticipated danger 
was a thing of the past— 





* Duchess of Nemours. 
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“Thank God! The Chartist meet- 
ing and procession have turned out a 
complete failure. The loyalty of the 
people at large has been very striking, 
and their indignation at their peace 
being interfered with by such wanton 
and worthless men, immense.” 


But, as the Prince wrote on the 
same day, matters in Ireland still 
looked dangerous. It startles one 
even now to read in these pages the 
audacious language used against the 
Government by the “ Young Ire- 
land” party, as they were called, 
and printed in their political organs, 
‘The United Irishman,’ and _ its 
successor, ‘The Irish Felon.’ Of 
the first paper John Mitchell was 
the editor—as able as he was un- 
scrupulous. He did not hesitate, 
in his public speeches and in the 
columns of his journal, to recom- 
mend the patriot “who had no gun 
to sell his garment and buy one ;” 
to point out how the soldiery of 
“an alien Government ” might best 
be harassed by missiles hurled from 
“parapets and top storeys ;” and to 
challenge’ the Earl of Clarendon, 
the Lord-Lieutenant—or, as he pre- 
ferred to style him, “ Her Majesty’s 
Executioner-General and General 
Butcher of Ireland ”—to meet him 
and his countrymen either in the 
law-courts or on the battle-field, 
with “whichever weapon, packed 
juries or whetted sabres,” he might 
prefer. “ You accuse me,” he said, 
“of writing sedition ; I will write 
more sedition—nay, I will go further ; 
it is my intention to commit high 
treason :” and he went on to urge 
his countrymen to “ rise at an early 
day or early night, march through 
that castle, and tear down that 
English flag.” 

Never was the patience of a con- 
stitutional Government so severely 
tried, and never were its executive 
powers more moderately exercised. 
[ts long forbearance with what was 
rebellion in all but act was the 
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wonder of foreign statesmen, and 
was not received without strong re- 
monstrance atz;home. It was with 
the cordial support of all parties, 
except a few fanatical impracti- 
cables, that the Goverument at last 
demanded of Parliament unusual 
but necessary measures of restric- 
tion for Ireland, and finally the 
suspension for a while of the 
Mitchell was 
convicted under the new Act 
against seditious speaking, and 
transported for fourteen years; and 
four months afterwards, Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, the “King of Munster,” 
as his followers called him, and 
his rebel army, were defeated by 
a body of forty-seven policemen, 
in the memorable affair of the 
Widow Cormack’s “ cabbage-gar- 
den.” The “king” and his con- 
federates Meagher and M*‘Manus 
were convicted of high treason, 
and only escaped the fate which 
they so well deserved because the 
Government was unwilling to raise 
them to the dignity of national 
martyrs. So the long-threatened 
Irish rebellion came to an end 
which had in it far more of the 
ridiculous than the heroic, though 
the danger had at one time been 
very real. But in the midst of it 
all, Mr. Martin is fully justified in 
saying that the minds of Queen and 
Prince “ were not for a moment dis- 
quieted as to the national loyalty.” 
“ The loyalty of the country on the 
whole,” writes the Prince to Stock- 
mar, “is very great; and it is im- 
possible, so far as the person of the 
Sovereign is concerned, that it should 
ever be greater.” She, on her part, 
had good cause to say of her noble 
husband :— 


** Albert ‘is my constant pride and 
admiration, and his cheerfulness and 
courage are my great comfort and sat- 
isfaction ; but, believe me, I am often 
very sad. It is he who always 
makes dear Victoire (the Duchess of 
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Nemours) quite merry when she comes 
here. He has that happy gift of con- 
stant cheerfulness which is a treasure 
in these times.” * 


It will perhaps surprise many 
readers whose lines have not fallen 
in courts, to hear of “the admirable 
gift of humour” which, as his pre- 
sent biographer assures us, “never 
failed ” the Prince, and made him, 
in his own immediate circle, one of 
the pleasantest and most amusing 
of companions. The public were 
under the impression that, with all 
his high qualities and abilities— 
perhaps even because of them—he 
was grave and self-contained, and 
looked upon the lighter play of 
society with but an imperfect sym- 
pathy. The peculiar nature of his 
position, and the care which he took, 
for no selfish ends, to maintain its 
dignity, led not unnaturally to this 
sterner side of his character coming 
more especially into public view. 
There were few with whom he 
could thoroughly unbend without 
the risk of incurring from some of 
those who watched him so jealously 
and with so little allowance—and 
such there were—the charge of 
undue levity or partial favouritism. 
But there is abundant evidence in 
these pages, and the evidence of 
those who knew hii best, that he 
could amuse as well as instruct, and 
keep a royal guest in laughing good- 
humour amidst all the solemn for- 
malities of a court dinner. Indeed, 
the prince who could make a large 
collection of caricatures, carefully 
including in them Leech’s well- 
known cartoon, in ‘ Punch,’ repre- 
senting him as ‘The Industrious 
Boy,’ and who was accustomed to 
say that “if you want to know what 
public men are like, you must study 
the caricatures of their day,” must 
have had at least that apprecia- 
tion of humour without which, in 
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the opinion of most Englishmen, 
a man’s character is incomplete, 
and which has not seldom been 
one element of popularity in their 
sovereigns and princes. 

It was now, when affairs at home 
had settled into quiet, that the 
Prince began to address himself to 
those great measures of national im- 
provement and progress, embracing 


_much of what is now termed “social 


science,” which afterwards became 
the great pleasure and business of 
his life, for which he grudged no ex- 
penditure of time or pains, and with 
which his name will ever remain 
associated in grateful recollection. 
He had feit, as all thonghtful minds 
must have felt, that at the bottom 
of all the discontent and lawless- 
ness which had troubled the king- 
dom there lay some real grievances, 
though their soreness was perhaps 
exaggerated, arising from the sever- 
ance of class from class, and their 
consequent want of sympathy with 
each other. He consented to pre- 
side, in this same troublous year 
of 1848, at a meeting of the “ So- 
ciety for Improving the Condition of 
the Labouring Classes ;” and here he 
made what was his first really great 
speech. It is so noble and so elo- 
quent, that portions of it can never 
be too often reproduced, It must 
be borne in mind that the senti- 
ments it contains have since, hap- 
pily for this country, become more 
familiar and more popular, They 
may seem now almost commonplace; 
they were by no means so when 
that speech was delivered. It can 
scarcely be estimated how far the 
fact of their now seeming so is due 
to the views then put forward by 
the Prince himself, and by the con- 
stant and earnest efforts, long too 
little appreciated, of Lord Shaftes- 
bury. There were even fears ex- 
pressed that Prince Albert’s own 
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appearance at such a meeting was 
dangerous, and might give occasion 
for insults to himself and the Queen 
from some of the virulent dema- 
gogues who still possessed much of 
the popular ear. But he overruled 
his timorous advisers. He was most 
anxious, as he declared in his speech, 
to show publicly “his sympathy 
and interest for that class of our 
community which has most of the 
toil and least of the enjoyments of 
this world.” 


“*Depend upon it,’ said the Prince, 
‘the interests of classes too often con- 
trasted are identical, and it is only ig- 
norance which prevents their uniting 
for each other’s advantage. ‘To dispel 
that ignorance, to show how man can 
help man, notwithstanding the com- 
plicated state of civilised society, ought 
to be the aim of every philanthropic 
person; but it is more peculiarly the 
duty of those who, under the blessing 
of Divine Providence, enjoy station, 
wealth, and education. 

*** Let them be careful, however, to 
avoid any dictatorial interference with 
labour and employment, which fright- 
ens away capital, destroys that freedom 
of thought and independence of action 
which must remain to every one if he 
is to work out his own happiness, and 
impairs that confidence under which 
alone engagements for mutual benefit 
are possible. 

““*God has created man imperfect, 
and left him with many wants, as it 
were to stimulate each to individual 
exertion, and to makecall feel that it is 
only by united exertions and combined 
action that these imperfections can be 
supplied, and these wants ratified. This 
presupposes self-reliance and _ confi- 
dence in each other. To show the 
way how these individual exertions 
can be directed with the greatest bene- 
fit, and to foster that confidence upon 
which the readiness to assist each other 
depends, this Society deems its most 
sacred duty.’ ”’ 


We find him soon after at a 
meeting of the “Servants’ Provi- 
cent Society,” where, says his 
biographer, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishops of Oxford 
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and London, Lord John Russell, 
and Archdeacon Manning, “all 
spoke well, but none more to the 
point or with a more thoroughly 
felt mastery of the whole subject’ 
than the Prince.” 


‘** Whose heart would fail to sym- 
pathise with those who minister to us 
in all the wants of daily life, attend us 
in sickness, receive us upon our first 
appearance in this world, and even ex- 
tend their cares to our mortal remains ; 
who live under our roof, form our 
household, and are a part of our family ?’ 
He then adverted to the fact of the 
appalling pauperism of the class, and 
the duty it imposed on ‘both masters 
and servants to endeavour to discover 
and to agree upon some means for 
carrying the servant through life, safe 
from the temptations of the prosper- 
ous, and from the sufferings of the evil 
day.’ These means the Society had 
set itself to provide, and therefore it 
had his cordial support.”’ 

“« «Tt is founded,’ he went on to say, 
‘upon a right principle, because it 
endeavours to trace out a plan accord- 
ing to which, by providence, by pres- 
ent self-denial and perseverance, not 
only will the servant be raised in his 
physical and moral condition, but the 
master also will be taught how to 
direct his efforts in aiding the servant 
in his labour to secure to himself 
resources in cases of sickness, old age, 
and want-of employment. It is found- 
ed on a right principle, because in its 
financial scheme there is no tempta- 
tion held out to the servant by the 
prospect of possible extravagant ad- 
vantages, which tend to transform his 
providence into a species of gambling ; 
by convivial meetings, which lead him 
to ulterior expense ; or by the privi- 
lege of balloting for the few prizes, 
which draws him into all the waste of 
time and excitement of an election- 
eering contest.’ ”’ 


The public press of the day was 
unanimous in his praises; but pro- 
bably nothing gratified him so much 


as a letter, carefully preserved 
among his papers, from “ H.R.H.’s 
young humble servant, C.A., a ser- 
vant of good character,” begging 


2s 
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him to “deign to accept his most 
humble and heartfelt thanks.” 

It was said that he did not com- 
pose his own speeches—they were 
*“too good for a prince.” The sneer 
was quite unfounded. But we have 
it from the Queen’s authority, in 
these pages, that his habit was 
that of many other good speakers, 
past and present; he always pre- 
pared them carefully and wrote 
them down before delivering them: 
and this last, says her Majesty, 
“he does so well, that no one ever 
believes that he is nervous—which 
he is.” 

The Prince did not confine his 
efforts to the moral and intellectual 
improvement of the lower classes. 
Highly trained and educated him- 
self, and with a range of attainments 
the very idea of which would startle 
most young English noblemen, he 
was anxious to see introduced into 
the English universities a wider 
and more extended curriculum, in 
substitution for, or at least in com- 
pletion of, what he considered the 
narrow and cramping system, which, 
would recognise little besides classics 
and mathematics. We are con- 
scious of here entering upon very 
debatable ground, and - opening 
questions which it would take a 
volume to discuss—as, indeed, they 
have already taken many. Prince 
Albert had been elected in 1847— 
not, unfortunately, without a con- 
tested election, and only by a 
small majority—Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge. That 
learned body had been thoroughly 
well-abused at the time for the 
“flunkeyism” (as some of their 
Oxonian rivals uncivilly termed it) 
which had sought to put itself 
under the patronage of Royalty. 
If any of those who promoted the 
election of the Prince fancied they 
had chosen an illustrious “ King 
Log,” they were soon grievously 
undeceived. Those, on the other 
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hand, who had really paid regard to 
“ His Royal Highness’s literary and 
scientific attainmeuts” (as they de- 
clared in their requisition) in prof- 
fering him the honour, were not to 
be disappointed. The Prince could 
have said honestly and sincerely, as 
he did afterwards when he declined 
a similar position in the new Uni- 
versity of Ireland, that he would 
never accept any office of which he 
could not hope to discharge the 
duties. He very soon turned his 
attention to University Reform. 
Changes in the Cambridge system 
had already been strongly advocated, 
though chiefly, as Mr. Martin 
pointedly observes, “ outside the 
universities themselves.” That 
some such reforms were highly 
desirable, in order to bring the 
studies of the universities “into 
harmony with the requirements of 
the age,” is what few real friends of 
education would at this time dis- 
pute. But when the biographer 
goes on to say that “the most val- 
uable years for acquiring that gen- 
eral culture by which the level of 
society is most effectively raised and 
maintained were sacrificed to studies 
which took no strong hold on the 
attention of the general student, 
and consequently failed to beget 
those habits of industry and of 
thoughtful and. independent study 
which, apart from the advantages 
of a well-ordered university as a 
school and discipline of manners, 
constitute the chief value of its 
training”—we must take leave to 
join issue with him on a proposition 
which will seem to many who know 
what were’ the results of the old 
university training, when fully car- 
ried out, to be quite unfounded. 
Habits of industry are not to be 
certainly secured by any course of 
study undertaken for a time, and 
for a certain definite object, either 
under the old or under the modern 
university system. Very much will 
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always depend upon the character 
of the student himself. But that 
the strict and severe mental train- 
ing required in the successful stu- 
dent of the classical languages and 
of pure mathematics, with the hard 
work which it involves—even grant- 
ing that these two subjects were 
studied alone—is not likely to lay 
the very best foundation for habits 
of industry in after - life, to create 
and invigorate accuracy both of 
thought and expression, and to 
make the man who has mastered 
these subjects in any degree, better 
fitted to carry out any line of special 
study afterwards, is surely against 
ordinary experience, as well as 
against all authority. There may 
possibly be a more valuable mental 
training for the young, but we ven- 
ture to say it has yet to be dis- 
covered. But this is by the way. 
The Prince, and those who support- 
ed him, were undoubtedly right. in 
their view that the university cur- 
riculum was too narrow; and with- 
out for a moment admitting that 
other lines of study—more popular, 
no doubt, more attractive, and more 
obviously practical — could afford 
the young student a better training 
ground than the older and more 
unfashionable subjects, it may be 
fully granted that there were many 
minds naturally more or less un- 
fitted for their successful culture, 
and for whom it was quite fair that 
other paths to honours, and other 
means of developing their several 
tastes and faculties, should be 
provided. Indeed, to open ‘the 
“schools” of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to such aspirants was but 
going back to the old principles of 
both Universities, making ‘such 
needful modifications in their cur- 
riculum as were required by the 
rapid advance of science. The 
Prince had many obstacles to over- 
come in carrying out the reforms 
which he desired. It is too true, 
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though it ought not to have been 
so, that, as Mr. Martin observes, the 
late sharp éontest for the Chancel- 
lorship had left some bitterness be- 
hind in the defeated party. He had 
also to contend with the vis inertie 
common to all old establishments. 
The “heads of houses” were, as 
Dr. Philpott of St. Catherine’s 
caustically described his brethren 
(“ whom he seemed,” says the Prince, 
“to know very well”), “a nervous 
and essentially conservative body ;” 
and the very fact of such reforms 
being initiated under the auspices 
of one whom his opponents were 
fond of terming a “ German Prince,” 
increased the risk of their being met 
with determined opposition, With 
his usual good sense and prudence, 
he was anxious not to seem to in- 
terfere too directly. But he had 
stanch and able allies. Dr. Phelps, 
Master of Sidney College, who was 
the incoming Vice-Chancellor, Whe- 
well of Trinity (though with - some 
reservations), Professor Sedgwick, 
and a small but energetic phalanx 
of younger men, were all on the 
side of the new movement. The 
new Chancellor sought advice also 
from without. He took counsel 
with one of Cambridge’s most 
distinguished scholars — Musgrave, 
then Archbishop of York. Sir 
Robert Peel, whose advice had 
influenced him strongly in his ac- 
ceptance of the Chancellorship, and 
before whom he at once laid the in- 
formation which he had collected 
and his own views on the subject, 
wrote him a letter in which he gave 
it as his opinion that “ the present 
system was defective in excludin 

many branches of knowledge which 
it was of the utmost importance to 
cultivate.” It does not appear that 
he consulted Lord Jobn Russell. 
But—vocatus atgue non vocatus— 
Lord John was sure to come to the 
front on such an occasion, He was 
eager to appoint at once that Royal 
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Commission which afterwards car- 
ried terror and dismay into the old 
establishments, and which, like the 
greater Reformation which three 
centuries before had taken place 
in the Church, swept away much 
of what was good together with 
the evil. “Should his Royal 
Highness approve,” Lord John 
would himself at once “lay a formal 
sam on the subject before her 
fajesty.” His Royal Highness 
did not approve, He preferred 
that the University should itself 
take free action; and Lord John 
had to be content with offering his 
congratulations on the successful 
result. The Syndicate appointed by 
the University, on the 8th of April 
1848, reported in favour of a new 
scheme of studies. Its main features 
are well described in a passage 
which Mr. Martin quotes from Mr. 
Fonblanque of the ‘ Examiner’ :— 


“Of the five Graces offered to the 
Senate of Cambridge University last 
Tuesday, three will long be selected 
for remembrance. By the first it was 
made incumbent on all candidates for 
a degree, in addition to the modicum 
of Classics and Mathematics at present 
exacted,.to attend at least one term of 
Lectures in Laws, or Physics, or Moral 
Philosophy, or Chemistry, or Anatomy, 
or Modern History, or Botany, or Geo- 
logy, or Natural or Experimental Phil- 
osophy, or English Law, or Medicine, 
or Mineralogy, or Political Economy, 
and to show a certificate of examina- 
tion satisfactory to that one of the 
professors whose lectures they may 
have chosen to attend. The choice of 
the particular science to be thus added 
to the Book of Euclid, the chapter of 
Thucydides, and the pittance of Chris- 
tian Evidences, is left wholly to the 
student himself; but without its cul- 
tivation to this moderate extent, he 
cannot go in for his degree. The 
second and third Graces are more im- 
portant. One established a new Hon- 
our Tripos in the Moral Sciences, and 
the other a new Honour Tripos in the 
Natural Sciences. For the first, the 
places are to be determined by the 
examination in Moral Philosophy, 
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Political Economy, Modern History, 
General Jurisprudence, and the Laws 
of England; and for the second, by 
an examination in Anatomy, Compara- 
tive Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Botany, and Geology.” 


‘Punch’ also sent his congratula- 
tions after his fashion, in the shape 
of a clever cartoon — “H.R.H. 
Field-Marshal Prince Albert taking 
the Pons Asinorum, after the 
manner of Napoleon taking the 
Bridge of Arcola.” 

If the Prince’s views of the 
possibilities of education seem too 
comprehensive and multifarious to 
ordinary intellects, it must at least 
be admitted that none had a better 
right to insist on the value of hard 
work, or to take a large and many- 
sided view of human attainments. 
He remarks in his letter to Lord 
John Russell, that at that moment, 
in the Cambridge studies, 


“Political Economy, Constitutional 
Law, Law of Nations, Metaphysics, 
Psychology, Comparative Physiology, 
Modern Languages, Oriental Lan- 
guages, Old Languages (with the ex- 
ception of Greek and Latin), Geography, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Natural His- 
tory (with the exception of Geology), 
History of Art, Asthetics,and Counter- 
point, are quite excluded.” —(P. 122.) 


If the writer meant to imply 
that an acquaintance with all these 
subjects, or the majority of them, 
was requisite to a complete uni- 
versity education, the Cambridge 
undergraduate may well shudder at 
the thought of a reform on such 
principles. Yet he had himself 
studied them all, with one or two 
exceptions. His acquirements must 
have been something extraordicary 
in so young aman. They were so 
various that in most men they 
would have been only superficial 
such was very far from being the 
ease with him. Assuredly no 
system of education, reformed or 
unreformed, Oxford, Cambridge, or 
Bonn, could have given him those 
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“ habits of industry” or that power of 
assimilation of multifarious know- 
ledge which he possessed in such a 
remarkable degree. It was the man 
who made himself, and not the 
system; though undoubtedly his 
early training had been careful and 
complete. 


“The extent and accuracy of the 
Prince’s information on every subject 
of political importance impressed all 
with whom he came incontact. Minis- 
ters of State found him as familiar as 
themselves with the facts immediately 
connected with the working of their 
own departments. Ambassadors re- 
turning from their legations were 
struck to find how completely he had 
at command every significant detail of 
what had happened within the sphere 
of their special observation. Diploma- 
tists proceeding for the first time to 
some foreign Court, learned, in an in- 
terview with the Prince, not merely | 
the exact state of affairs which they 
would find awaiting them, but very 
frequently had the characters of the 
sovereigns and statesmen with whom 
they would have to deal sketched for 
them with a clearness and precision 
which they afterwards found of the 
utmost practical service, 

“ This mastery of details could only 
be gained by great and systematic la- 
bour, in itself quite sufficient to absorb 
the energies ofa busy man. But tothe 
claims of politics had to be added those 
which science and art, and questions 
of social improvement, were constantly 
forcing upon, the Prince’s attention. 
An extensive correspondence also took 
up much time, and thus a comparative- 
ly small portion of every day was left 
for that domestic and social intercourse 
for which the Prince was, by his quick 
observation and natural brightness of 
spirits, peculiarly fitted, and in which 
he delighted to throw off for the time 
the weight of graver cares. He was 
habitually an early riser. Even in 
winter he would be up by seven, and 
dispose of a great deal of work before 
breakfast, by the light of the green 
German lamp, the original of which he 
had brought over with him, and which 
has since become so familiar an object 
in our English homes. The Queen 
shared his early habits ; but before her 
Majesty joined him in the sitting-room, 
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where their writing-tables stood always 
side by side, much had, as a rule, been 
repared for her consideration—much 


‘done to ligliten the pressure of those 


labours, both of head and hand, which 
are inseparable from the discharge of 
the sovereign’s duties.” 


No wonder that from time to time 
he felt the strain too great. It is to 
be feared that even his naturally 
good constitution was not proof 
against such perpetual demands 
upon nerve and brain, and that his 
premature death was in some degree 
to be referred to the unsparing way 
in which his vital energies had been 
continually taxed. His actual bodily 
health seems to have been remark- 
ably good, with the exception of 
those occasional derangements of the , 
stomach from indigestion, which, 
after dll, seldom have the effect of 
actually shortening life. Yet he had 
warnings which to a less conscien- 
tious and unselfish nature might 
have spoken of the imperative need 
of rest. There was at least one 
watchful eye which noted these 
things, though he himself made too 
light of them. “The Prince’s sleep 
is again as bad as ever,” writes the 
Queen in January 1850, “and he 
looks very ill of an evening, Lg 
For the sake of his health, which 
I assure you is the cause of my 
shaken nerves, I could well bear 
this sacrifice’”—speaking of a pro- 
jected trip to Brussels, “He must 
be set right before we go to London, 
or God knows how ill he may get.” 
But public business pressed, and the 
Prince would not go. Again, in 
July, the wife writes to Stockmar— 


“You do not answer my anxious 
letters. Pray, do listen to our en- 
treaties to come. It will do you good 
to be with my beloved Prince. He 
longs for you. Since the night of 
your poor friend’s death he again 
wakes so early, and this is a sad dis- 
tress to me. Clark admits that it is 
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themind. . . . Diet has been of 
no avail. .He has likewise been so 
shamefully plagued about the Exhibi- 
tion, that for the honour of the country 
(which would have been grievous! 
injured, if a little knot of selfish 
people had succeeded in driving him 
out of the only place where the archi- 
tects said it could be) he felt their con- 
duct much, and thought so much 
about it, that this has falso helped to 
make him wake early.” 


He admits himself, in a letter to 
the same old friend—* I am sorry to 
say I was again suffering from sleep- 
lessness and exhaustion.” When 
the cares connected with the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1851 were 
happily over, Stockmar urged him 
strongly to spare himself for a while. 
In reply, he says that he had “ made 
up his mind to retreat into his shell 
as quickly as possible ;” but, save 
only the occasional rest at Osborne 
and the bracing of the mountain air 
of Balmoral, where, in 1853, he was 
busied in building the new castle, 
he allowed himself but little respite 
or repose. 

It is not unworthy of remark, es- 
pecially in one who was to die young, 
that he was, in a certain sense, con- 
tent with his work. He was doing 
his best, and he knew it. “I can 
say that I am content with every- 
thing,” he writes to Stockmar, “ and 
would now only desire more energy 
and perseverance to work as much 
good as circumstances will allow. 
Sins of omission in abundance I can 
recognise in the course of my life ; 
and yet, again, they seem to me 
only natural when I consider the 
fetters which prudence imposes on 
us to prevent our falling into sins of 
commission.” 'To some, these words 
may savour of self-complacency ; 
but, knowing the character of him 
who used them, they are only one 
more indication of the results of 
that calm and well-balanced nature, 
which even in this inward retro- 
spect saw nothing through an ex- 
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ggerated medium, either in the 
way of self-reproach or of self-con- 
gratulation. There are natures 
which, like John Bunyan the Pu- 
ritan, magnify every weakness of 
their own into almost the unpardon- 
able sin; and there are many other 
excellent men who always have 
before their eyes, in the midst of 
the most conscientious work, an 
unattainable ideal, and are full of 
aspirations which they never hope 
to realise. Religious biography is 
full of such characters. We need 
not doubt but that in their pub- 
lished confessions they have writ- 
ten with an honest and sincere 
humility; but it may well be 
doubted whether such printed 
records of earnest strivings which 
brought no satisfaction to the 
wrestler with evil, of a life of 
righteousness (as it appears to us) 
which to the liver of it seemed 
always as “filthy rags,” have any 
very wholesome effect on the every- 
day world of readers. A shrewd 
but cynical anonymous critic has 
gove further than we should fully 
endorse in saying, “If you wish to 
discover a writer’s weak points of 
self-conceit, you must study his 
language of self-depreciation.” But 
without admitting that this hard 
rule applies to the majority of such 
cases, it surely cannot be needful 
for the honest worker to feel or to 
express himself always dissatisfied 
with his work. The greatest of our 
Christian teachers has laid down 
the rule, that “if our own hearts 
condemn us not,” then we may 
have some “confidence towards 
God,” and could even venture to 
say of himself, looking forward to 
the close of his earthly career, that 
he had “fought a good fight.” The 
world is not so lavish of gratitude 
to its conscientious toilers that we 
should gradze them the reward of an 
approving conscience; and it may 
be no want of true humility, but 
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rather the honesty of a mind free 
from any brooding self-conscious- 
ness, which leads a man to sit down 
and say, “I have done my best, and 
Iam content.” It will be remem- 
bered that such was the feeling 
expressed in the last entry made in 
his journal the night before his 
death—and he died at forty-seven— 
by a man of thorough earnestness 
and unwearying energy, Arnold of 
Rugby: “How nearly can I now 
say, ‘ Vixi!’” 

There is abundant evidence in 
these pages of the deep religious 
principles which marked and ele- 
vated the Prince’s character. His 
religion was not formalised alto- 
gether after the pattern of the 
Chureh of England; yet to that 
Church he ever showed the faithful 
respect of an adopted son. He took 
a sincere interest in its welfare, as 
the great bulwark of Christianity 
in the land. He presided, in June 
1851, at the Third Jubilee Meeting 
of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel—a body which has 
the reputation, justly or otherwise, 
of being of the “High Church” 
school. But he made it a condition— 
and in his position he was quite right 
in doing so—that the commemora- 
tion should bear no party character ; 
“that the Church generally should be 
represented at the meeting, and that 
consequently there should be fall 
security that no expressions should 
be used that could give just cause 
of offence to any denomination of 
Christians;” and that moderate as 
well as “high” Churehmen should be 
among the speakers. As he knew 
no party in polities, so he would be 
of no party in the Church. He 
deplored, he said, as all sensible 
men deplore, “that the Church 
should be afflicted with internal 
dissensions and attacks from with- 
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out.” During the ferment occa- 


sioned in the previous year by 
what is known as the “ Papal Aggres- 
sion,” he had committed to writing 
a memorandum which, if somewhat 
too broad in its views to commend 
itself thoroughly to the ecclesiasti- 
cal mind, contained at least some 
lines of Chureh government which 
are gradually being recognised by 
an increasing number both of clergy 
and Jay Churchmen : 


“That the Laity have an equal 
share of authority in the Church with 
the Clergy. 

‘That no alteration in the form 
of Divine Service shall therefore be 
made by the Clergy without the 
formal consent of the Laity. 

“Nor any interpretation* given of 
Articles of Faith without their con- 
currence.’’—(P. 343.) 


But ‘even should any Churcb- 
men be disposed to question so 
strong an assertion of the rights 
of the laity, there are surely none 
of any party who can fail to admire 
the fine summary of the position 
and duties of the Bishops in the 
House of Lords, which the Prince 
drew up in 1848,-in the form of 
a letter to Dean (afterwards Bishop) 
Wilberforce, at his special request : 


‘‘ A. bishop ought to abstain com- 
pletely from mixing himself up with 
the politics of the day, and beyond 
giving a general support to the Queen’s 
Government, and occasionally voting 
for it, should take no part in the dis- 
cussion of State affairs (for instance, 
corn laws, game laws, trade or financial 
questions); but he should come for- 
ward whenever the interests of hu- 
manity are at stake, and give boldly 
and manfully his advice to the House 
and country (I mean questions like 
negro emancipation, education of the 
people, improvement of the health of 
towns, measures for the recreation of 
the poor, against cruelty to animals, 
for regulating factory labour, &c.) 








* We have underlined these words, because we do not understand the Prince to 


refer to doctrines or Articles of Faith in themselves, 
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** As to religious affairs, he cannot 
but take an active part in them, but let 
that always be the part of a Christian, 
not of a mere Churchman; let him 
never forget the insufficiency of human 
knowledge and wisdom, and the im- 
possibility for any man, or even Church, 
to say, ‘I am right; I alone am right.’ 
Let him therefore be meek, and 
liberal, and tolerant to other confes- 
sions, but let him never forget that he 
is a representative of the Church of the 
land, the maintenance of which is as 
important to the country as that of its 
constitution or its throne. Let him 
here always be conscious -that the 
Church has duties to fulfil ; that it does 
not exist for itself, but for the people, 
for the country ; and that it ought to 
have no higher aim than to be the 
Church of the people. Let there be, 
therefore, no calling for new rights, 
privileges, grants, &c., but show the 
zeal and eagerness of the Church to 
stretch her powers and capabilities to 
the utmost for the fulfilment of her 
sacred duties to the people in minister- 
ing and teaching. 

**A bishop ought to be uniformly a 
peacemaker, and, when he can, it is his 
duty to lessen political or other ani- 
mosities, and remind the peers of their 
duties as Christians. He ought to be 
’ a guardian of public morality—not like 
the press, by tediously interfering with 
every man’s private affairs, speaking 
for applause, or trampling on those 
that are fallen, but by watching over 
the morality of the State in acts which 
expediency or hope for profit may 
tempt it to commit, as well in home 
and colonial as in foreign affairs. He 
should likewise boldly admonish the 
public even against its predominant 
feeling, if this be contrary to the purest 
standard of morality (reproving, for 
instance, the recklessness and_ wick- 
edness of the proprietors of railway 
schemes, who, having no funds them- 
selves, acquire riches at the expense of 
others, their dupes). Here the nation 
is in the greatest danger, as every in- 
dividual gets corrupted, and every sense 
of shame is lost. 

“Tn this way tlie Bishops would be- 
come a powerful force in the Lords, 
and the country would feel that their 
presence there supplies a great want, 
and is a great protection to the people.” 
—(Pp. 133, 134.) 


There is a certain degree of 
naiveté in requiring that the spir- 
itaual peer should “give a general 
support to the Queen’s Government,” 
which seems to ignore the fact that, 
under our system of government by 
party, it might be quite consistent 
in a loyal bishop to support “ her 
Majesty’s Opposition.” But the 
principles laid down in this remark- 
able letter well deserve the thought- 
ful attention of every member of 
the right reverend bench. 

The impress of his own personal 
religious views is probably to be 
found in the following passage from 
a memorandum of the Queen on the 
education of the Princess Royal :— 


“. . . I am quite clear that she 
should be taught to have great rever- 
ence for.God and for religion, but that 
she should have the feeling of devotion 
and love which our Heavenly Father 
encourages his earthly children to 
have for Him, and not one of fear and 
trembling; and that the thoughts of 
death and an after-life should not be 
represented in an alarming and for- 
bidding view ; and that she should be 
made to know as yet no difference of 
creeds, and not think that she can only 
pray on her knees, or that those who 
do not kneel are Jess fervent and de- 
vout in their prayers.” 


In one of his private letters to 
the Queen, a portion of which Mr. 
Martin has been allowed to quote 
in his first volume, the Prince has 
described himself, not without ex- 
pression of regret, as being “of a 
rather cold nature.” * It would 
certainly not have appeared so froin 
anything recorded in these pages. 
Reserved he certainly was, and he 
may have been conscious that this 
reserve would leave an impression of 
coldness upon those with whom he 
was brought into contact in the or- 





* See vol. i. p. 51. 
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dinary intercourse of life. And his 
nature may not have been so emo- 
tional as that of his countrymen com- 
monly appears to our English view. 
His letters to the Queen herself, and 
even to his old and confidential 
friend Stockmar, are full of a ten- 
der affection which is almost femi- 
nine, in the best sense of that word. 
But these, of course, may be held 
exceptional cases, and it would not 
be fair to judge from them how far 
his feelings were readily moved in 
the case of others. But when we 
look at the degree in which. he 
seems to have been affected by the 
deaths of those he loved, and even 
of those with whom he was brought 
into close personal relations, we can- 
not but think that upon this pvint 
he judged himself somewhat hardly. 
The man who shed “ floods of tears” 
at the sudden death of Anson, his 
private secretary and afterwards 
“privy purse,” and whose face, four 
days after that event, the Queen 
notices as “still so sad and pale 
and grave that I cannot forget it,”— 
had surely little need to apologise 
for coldness of nature. Mr. Martin 
remarks that he was well served. 
“A man so good and able as the 
Prince,” he says, “ will always draw 
good and able men around him, and, 
by infusing his own spirit into them, 
secure the frank devotion of their 
energies to his service.” Shakespeare 
makes his favourite Brutus say, 
even in the hour of difficulty and 
danger— 


**Tn all my life I never_knew a man 
But he was true to me.” 


Do all readers of those remarkable 
words sufficiently appreciate the 
noble witness which the writer in- 
tended them to bear to the charac- 
ter of Brutus himself ? 

The Royal visit to Ireland, in the 
summer of 1849, is one of the most 
interesting episodes in this volume, 
Knowing what the state of that 


country had been but a year before, 
it might have been naturally sup- 
posed that such an expedition would 
have been a dangerous experiment. 
But whatever misgivings had been 
entertained by cautious minds were 
set at rest from the very first 
moment that the Royal squadron, 
rather earlier than it was looked for, 
steamed into the Cove of Cork— 
henceforth to be known as “ Queens- 
town.” The rebels of yesterday had 
become the devoted subjects of to- 
day. 

“Showers of rockets streamed into 
the air, and the bonfires on the sur- 
rounding heights burned higher and 
fiercer, as the peasantry, wild with de- 
light to know that their Queen was 
actually among them, piled turf, fagot, 
and tar-barrel higher and higher, to 
give earnest of their welcome. It was 
a fitting prelude to the enthusiastic 
loyalty which hailed the Royal visitors 
at every stage of their Irish progress.” 


Just as her Majesty set foot upon 
Irish soil, the heavy grey curtain of 
the morning rose, and “the sun 
broke out suddenly from the clouds 
with unusual splendour.” It was 
the happy augury of the brightness 
which was to follow her presence 
everywhere through the island. At . 
Waterford and at Cork the enthu- 
siasm was the same: “ noisy, excit- 
able, but very good-humoured, run- 
ning and pushing about, laughing 
and talking and shrieking” (it is 
the Queeh’s own description of Irish 
loyalty)—the same joyous crowds, 
under the same bright sunshine, 
awaited her. Ladies forgot the 
conventional flourish of their white 
handkerchiefs, and “ cheered for their: 
lives ;” and Paddy waved hat and 
shillelah, and, with a truly national 
abandon, even his long coat. Of 
the reception at Dublin, Mr. Martin 
remarks :— 


‘*¢ The feeling in her Majesty’s mind 
at the moment must have been akin to 
that which drew the well-known ex- 
clamation from Charles II., as he passed 
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through the crowds that lined his pas- 
e across Blackheath on his way to 
London after the Restoration. ‘ How 
is it that they and I have been kept 
so long apart?’ At such a time the 
reasons for the separation, cogent as 
they might be, were not likely to be 
remembered.”—(P. 208.) 


The parting from Kingstown is 
absolutely affecting in Mr. Martin’s 
graceful narrative :— 


‘*As the yacht passed the extreme 
— of the pier which enclosed the 
varbour, such a storm of cheers rose 
from the crowd, who were clustered at 
their thickest on this point, that the 
Queen mounted the paddle-box, on 
which Prince Albert was already stand- 
ing, and waved her handkerchief ‘as a 
parting acknowledgment of their loy- 
alty.’ At the same time she gave 
orders to slacken speed. The paddles 
ceased to move, and the vessel floated 
on, with the impetus it had received, 
very slowly, and close to the pier. An 
occasional stroke of the paddles kept 
the vessel in motion, and in this way 
the Royal yacht glided along for a con- 
siderable way after it had cleared the 
pier, her Majesty retaining her place 
on the paddle- box, and acknowledging 
by her waving handkerchief how deep- 
ly she had been affected by the inci- 
dents of the last few days. ‘The 
Royal standard,’ says a contemporary 
chronicler, ‘was lowered in courtesy 
to the cheering thousands on shore, 
and this stately obeisance was repeated 
three times,’”” 


“There is not an individual in 
Dublin,” writes Lord Clarendon, 
“who does not take as a personal 
compliment the Queen’s having 
gone upon the paddle-box, and 
ordered the Royal standard to be 
lowered three times.” The little 
tour, which was an unalloyed plea- 
sure and success, had been of the 
Prince’s arrangement, and it was 
his thoughtful desire to avoid throw- 
ing expense upon an impoverished 
country which had led to its taking 
the character of a yachting excur- 
sion, and not of a State visit. 

His good sense and moderation 


were shown in his declining the 
appointment to the Command-in- 
chief of the army—a post which 
he was so unfairly accused of 
seeking. The real fact was, that 
such an appointment had been 
contemplated by Lord Aberdeen 
so early as 1842, but had been 
discountenanced by the wise judg- 
ment of Baron Stockmar. It was 
now almost pressed upon him. by 
one who was at once a sound 
constitutional statesman and the 
greatest captain of his age, and who 
was no servile worshipper of princes, 
The Duke of Wellington, now enter- 
ing upon his eighty-second year, 
proposed to Prince Albert that he 
should be prepared to succeed him. 
“He brought it forward,” says the 
Prince, “as a plan that he had 
cherished for years.” The Duke 
had always stood up for the prin- 
ciple of the army being commanded 
by the sovereign; and when the 
sovereign was a woman, such com- 
mand would be properly. delegated 
to her husband. The offer was, the 
Prince confesses, “ so tempting for a 
young man, that he felt bound to 
look most closely to al! the objec- 
tions, in order to come toa right de- 
cision.” The following extract from 
his final letter to the Duke upon 
the subject—the whole of which 
is most excellent—will show the 
grounds upon which this decision 
was founded. It shows, at the 
same time, his clear appreciation of 
his own true position in the State: 


“The question whether it will be ad- 
visable that I should take the com- 
mand of the army or not has been most 
anxiously weighed by me, and I have 
come to the conclusion that my deci- 
sion ought entirely and solely to be 
guided by the consideration whether 
it would interfere with or assist my 
position of Consort of the Sovereign, 
and the performance of the duties 
which this position imposes upon me. 

“‘ This position is a most peculiar and 
delicate one, Whilst a female sovereign 
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has a great many disadvantages in 
comparison with a king, yet, if she is 
married, and -her husband understands 
and does his duty, her position, on the 
other hand, has many compensating 
advantages, and, in the long-run, will 
be found even to be stronger than that 
of a male sovereign. But this requires 
that the husband should entirely sink 
his own individual existence in that 
of his wife—that he should aim at 
no power by himself or for himself— 
should shun all contention—assume 
no separate responsibility before the 
public, but make his position entirely 
a part of hers—fill up every gap which, 
as a woman, she would naturally leave 
in the exercise of her regal functions— 
continually and anxiously watch every 
part of the public business, in order to 
be able to advise and assist her at any 
moment in any of the multifarious and 
difficult questions or duties brought 
before her, sometimes international, 
sometimes political, or social, or per- 
sonal. As the natural head of her 
family, stperintendent of her house- 
hold, manager of her private affairs, 
sole confidential adviser in politics, 
and only assistant in her communica- 
tions with the officers of the Govern- 
ment, he is, besides, the husband of 
the queen, the tutor of the royal chil- 
dren, the private secretary of the sove- 
reign, and her permanent minister. 

‘* How far would it be consistent with 
this position to undertake the manage- 
ment and administration of a most im- 
portant branch of the public service, 
and the individual responsibility at- 
taching to it—becoming an executive 
officer of the Crown, receiving the 
Queen’s commands through her Secre- 
taries of State, &c. &c.? I feel sure 
that, having undertaken the respon- 
sibility, I should not be satisfied to 
leave the business and real work in 
the hands of another (the Chief of the 
Staff), but should feel it my duty to 
look to them myself. But whilst I 
should in this manner perform duties 
which, I am sure, every able general 
officer, who has gained experience in 
the field, would be able to perform 
better than myself, who have not had 
the advantage of such experience, most 
important duties connected with the 
welfare of the Sovereign would be left 
unperformed, which nobody could per- 
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form but myself. I am afraid, there- 
fore, that I must discard the tempting 
idea of being placed in command of 
the British army.” 


We regret that it is impossible, 
within the limits of this notice, 
to do more than draw our read- 
ers’ attention to the luminous and 
interesting résumé of contempo- 
rary politics which will be found in 
this volume, The six years of 
the Prince’s life which it includes 
were fertile in political changes, 
Amidst them all, the Queen and 
the Prince —it is impossible to 
separate them — worked -together 
with a single eye to the mainten- 
ance of England’s honour abroad 
and the welfare of all classes at 
home. The public will never know 
to what precise extent her Majesty 
was guided by the counsels of her 
husband, or how muchesome of 
those admirable letters and mem- 
oranda from her pen, which are 
allowed to appear in these pages, 


. owe to his suggestion in thought 


and word. But we know at least 
that all would pass under his care- 
ful eye, and that he would concur 
most heartily in such noble lan- 
guage as this—grander words never 
came from sovereign of England :— 


“Tt is no question with the Queen 
whether she pleases the Emperor of 
Austria or not, but whether she gives 
him a just ground of complaint or not. 
And if she does so, she can never be- 
lieve that this will add to her popu- 
larity with her own people.” * 


His clear judgment lays down, in 
one of his letters to Stockmar, an 
admirable rule for diplomatists :— 


“ Aberdeen is quite right, and is to 
be honoured and applauded for main- 
taining, as he does, that we must deal 
with our enemies as honourable men, 
and deal honourably towards them ; 








* Letter to Lord J, Russell, Nov. 21, 1851. 
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but that is no reason why we should 
think they are so in fact.” 


Some of his memoranda on that 
most troublesome and embarrassing 
question, the policy of England to- 
wards the Ottoman Porte, are well 
worth the attention of statesmen 
at this moment. Here is what the 
Prince says in a “ Memorandum 
for the Consideration of the Cabi- 
net,” in October 1853, the whole of 
which has well deserved republica- 
tion in this biography : *— 


“Throughout the transaction we 
have takén distinctly the part of Tur- 
key as against Russia. ‘The motives 
which have guided us+have been 
mainly three : 

“1. We considered Turkey in the 
right and Russia in the wrong, and 
could not see without indignation the 
unprovoked attempt of a strong Power 
to oppressa@ weak one. 

“2. We felt the paramount import- 
ance of not allowing Russia to obtain 
in an underhand way, or by a legal 
form, a hold over Turkey, which she 
would not have ventured to seek by 
open conquest. 

“3. We were most anxious for the 
preservation of the peace of Europe, 
which could not fail to be endangered 
by open hostilities between Turkey 
and Russia. 

“These motives must be pronounced 
just and laudable, and ought still to 
guide our conduct. By the order to 
our fleet, however, to protect the Turk- 
ish territory, and by the declaration of 
war now issued by the Turks, the 
third and perhaps most important 
object of our policy has been de- 
cidedly placed in jeopardy. In acting 
as auxiliaries to the Turks, we ought 
to be quite sure that they have no 
object in view foreign to our duty and 
interests ; that they do not drive at 
war whilst we aim at peace ; that they 
do not, instead of merely resisting the 
attempt of Russia to obtain a protec- 
torate over the Greek population in- 
compatible with their own indepen- 
dence, seek to obtain themselves the 
power of imposing a more oppressive 
rule of two millions of fanatic Mussul- 
mans over twelve millions of Chris- 


tians ; that they do not try to turn 
the tables upon the weaker Power, now 
that, backed by England’and France, 
they have themselves become the 
stronger.” 

“Tt will be said that England and 
Europe have a strong interest, setting 
all Turkish considerations aside, that 
Constantinople and the Turkish terri- 
tory should not fall into the hands of 
Russia, and that they should in the 
last extremity even go to war to pre- 
vent such an overthrow of the balance 
of power. This must be admitted, 
and such a war may be right and wise. 
But this would be a war not for the 
maintenance of the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, but merely for the 
interests of the European powers of 
civilisation.” 

No man could have been more 
averse than the Prince to the sub- 
jugation of a Christian population 
te what he calls, in this same me- 
morandum, “the ignorant, bar- 
barian, and despotic yoke of the 
Mussulman ;” and Lord Palmerston 
actually professed to see in its lan- 
guage a design of “ expelling from 
Europe the Sultan and his two 
inillions of -Mussulman subjects.” 
But assuredly the writer felt that 
England had other duties than to 
join in anew crusade. “ We can- 
not look on,” he says subsequently 
in a letter to Stockmar, “and see 
the Porte destroyed by Russia.” 

It was at the very time that he 
was giving this wise and indepen- 
dent counsel that he was accused of 
being the mere agent of Russian 
ambition. This is the most painful 
story in Mr. Martin’s present volume ; 
and he has told it, as it seems to us, 
with perfect fairness to all parties, 
without bitterness, though not with- 
out a grave indignation, The jeal- 
ous suspicion which from certain 
uarters had never ceased to pursue 
the Prince, rose, at the beginning 
of the Crimean war, into an open 





* See pp. 525-527. 
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accusation that “our foreign policy 
was mainly directed by him.” © Of 
this monstrous charge Mr. Martin 


says :— 


“Tt was gravely put forward as a 
great political crime, that the Prince 
was occasionally present at the inter- 
views between the Queen and her 
Ministers, that the Queen discussed 
political questions with him, that he 
ventuyed to have opinions on matters 
of policy foreign and domestic, and 
that these had weight in guiding and 
strengthening the opinions of her Ma- 
jesty. As if the Sovereign must not 
by the very instincts of nature lean for 
counsel, in the continuous care of her 
kingdom, upon her nearest and surest 
friend, and that friend a Privy Coun- 
cillor, subject to the same rules as her 
Ministers, and liable to the same pen- 
alties® An active correspondence with 
foreign Courts was alleged to be kept 
up by the Prince, with the view of de- 
feating the policy of her Majesty’s re- 
sponsible advisers, and thus secrets of 
State, it was said, ceased to be secret, 
where it was most important they 
should not be known, No effort was 
epared by the class of politicians whose 
cue it was to injure the monarchy, or 
to resent upon the Prince their per- 
sonal or political dislikes, to influence 
public opinion to his prejudice.” 


Even his dignified patience found 


the trial a sore one. “The Prince,” 
writes the Queen to Stockmar, 
“treats it with contempt; but with 
his keen and very high feeling of 
honour, he is wounded, hurt, and 
outraged atthe attack on his honour, 
and is looking very ill, though his 
spirits do not fail him.” The Baron 
wrote him a long letter of encour- 
agement, remarkable not only for 
its strong good sense, but for its in- 
telligent view of that complicated 
growth of centuries, the English 
constitution, and the true place 
which the Consort of a Queen regnant 
ought to hold in it.* It is much 
too long to reproduce, and too com- 
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plete for fragmentary quotation ; as 
Mr. Martin justly says, “the deepest 
student of ouy political history will 
find in it much to learn and profit 
by.” The writer showed clearly that 
the accusations, when sifted from 
the actual falsehoods contained in 
them, amounted after all to no more 
than this, “that the Prince has 
acted and now acts as the Queen’s 
private secretary;” and this he 
maintained to be not only strictly 
constitutional, but in every way be- 
coming and desirable. He quotes, 
in support of this view, an opinion 
given to himself by Lord Grey, 
before the Royal marriage: “The 
best thing that could be for.the 
Princess would be to marry soon, 
and to marry a prince of ability. 
He, as her bosom friend, would then 
be her best and safest private secre- 
tary.” 

The Prince in his reply betrays, 
as he seldom does, an amount of 
wounded feeling which must have 
for some time existed :— 


‘*A very considerable section of the 
nation had never given itself the 
trouble to consider what really is the 
‘position of the husband of the Queen 
regnant. When I first came over 
here, I was met by this want of know- 
ledge and unwillingness to give a 
thought to the position of this luckless 
personage. Peel cut down my income, 
Wellington refused me my rank, the 
Royal Family cried out against the 
foreign interloper, the Whigs in office 
were only inclined to concede to me 
just as much space as I could stand 
upon. The constitution is silent as 
to the Consort of the Queen—even 
Blackstone ignores him; and yet there 
he was, and not to be done without 
As I have kept quiet and caused no 
scandal, and all went well, no one has 
troubled himself about me and my do- 
ings; and any one who wished to pay 
me acompliment at a public dinner or 
meeting, extolled my ‘ wise abstinence 
from interfering in political matters’ 





* P. 556, &e. 
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Now when the present journalistic 
controversies have brought to light the 
fact, that I have for years taken an 
active interest in all political matters, 
the public, instead of feeling surprise 
at my reserve, and the tact with which 
I have avoided thrusting myself for- 
ward, fancied itself betrayed, because 
it felt it had been self-deceived. It 
has also rushed all at once into a belief 
in secret correspondence with foreign 
Courts, intrigues, &c.; for all this is 
much more probable, than that thirty 
millions of men in the course of four- 
teen years should not have discovered 
that an important personage had dur- 
ing all that time taken a part in their 
government,” 


Further on he says :— 


“ Victoria has taken the whole affair 
greatly to heart, and was excessively 
indignant at the attacks. Finally, if 
our courage and cheerfulness have not 
suffered, our stomachs and digestions 
have, as they commonly do when the 
feelings are kept long upon the stretch. 
Since yesterday I have been quite 
miserable ; to-day I have had to keep 
to the house, and this is why you get 
this long letter.” 


When Parliament met in the 
following January, Lord Aberdeen 
brought the whole matter forward 
in the Upper House, and Lord John 
Russell in the Commons. Their 
vindication of the Queen’s husband 
was warmly supported by the 
leaders on the other side, Lord 
Derby and Mr. Walpole; and Lord 
Chief-Justice Campbell added the 
weight of his judgment on the 
point of constitutional law. The 
defence was complete enough to 
satisfy the Queen herself, and all 
reasonable Englishmen ; but disap- 
pointed jealousy still raised its voice 
here and there through the public 
press. 

Few careful readers will rise from 
the study of these volumes without 
a higher estimate of English states- 
men. The public reads from time 
to time, in the columns of the daily 
press, the strictures which are made 
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by party speakers upon the policy 
and sometimes even the motives of 
their opponents. It might appear 
to one who beard for the first time 
a parliamertary debate upon a hotly- 
contested question, or read for the 
first time the leading articles in 
which the debate was commented 
upon by even the higher class of 
political journals, that her Majesty’s 
Ministers were doing all they could 
to ruin the country, and her Ma- 
jesty’s Opposition devoting all their 
brains and energies to save it,—or 
vice !versd, as the case might be. 
The almost violent language of re- 
proach and retort which are hurled 
at opponents from opposite benches 
in the heat of debate are merdy the’ 
conventional weapons of earnest 
conviction. It is impossible, per- 
haps, to mould the iron solidity of 
English natures into energetic action 
unless you work them to a white- 
heat. But when we read this re- 
cord of the confidential intercourse 
between the Crown and its advisers, 
here disclosed to us with such ex- 
ceptional fulness, we find, some- 
what to our surprise it may be, but 
surely to the intense satisfaction of 
all honest men of all opinions—how 
well the Crown is served. If it be 
true of England, as it was causti- 
cally said of the world in general, 
that it is sometimes governed with 
“infinitely little wisdom,” it is at 
least true that it has been governed 
of late years with sufficient honesty. 
Place-hunting and patronage—the 
“loaves and fishes”—are not the 
ruling principles of English Minis- 
ters. Melbourne, Peel, Wellington, 
Derby, Aberdeen, all in turn com- 
mand the respect and even the affec- 
tion of the Queen and Prince, whose 
servants they are. The Minister 
who is at first received only with 
the graciousness of royalty is parted 
from with the regret of a friend. 
The conscientious unselfishness 
which hesitates at taking or retain- 
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ing office is far more conspicuous 
than eagerness to hold it at the 
price of self-respect. Party ties and 
party combinations are no doubt 
strong; but stronger than all is 
loyalty to the Crown and to Eng- 
land. Even Lord John Russell and 
Lord Palmerston, whose jealous 
political rivalry is shown to have 
caused much trouble and anxiety 
—obstinate and perverse as they 
sometimes appear—are unimpeach- 
able as the rest in integrity of pur- 
ose. 

We have somewhat unwillingly 
named Lord Palmerston at all, 
because there will be found in 
these pages some Cisclosures which 
the author could not avoid in 
setting down a faithful history 
of the times, but which leave a 
painful impression. We have no 
doubt but that Mr. Martin has 
carefully weighed his evidence, and 
that even where he seems to bear 
hardest upon the mistakes of one 
of England’s favourite statesmen he 
has done so not without reluctance, 
and only because he felt it needful 
in order to do justice to others, He 
has been partly compelled to it by 
the recent publication of some of 
Lord Palmerston’s letters; and he 
had to dispose—and we trust he 
has done so finally—of the calum- 
nies against the Prince. 

But if these volumes of Mr. Mar- 
tin’s do something to increase our 
respect for English Ministers, what 
shall we say of the noble example 
here placed on record of the du- 
ties of Royalty conscientiously dis- 
charged? We set aside, for the 
moment, that faultless pattern of 
a pure and happy domestic life, set 
forth to all classes in the Palace 
itself: this the nation has long 
admired, and even our wildest 
republican orators have, to their 
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credit, acknowledged and appre- 
ciated. But how complete an an- 
swer is heré given to those who 
would represent the monarchy as a 
mere ornamental finish to the State ! 
Men talk of the “ working classes” 
and the “idle classes :” at least the 
dead Prince and the living Queen 
are here shown to have been—not 
in spite of, but because of their 
high position—amongst the bardest 
and the most unselfish workers of 
their time. And their work will 
surely last; this record of it should 
do more than all Acts of Parlia- 
ment or assertions of prerogative 
to strengthen the hold of the mon- 
archy upon the heart of England, 

We have said but little of the man- 
ner in which the author has done 
his work. He has in fact done it 
so well-as to attain what is perhaps 
the highest, as it is the most self 
denying virtue of the biographer— 
he so fills us with his subjert that 
we have little leisure, as we read, to 
trace in the picture the touches of 
the master. In having such ma- 
terials placed unreservedly in his 
hands, he has enjoyed a most un- 
usual confidence, and accepted what 
a man of delicate feeling and con- 
scientious nature must have felt to 
be a grave responsibility —a_ re- 
sponsibility to which the highest 
literary powers would surely have 
proved unequal, if not combined 
with the rarer qualifications of 
sound discretion and scrupulous 
good taste. It is enough to say 
that he has in all points fully jus- 
tified the Queen’s selection, and his 
own acceptance of the task. That 
he wil worthily complete it there 
can be no doubt, and all readers 
will look eagerly for his concluding 
volame, They will not be disap- 
pointed if it maintains the high. 
level of the two first. 
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THE RECENT HOME AGITATION AND THE EAST. 


Nearty three months have pass- 
ed away since the prorogation of 
Parliament; and the sole topic of 
interest still continues to be the 
Eastern Question. Not that it has 
made any progress towards solution, 
for a civil war has been raging 
within the empire more particularly 
affected by it; nor has any clearer 
perception of its true character and 
bearings been attained by the pub- 
lic mind, for the “silly season” 
which invariably follows the rising 
of Parliament set in this year with 
unusual severity, and the country 
has been delivered over to the most 
pernicious agitation ever set afloat 
within the memory of its oldest in- 
habitants. That is the period in 
which, in ordinary times, politicians 
are content to discuss, in a more or 
less menacing style, some of the 
incidents of our own political insti- 
tutions, life, and customs. This 
year, under the auspices of a great 
statesman, who ought to have learnt 
wisdom from experience—who in 
office plunged us into war over this 
very question—-whe, in America, 
nearly plunged us into another— 
who, on both sides of the globe, 
over the Black Sea and the Alabama 
treaties, has made his country 
drink the cup of humiliation to the 
dregs,—under his wise and experi- 
enced tuition, public speakers have 
been heard upon nearly five hun- 
dred platforms, arousing the warlike 
fury of the people, demanding the 
expulsion of a numerous race from 
the territory which they have in- 
habited for centuries; denouncing 
their own Government for moral 
and material, if not purposed, com- 
plicity with massacre, spoliation, 
and rape; crediting the Governments 
of Europe with wise and humane 
projects, only hindered by the fae- 


tiousness and selfishness of England; 
inciting Russia to the accomplish- 
ment of purposes which the lives 
and treasure of Englishmen were 
only twenty years ago, at the bid- 
ding of this very statesman, lavishly 
expended to prevent. 

Before we analyse the character 
and motives of Mr. Gladstone’s 
crusade against the Ministry, let us 
first recall in a few words what is 
this Eastern Question. From the 
commencement of the year we have 
insisted upon its twofold aspect. 
First, the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire ; second, the im- 
provement of the relations of the 
Porte to its subjects. In reference 
to the first, the phrase meats 
something wholly different in the 
case of Turkey from what it would 
mean when applied to the other 
Powers of Europe. Nevertheless, 
all parties are agreed as to what is 
meant. Months ago, Lord Derby 
described it as meaning—“ Here is 
an extensive territory which we all 
agree to respect, because, if not re- 
spected, it would lie open to a gene- 
ral scramble and become the theatre 
of war.” Every one knows tha 
the maintenance of the integrity of 
the Turkish Empire bas been con- 
sistent with periodical changes in 
its internal arrangements, and tbat 
the maintenance of its independ- 
ence has been deemed to be con- 
sistent with the perpetual inter- 
ference by other States in its in- 
ternal affairs, and with a large 
portion of its subjects being under 
the collective protection of the 
guaranteeing Powers. Then, as re- 
gards the duty of Great Britain in 
the whole question (in the present 
exalted mood of public sentiment, 
we will not venture to allude to her 
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interests), our treaty obligations are 
well known. The policy on which 
they are founded is directed mainly 
to exclude from within the terri- 
tories of the Turkish Empire, for- 
eign armies, foreign aggression, and, 
if we could, foreign machinations 
and disturbers. The motive for 
that policy is—again setting aside 
all notion of English interests, as 
beneath the notice of an English 
politician—that, having regard to 


the competing ambitions and inter-., 


ests of powerful States in that quar- 
ter of the world, the exclusion of 
every intruder is a sine quad non 
of European peace. As regards 
the relations of the Porte to the 
subject races, whether Christian or 
Mohammedan, there can be no se- 
curity for peace if there is permanent 
disaffection. If the autonomy, ad- 
ministrative or political, of the dis- 
turbed districts would give satisfac- 
tion and insure peace, what possible 
objection could England have? The 
extent of Turkish authority, the 
extent of Rayah independence, 
whether Turkish provinces are trib- 
utary and self-governing, or directly 
subject, are matters which ‘only in- 
directly affect Great Britain, and 
are of world-wide importance only 
so far as they involve the larger 
issue of peace or war. The main- 
tenance of peace is the first consider- 
ation, not merely in the interests 
of England and of Europe, but of 
the inhabitants of Turkey. To 
establish a contented modus vi- 
vendi between the various races is 
and can be the only possible aim of 
English policy —the best of all 
guarantees of Ottoman independ- 
ence; the one effective limitation 
upon all efforts in that direction 
being, in the interests of those races 
themselves, that they must be such 
as are compatible with the peace of 
Europe, with the exclusion of foreign 
war from Ottoman territory. 
Meanwhile, and until that mo- 
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dus vivendi is discovered, what is 
the prospect open to us? There 
stands the Furk. It may have 
been a black day when he- entered 
Europe—his goverument may be a 
curse to his provinces—we should — 
all of us be very sorry to live under 
his rule. But his government stands 
between his subjects and all Europe 
on the one side, and a desolating, 
savage, and inhuman war on the 
other, of all the miseries of which 
his subject races in Europe and in 
Asia would inevitably be the vic- 
tims. The hope in the future lies 
in the gradual decay of the Turkish 
power, the gradual rise of the sub- 
ject populations in wealth, intelli- 
gence, and independence. In each 
fresh struggle our sympathies go 
with them and not with their op- 
pressors ; but in each fresh struggle 
the peril of a new and equally hate- 
ful subjection outweighs the chance 
of emancipation, In common pru- 
dence,’ for their sakes and for the 
sake of Europe, we deprecate prema- 
ture interference, the introduction of 
schemes, autonomous or otherwise, 
which will not work, or which, if 
introduced, would be the signal for 
strife of a more extended character. 
If Turkish government admits of its 
subjects being as peaceful, industri- 
ous, and prosperous as Mr. Glad- 
stone in his pamphlet describes the 
Bulgarians, and as Lord Palmerston 
insisted that the inhabitants of Tur- 
key generally were, there would be 
the less reason for putting the peace 
of Europe to hazard in the way that 
we have recently witnessed. 

Now, in order to estimate Mr. 
Gladstone’s political game aright, it 
is necessary to call to mind that 
every statesman of the day, includ- 
ing himself, is in-favour of main- 
taining the territorial integrity of 
Turkey. All, moreover, are in 
favour of it, not from love of the 
Turks, but from the desire of Euro- 
pean peace. Take their words, one 
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after the other. Lord Derby, in 
answer to the deputation of London 
citizens, pointed out, as he had fre- 
quently a before, that if we cut 
the Turkish Empire adrift—if we 
give up the principle of maintaining 
its integrity—“an internecine war, 
marked by every circumstance of 
cruelty and atrocity, would follow.” 
We lay no stress on the circum- 
stance that the last word in that 
war would be, Who is to have Con- 
stantinople? for we are dealing with 
the subject as one of humanity alone. 
Then take the language of Lord 
Granville. That is especially im- 
portant, since Mr. Gladstone de- 
clares that all who represent Lord 
Palmerston disapprove the Minis- 
terial policy. Lord Granville was, 
of all men living, the most in Lord 
Palmerston’s confidence. He was 
leader of the House of Lords during 
the whole course of both of Lord 
Palnierston’s administrations, and 
if one man more than another is 
entitled to speak for Lord Palmer- 
ston, it is Lord Granville. “I ap- 
prove,” he said, “the taking no 
steps to destroy the Treaty of 1856, 
or to accelerate the fall of the Otto- 
man Empire. If all Europe were 
agreed, it would not be an easy task 
to settie the problem of what should 
take its place. With the different 
ambitions and interests that exist, 
to aitempt to do so in anticipation 
of events would be full of danger.” 
Mr. Gladstone, moreover, subscribes 
t> the same principle and on the 
same ground. In his pamphlet he 
says he would shut out from the 
. present limits of the Turkish Em- 
pire any other sovereignty. The 
reason given is precisely the same— 
viz., to avoid “ the wholesale scram- 
ble which is too. likely to follow 
any premature abandonment of the 
principle of territorial integrity,” 
and “a crisis of which at this time 
the discussions must be large and 
may be almost illimitable.” It was 


in vain for Mr. Gladstone to attempt 
in a thoroughly characteristic man- 
ner to draw a broad distinction be- 
tween territorial integrity and the 
status quo, on the ground that the 
one implies the retention of Turk- 
ish administrative authority in the 
three provinces and the other does 
not. So far as the extinction of 
that authority means, in the opinion 
of all the Governments of Europe, 
a general war of no slight duration, 
it is unimportant whether it is held 
to violate the integrity of the em- 
pire or the status guo. The two 
things are precisely the same in re- 
spect of the one single element which 
makes them sacred in the eyes of 
Englishmen—namely, that they are 
the barrier-line between peace and 
war. 

Further, in order to estimate Mr. 
Gladstone’s political game aright, it 
is necessary to call to mind that 
every English statesman of the day 
is in favour of the utmost improve- 
ment in the condition of the Chris- 
tian population of Turkey that can be 
effected by any means short of war ; 
and that with every one that limi- 
tation is introduced quite as much 
on behalf of the Eastern Christians 
themselves as on behalf of Europe 
and the general interests of peace. 
One reason is, that the Christians 
would be the first and principal 
sufferers in a war which would be 
beyond all wars fierce, desolating, 
avd sanguinary. The war of ven- 
geance which Mr. Gladstone practi- 
cally invites would be a black war 
for the Eastern Christians both in 
Europe and Asia, Depend upon it, 
they do not re-echo the cries so 
glibly raised at a secure distance. 
That there may be no doubt upon 
the English attitude Pama" the 
Christians of Turkey, l@t-us again 
quote the utterances &f leading 
men, On the 27th July Lord 
Derby said: “ No one supposes that 
the maintenance of th¢ Ottoman 
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Empire in any form within Europe 
is possible if there is to be per- 
manent disaffection or discontent 
among the Christian races. They 
are in European Turkey a majority 
too numerous and too powerful to 
be kept down by mere force. The 
probiem to be solved is how to re- 
concile their reasonable wishes and 
claims with the maintenance of 
that general system to which all 
Europe is pledged, and which can- 
not be overthrown without a gene- 
ral convulsion extending far beyond 
European limits, and leading to 
many complications which we can 
hardly foresee.” The improvement 
of the condition of the subject races, 
and the removal of their disaffection 
and discontent, are here represented 
in the opinion of the Cabinet as of 
such urgency as to form the only 
solution of a question which, unless 
solved, means the convulsion of 
Europe. Lord Granville, four days 
afterwards, trusted “ that every care 
would be taken to secure the welfare 
and good government of our fellow- 
religionists in Turkey.” Mr. Glad- 
stone himself must be credited with 
a like desire, and even with prefer- 
ring that ultimate aim of all sound 
policy to securing a decisive party 
advantage to himself. 

Thus the matter stood at the 
close of the session, the conduct 
and policy of the Government hav- 
ing been not merely unchallenged 
in Parliament, but formally ap- 
proved both by Lord Granville and 
by Lord Hartington. It was im- 
possible that it should be otherwise. 
The conduct had been successful ; 
the policy had been the only pos- 
sible one—viz., the upholding the 
inviolate character of the Ottoman 
territory—that policy which Eng- 
land has pursued for years. Europe 
thoroughly understood that Great 
Britain was in earnest ; it respected 
the limits of Turkish empire; -it 
withdrew the proposals of Berlin, 
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which apparently paved the way 
for active interference or even occu- 
pation; it accorded to England the 
primacy in restoring and maintain- 
ing that faith in public order and 


“respect for treaties which of late 


years have been so rudely shaken. 
In the opinion of every one con- 
cerned, the next step was for Eng- 
land to come forward with its mea- 
sures or suggestions or ery on 
which the pacification of the dis- 
turbed districts could be effected. 
But equally in the opinion of most, 
that step should not be taken hastily’ 
or prematurely. Mr: Disraeli pointed ' 
out the objection to offering a coun- 
ter-proposition at the moment of’ 
rejecting the Berlin Memorandum. 
“ The self-love of the Powers, their 
just pride, their somewhat mortified 
feeling at the course which we 
had taken, all would have impelled! 
them to reject our proposition.” 
Afterwards, when the events at Con- 
stantinople led to the voluntary 
suppression of the Berlin Note, as 
no longer applicable to the circum- 
stances, we learn from Lord Bea- 
consfield’s speech at Aylesbury that 
the Government “communicated 
freely and frankly with the five 
other Powers.” Lord Derby lost 
no time “in laying down the prin- 
ciples upon which he thought that 
the relations between the Porte and 
its Christian subjects ought to be 
established.” He found “on the 
part of every one of the great 
Powers cordial attempts to act with 
us in every way which would bring 
out a satisfactory termination ; but 
by no Power have we been met so 
cordially as by Russia.” We need 
not stop to speculate upon what the 
terms may have been. Any terms 
that the Powers will agree to, and 
the parties themselves will accept 
as satisfactory, will be thankfully 
accepted by every rational English- 
man, since the mere fact of their 
general adoption will imply the 
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success of the English policy of 
ee and territorial integrity of 

rkey. Then came the declara- 
tion of war by Servia, We will 
not stop to consider whether that 
act sprang from noble and disinter- 
ested motives; whether it was wan- 
ton, wicked, and aggressive ; whether 
it was voluntary or inspired by 
foreign intrigue and the machina- 
tions of secret societies. Take it 
whichever way you please, the prac- 
tical thing was to decide on our 
course. Whether Servia was right 
or wrong, if her action in the end 
facilitates a wise solution of the 
question, so much the better. Ler 
policy i is one of the factors in the 
question ; if in the end it clears the 
ground of difficulties, we need not 
scrutinise its motive ; if it does not 
do so, or if it aggravates the situa- 
tion, it is a waste of time hysteri- 
cally to applaud it. Diplomacy 
was necessarily suspended during 
the war; but whether any occasion 
fora divergence of English public 
opinion had arisen may be judged 
from this circumstance. 

On July 14th, a body of gentle- 
men headed by Mr. Bright went 
to the Foreign Office to ask for 
a declaration that the Government 
“should observe a policy of strict neu- 
trality, except when it may be able 
to interpose its friendly offices, to 
mitigate the horrors and hasten the 
close of the conflict.” The Foreign 
Secretary replied to that expression 
of opinion and wish, “ Your feeling 
is absolutely and entirely mine!” 
He added: “We undertook un- 
doubtedly, twenty years ago, to 
guarantee the sick man againsé 
murder, but we never undertook 
to guarantee him against suicide or 
sudden death. That is our policy 
as regards this war. We shall not 
intervene. We shall do our utmost, 
if necessary, to discourage others 
from intervening. If an opportu- 
nity for mediation should offer itself, 
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we shall gladly avail ourselves of it.” 
Mr. Bright immediately expressed 
his own satisfaction and that of the 
deputation at a speech “so calcu- 
lated to give satisfaction to the 
That policy of non-in- 
tervention was unanimously ap- 
proved ; Lord Hammond, whose long 
experience at the Foreign Office 
gives him a special right to be heard, 
remarking that any interference 
with a view to peace would at that 
time be probably worse than use- 
less; “premature and ostentatious 
endeavours,” he said, “to effect a 
reconciliation between contending 
interests, would in all probability 
only add fuel to the existing flame 
of insurrection.” From the Ayles- 
bury speech it subsequently ap- 
peared what was the kindly and 
considerate part which we played 
towards the Servians, not by any 
means in their interest (we have no 
more to do with their interests than 
with those of the Turks), but in the 
interests of peace. 

Thus, down to the era of this 
remarkable agitation, the conduct 
and the policy of the Government 
were alike unquestioned. The 
policy was the only possible one, 
that of peace and security of Turk- 
ish territory from aggression, of 
non-interference during civil war, 
of active efforts tv find any basis of 
pacification which all could adopt. 
Meanwhile there had _ occurred, 
using Lord Beaconsfield’s expres- 
sions, “terrible atrocities,” “ heart- 
rending statements,” “ scenes which 
must bring to every one feelings of 
the deepest regret "—the massacres 
in Bulgaria. They were incidents 
wholly outside the merits of the 
Eastern question. So far as they 
bear upon the English policy of 
peace at all, they only confirm its 
wisdom, since they throw a lurid 
light on the horrors of that war 
which is the only alternative. They 
stirred the English public with an 
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agony of horror and a remorseful 
desire to ascertain decisively if any 
portion of responsibility rested upon 
them. The people were deter- 
mined to repair any complicity in 
the past, to shake off any com- 
plicity in the future. The whole 
movement was in its essence hon- 
ourable to the country. Millions 
turned with eagerness and horror 
to their leaders to ascertain if any 
share of guilt’ or responsibility at- 
tached to the nation in consequence 
of our policy, in consequence of the 
blood spilt in Bulgaria. Parlia- 
ment was up, the tide of excite- 
ment was rising fast; and it occurred 
to the astute gentlemen who com- 
pose one, not the most influential, 
section of the Opposition, that here 
was a fair opportunity to damage 
the Government, to repair the fallen 
fortunes of the Liberal party. 

That nothing may be wanting 
for a clear understanding of the 
true character of this remarkable 
movement, we invite attention to 
the following circumstances, 

On July 27th, a meeting was held 
at Willis’s Rooms, presided over by 
Lord Shaftesbury, and attended 
by most of the gentlemen who 
have since made themselves con- 
spicuous in the recent agitation. 
The chairman declared that the 
object was to elicit an expression 
of the general fecling of the country. 
He -hailed with satisfaction Lord 
Derby’s policy of non-intervention, 
and desired to call on the country 
to endorse that policy and extend 
to the Government the aid of the 
whole nation in persevering in that 
most becoming career, Lord Shaftes- 
bury worked himself up at last to 
declare that in view of the interests 
of the whole commonwealth of man- 
kind, but venturing to speak only 
for himself, he would rather see 
the Russians on the Bosphorus 
than the Turks in Europe. He was 
immediately met by cries of * No,” 
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but this was the first symptom of 
hysterics. The material point to 
be observed is, that although the 
agitation had been thus formally 
commenced, four days afterwards 
Lord Granville, the representative 
of Lord Palmerston, and for up- 
wards of twenty years the leader of 
the Liberal party, formally approved 
the whole conduct and policy of 
the Government. He thought the 
Ministry right in agreeing to the 
modified form of the Andrassy 
Note; and with regard to the 
Berlin Memorandum, “I stated in 
the House a month ago that I could 
give no opinion until I had seen 
the document. After reading the 
paper, I agree that it would not 
have been wise to accede to that 
document.” And then he pro- 
ceeded as has been quoted above. 
Mr. Gladstone, on the same evening, 
declared himself in favour of main- 
taining the territorial integrity of 
the Turkish Empire. “Gentle- 
men,” he said, “have spoken of 
the formation of a southern Slav 
State; but, depend upon it, that is 
more easily said than done.” 

A month afterwards, the accounts 
of the Bulgarian atrocities having 
taken a more definite shape, a 
crowded meeting was held on the 
29th August at Hackney, to de- 
nounce the Ministry for the sup- 
port which it had given to the 
Ottoman Government in its unholy 
attempt to exterminate the Chris- 
tian population of Turkey in 
Europe. Mr. Gladstone, when the 
object of the meeting was brought 
to his notice, immediately dis- 
covered that the subject appealed 
to his deepest feelings, and that 
Lord Beaconsfieid’s treatment of it 
had been inadequate and unsatis- 
factory.. And then followed a pam- 
phlet and a speech, the consequences 
of which it is too early yet to esti- 
mate, They may prove to be most 
disastrous, Their immediate effect 
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was to throw to excited and ill- 
informed public meetings the ap- 
parent decision of issues of peace 
and war—to commit to the reckless 
discussion of agitated numbers the 
Ministerial treatment of the most 
difficult and delicate questions of 
foreign policy. We do not intend 
to trouble our readers with even an 
infinitesimal part of what passed at 
these meetings, It was the well- 
known “silly season;” the carni- 
val of political folly and extra- 
vagance which usually sets in 
at that time of year, and passes 
harmlessly away, but which this 
year, thanks to Mr. Gladstone’s in- 
fluence, has menaced the peace of 
Europe. The Russians on the 
Bosphorus, the Turks hunted down 
and exterminated like wild beasts, 
the complete reversal of English 
policy in the East, the abandon- 
ment at once of her most vital and 
permanent interests,—these were 
some of the marvellous flights of 
provincial oratory. It is inconceiv- 
able what good could come of such 
ignorance, .folly, and presumption. 
If Mr. Gladstone could recall the 
days of Samson, and restore the 
jawbone of an ass to its pristine 
military importance, there would 
be ample means at his disposal for 
dictating his own solution of the 
Eastern question: if he could sell 
up these orators at their own valu- 
ation, he might pay off the na- 
tional debt. For a time the pub- 
lic had completely lost its head, 
and the only hope is that the very 
extravagance of the outburst may 
rob it of all significance in quar- 
ters where fruit may be expected. 
It cannot, however, have escaped 
notice, that since that time the 
prospects of peace have been more 
clouded. We no longer hear of the 
firm determination of Russia to act 
in concert with the other Powers; 
we hear, instead, of autograph let- 
ters and joint military occupation 
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—of the movement of troops—the 
more open appearance of the Russian 
element in the Servian force, the 
increased excitement amongst the 
Slavonic populations. If a san- 
guinary war comes, it is idle to 
suppose that Mr. Gladstone, and the 
particular form that this unfortunate 
demonstration took, have nothing 
to answer for. 

Now, in this excited and even 
dangerous state of public feeling, 
what was Mr: Gladstone’s proper 
course? He was weighted with all 
the responsibility of the Crimean 
war, which asserted and maintained 
the inviolate character of Ottoman 
territory. He knew that when that 
war was undertaken, the Turks, who 
exercised the supreme power within 
that territory, were the “one great 
anti-human specimen of humanity.” 
He knew, he now tells us, that 
“wherever they went, a broad line 
of blood marked the track behind 
them ; and as far as their dominion 
reached, civilisatiun disappeared 
from view.” Yet as a British 
Minister he rejected the Emperor 
Nicholas’s offer to redistribute 
power in this territory; he went to 
war with Russia rather than allow 
that territory to be invaded, or the 
independence of Ottoman rule to 
be impaired; he was silent whilst 
his countrymen subscribed their 
millions to the support of the 
Turkish Government; he renewed 
in 1870 the engagements of the 
Treaty of Paris, which affirmed not 
merely the territorial integrity but 
the duty of non-interference, col- 
lective or separate, between the 
Sultan and his subjects. He still 
believes that that policy was just 
and right. Whatever the crimes 
and faults of the Turkish Govern- 
ment—even if, as Lord Beaconsfield 
says, they were ten thousand in num- 
ber—tbere are, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
judgment, over-mastering considera- 
tions of public policy and public 
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safety which require that its ter- 
ritory should be respected; for 
otherwise, bad as Ottoman Govern- 
ment may be painted, the alterna- 
tive is one which Europe regards 
with universal horror. Mr. Glad- 
stone knows this most thoroughly 
—no man better. It is not merely 
the alternative between the Rus- 
sians on the Bosphorus or the 
Turks in Europe, but one of a far 
graver description; his own pam- 
phlet shows that he is conscious 
of it. His duty as a British states- 
man and as a humanitarian politician 
was to explain to the country that the 
Bulgarian massacres were not the 
sole ratio decidendi in regard to Bri- 
tish policy. Probably they were an 
incident of the temporary downfall of 
Government at Constantinople, and 
the administrative anarchy which 
inevitably resulted; a sample on a 
small scale of what might be ex- 
pected from an upheaval of such 
order as is established. At all 
events, however horrible they were, 
the problem was far too complicated, 
other considerations far too impor- 
tant, to admit of public attention 
being concentrated upon one set of 
incidents, to the exclusion of all other 
considerations, however momentous, 
which had hitherto determined Bri- 
tish policy. Justice required that 
he should separate the atrucities he 
rightly denounced on behalf of his 
country from the Sultan and Min- 
isters of Constantinople. If he liad 
reminded those who at the time 
were as mad as March hares that 
both the Sultan and Ministers of 
that day had themselves fallen vic- 
tims to the hand of the assassin, he 
would not have violated historical 
accuracy ; and if he had exonerated 
the English’ Ministers from all im- 
putation of complicity, it would not 
have been superfluous in the then 
state of public feeling, and would 
not have unduly tasked the resolu- 
tion of a generous intellect. Him- 
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self upliolding .the principle of 
territorial integrity and Turkish 
sovereignty;* he ought not to have 
influenced the public mind by con- 
founding that policy with official 
approval and support of Turkish 
administration, and openly declar- 
ing that it involved moral, material, 
if not purposed, complicity in the 
Bulgarian horrors, 

The course, however, which he 
finally chose to take baffles descrip- 
tion. He published a pamphlet 
marked by all that deplorable vanity 
of fine writing which can only jar 
upon the reader when he recollects 
the gravity of the subject. ft began 
by arguing that discussion had been 
designedly stifled, and information 
designedly withheld, after every 
reason and every pretext for with- 
holding it had been exhausted ; the 
result being, that while the House 
of Commons was ousted from its 
legitimate share of influence the 
country had been involved in some 
moral complicity with the Bulgarian 
horrors, Later on he used with 
apology the expression “ purposed 
complicity ;” and if he did not. in- 
tend that that imputation should 
be made, it is much to be regretted 
that such an accusation, so villan- 
ous and so atrocious, should in the 
furious state of the public mind 
have been even suggested. To secure 
ourselves against a repetition, to 
take out of the way of a united 
Europe the sole efficient obstacle 
to the punishment of a gigantic 
wrong, Englishmen, and above all 
the working classes, must insist that 
our Government, which has been 
working in one direction, shall work 
in the other. The Turkish Govern- 
ment was broadly declared to be re- 
sponsible, the whole Turkish race 
denounced. He charged Ministers 
with remissness in providing against 
the terrible Turkish misgovern- 
ment. Wholesale massacres he 
declared had been perpetrated by 
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the authority of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment; a statement for which 
not a shadow of proof is given, and 
which ought not to be made by a 
responsible statesman against ll 
the probabilities of the case, with 
the inevitable result of holding up 
to the horror and detestation of 
mankind a Sovereign and a Govern- 
ment allied to his own. In his 
anxiety to involve her Majesty’s 
Ministers in a common ruin and a 
common odium with the Ministers 
of Turkey, he does not scruple to 
allege and argue their moral com- 
plicity by acts of omission and of 
commission, The task was one of 
some difficulty, and required some 
ingenutty. Tied hand and foot to 
the principle of territorial integrity, 
he seeks escape by means of a dis- 
tinction in favour of abolishing 
the status quo; which we have 
already disposed of. So far as 
the status quo cannot be abolished 
without a dangerous war, it is, so 
long as our policy is one of peace, 
as sacred as the territory, and 
for the same reason. Then he 
was tied by his own and his col- 
leagues’ approval of every single 
step of importance which the Gov- 
ernment had taken; as regards 
their adherence to the Andrassy 
Note he had publicly thanked them 
in the House of Commons. Insinu- 
ations that the newspapers, which, 
with reckless disregard of facts, 
had charged the Premier with jok- 
ing over the Bulgarian atrocities, 
were justified in doing so, were 
followed by an inflammatory and 
mischievous statement that Min- 
isters had designedly kept the 
country in the dark with respect 
to them. Can any accusatiou be 
more wilfully unjust? He knows 

rfectly well that the British em- 
assy, whether from its fault or its 
misfortune, had not known of those 
doings; he knows perfectly well 
that for the Ministry to have acted 
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or spoken upon imperfect informa- 
tion would have been rash and 
wrong; out of his own mouth we 
can prove the duty of a wise forbear- 
auce. His excuse for not himself tak- 
ing part in Mr, Ashley’s notice was 
that he “declined to speak strongly 
on those atrocities until there was 
both clear and responsible evidence 
before him.” With that admission, 
the Ministers can scarcely be blamed 
if, with their greater responsibility, 
they observed a like caution, and 
forbore to make rash presumptions 
against our allies and in favour of 
such incredible information. Cer- 
tain newspapers, however, had reck- 
lessly charged the Prime Minis- 
ter with levity and indifference in 
his reception of the first and 
unauthentic intelligence of these 
horrors. If any one will refer to the 
speech of Mr, Disraeli he will see 
how grossly unfounded the charges 
are. Wegive some extracts from 
the speech of July 4th, which has 
been perpetually denounced for 
misplaced levity and indifference : 


** With respect to the reports of these 
terrible atrocities, I would still express 
ahope, for the sake of human nature 
itself that when we come to be better 
informed of what has occurred, it will be 
found that the statements are scarcely 
warranted. Sir H. Elliot is not a man 
to be insensible to such terrible pro- 
ceedings. On the contrary, he is a 
stern assertor of humanity. I know 
no man who would more firmly and 
energetically interfere if he were aware 
of such events.” And further on, while 
deploring scenes which must bring to 
every one feelings of the deepest regret, 
he expressed a hope that some of the 
heartrending statements were incorrect. 
He added that “every effort will be 
made by the Government, and has 
been made, to impress on the Govern- 
ment of Constantinople that the ut- 
most efforts should be made to soften 
and mitigate as much as possible the 
terrible scenes that are now inevitably 
occurring.” That there should be no 
mistake about the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment, he added: “I do not say that 
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atrocities have not been committed. I 
believe they are inevitable where wars 
are carried on in certain countries, and 
between certain races. My answer is, 
that we have received no such infor- 
mation.” 


Mr. Gladstone did not veuture 
to repeat the reckless accusations 
of the press, but he quoted the 
passage which referred to an his- 
torical people inflicting death in 
preference to torture, and indicated 
that laughter was the reception 
it experienced. Mr. Disraeli has 
since written to say that the laugh- 
ter, which on the face of the state- 
ment is inexplicable, proceeded from 
a solitary voice, probably one of 
those fanatical supporters, whose 
zeal is never tempered with discre- 
tion. The only motive for the 
quotation was to suggest the truth 
of those unfounded charges made 
by certain newspapers, which Mr. 
Gladstone nevertheless shrank from 
openly repeating. It would task 
the whole science of casuistry to 
find a justification for this mischiev- 
ous suggestion. Then, passing from 
words to acts, what are the past 
misdoings of the Cabinet? Strip- 
ped of all rhetoric, the substan- 
tial and only accusation is with 
reference to sending the fleet to 
Besika Bay; not that they were 
wrong -in sending it, nor that 
they ought to recall it, or a single 
man or a ship it contains, But 
they “gave to a maritime measure 
of humane precaution the character 
of a military demonstration in sup- 
port of the Turkish Government ;” 
they were anxious “to consult and 
flatter the public opinion of the 
day in its narrow, selfish, epicurean 
humour.” The whole of the at- 
tack is centred upon this question 
of the fleet, which the Minist 
was quite right to send, and whic 
it would be quite wrong to recall. 
They had lent Turkey moral and 
material support against all Europe. 
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Russia all the while—and not merely 
Russia, but all the Powers—had 
been “resisting tyranny,” “be- 
friending the oppressed,” “ labour- 
ing for the happiness of man- 
kind.” This after Russian doings 
in Poland and Turkestan! The 
right use to make of the fleet is 
to cut off communication between 
the European and ‘Asiatic territories 
of the Turk; the right policy is to 
allow the Turk to extinguish his 
executive authority in the three 
provinces, which be would willingly 
do but for the factious influence of 
the British Government prevent- 
ing him from yielding to the united 
voice of Europe. Whether the 
united voice of Europe was favour- 
able to that extinction, or whether 
the English Government was opposed 
to it on principle, or for any other 
reason than its impracticability, he 
never stopped to inquire. He told 
his constituents, however, that any 
of the six Powers could mar this 
wise settlement, and England or 
Russia could singly do so with im- 
punity. The whole gist of the in- 
dictment, the whole stimulus to 
the excitement of the hour, was 
found in the assumption that the 
Fowers of Europe were united in 
support of a particular policy, and 
England with her fleet and fac- 
tious influences alone prevented it. 
It is not to be wondered that public 
meetings thus stimulated traced the 
Bulgarian massacres themselves to 
the same origin, and even believed 
for a time that the policy of the 
Government was to exterminate the 
Christians. 

Now let us ascertain what was 
the justification for Mr. Gladstone’s 
imputation of moral complicity in 
the Bulgarian massacres, by reason 
of the factious influences exer- 
cised at Constantinople, and sup- 
ported by a naval demonstration. 
As regards the “factious influ- 
ences,” that is a vague expression 
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which is nowhere translated into 
anything more definite and precise. 
In the absence of anything tangi- 
ble we can but resort to Ministerial 
declarations of policy. It has been 
constantly stated that that policy 
was one of absolute neutrality. “ We 
would gladly reunite,” said Lord 
Derby, “if we could, the Porte and 
its insurgent provinces; but we 
have no right or wish to take part 
with one against the other.” At 
another time: “ What we have 
endeavoured to do is to hold the 
scales as equally as possible. - We 
shall endeavour as far as possible 
to act not in an isolated manner, 
but in co-operation with other 
Powers.”” The Blue books show con- 
elusively the bond fides and single- 
minded purpose of the English 
Government. It is the only ex- 
planation of the great authority 
which they exercise, of the fact that 
alt the Powers have confidence in 
their impartiality and fairness. As 
respects their attitude to the Porte, 
Lord Hammond thus sums up the 
effect of the papers submitted to 
Parliament: “ Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment appeared to have spared 
no pains to impress on the Govern- 
ment the necessity of repressing’ in 
the strongest manner the wanton 
and vindictive cruelties which had 
disgraced their Mussulman perpe- 
trators. And it was but fair to 
say, that the Porte had shown no 
reluctance to control and chastise 
the infuriated Mussulmans of the 
northern provinces who have been 
connected with outrages on the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan.” 
It is well known that Sir H. 
Elliot was constantly on the alert, 
warning the authorities against the 
probable excesses of the irregular 
troops, and the indignation which 
such excesses would produce. 

Every clear and impartial mind 
must resent at once Mr. Gladstone’s 
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unfounded charges of England 
abandoning the principle of the 
concert of Europe, and encourag- 
ing the Sultan’s Government in an 
unwarranted and factious resistance 
to the will of Europe and the 
sound administration of its pro- 
vinces. No ground has _ been 
alleged, no ground exists, for 
such charges. There are no cir- 
cumstances which suggest such 
suspicion to a fair and reasonable 
mind, They rescued the principle 
of the concert of Europe out of the 
hands of three emperors, who were 
fast destroying it, in favour of a 
more restricted union. The topics 
urged in order to influence the pub- 
lic mind whilst agitated and horror- 
stricken at what had occurred, were 
the very expressions which denoted 
the intention of Ministers to assume 
in the spirit of neutrality the equa- 
lity of wrong-doing between the 
belligerents until the contrary 
were proved. The whole case, 
however, made by the pamphlet 
of wantonly supporting the Turks 
against the Christians, contrary to 
the pledges of Ministers, the inter- 
ests of England, and the whole 
tone and tradition of our policy, 
rests upon unfounded accusations of 
levity and indifference to Bulgarian 
sufferings, the idle imputation of 
factious influences at Constantin- 
ople; the suggestion, which in the 
mouth of some of our autumnal 
orators ripened into the deliberate 
statement, that the presence of the 
fleet was the cause of atrocities 
which had been perpetrated before 
its arrival. 

We do not, in reviewing this un- 
precedented action of a party lead- 
er, in the midst of a great crisis in 
the history, not merely of his own 
country, but of Europe, charge Mr. 
Gladstone with factious motives, or 
with the desire to revenge the de- 
feat of 1874, and to place himself 
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at the head of what appeared to be 
a great popular movement directed 
against his hated rival. It is a wise 
rule which forbids the imputation 
of motives. Neither do we say 
that it was conduct designed to 
embarrass the Government, and to 
attract to himself the confidence 
and support which in a supreme 
moment ought to be given to the 
executive ; that would be quite un- 
necessary. When a statesman of 
Mr. Gladstone’s eminence places 
himself at the head of a great popu- 
lar agitation, and on the apparent 
strength of a position so obtained, 
publicly orders the Queen’s Minis- 
ters to renounce the policy which 
he laboriously attributes to them, 
and adopt another, which he pro- 
pounds himself, and further orders 
them at once to hold a Cabinet 
meeting for that purpose, that is 
obviously a bid for place, and was 
so understood by his supporters, 
It was, without exception, the most 
reckless and violent party move that 
has been made in our time, It 
carries with it its own destruction. 
The policy attributed to his rivals 
was a calumny ; his own, whether it 
meant the expulsion of the Turks or 
of their Government, in the opinion 
of all constituted Governments, in- 
volved a war of no ordinary duration. 
What was the result? At a time 
when the Ministry had with great 
difficulty but with signal success 
procured the consent of all Europe 
in favour of non-intervention and 
the localisation of this unhappy 
struggle, the authority of this coun- 
try was suddenly weakened by ap- 
parent vacillation of purpose—ap- 
parent hostility to its own Govern- 
ment. Though Mr. Gladstone, in 
his pamphlet, clung to the principle 
of territorial integrity, public meet- 
ings did not. The whole drift of 
the agitation was in favour of invit- 
ing Russian intervention to do the 
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work of British humanity—to oc- 
cupy or reduce the provinces—to 
drive the Turks out of Europe; a 
course which could only end, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s own language, in “ illim- 
itable” dangers. The whole drift 
of it, too, was in favour of pro- 
nouuced hostility to Turkey, the 
degrees of expression varying from 
withdrawing our alliance up to a 
war of extermination—an hostility 
which, in its most restricted form, 
would be fatal to England’s influ- 
ence over the Eastern question, and 
to all chance of European peace. 
The ultimate success of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s political game was never for 
a moment possible. But the result 
of the agitation which he promoted 
in weakening the authority of this 
country at a critical moment, when 
Cabinets and peoples alike looked 
to England as the source of public 
confidence and the assertor of pub- 
lic law and of the faith of treaties, 
was at once apparent, 

Early in October we learned that 
Russia had placed before Austria 
the alternative of co-operating with 
her in preparing the practical dis- 
memberment of Turkey or of oppos- 
ing the will of the Czar. The Pesth 
newspapers declared that Austria 
would have allies in the conflict; 
the St. Petersburg ‘Golos’ declared 
that a collision between England 
and Russia was improbable, for the 
English Cabinet was tottering under 
the blows inflicted by an English 
popular movement. “Instead of 
resisting Russia, the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Government had better allay 
the excitement of their own Slavo- 
nian subjects; while, as to the Cabi- 
net of Lord Beaconsfield, it is par- 
alysed by the anti-Turkish move- 
ment which pervades the entire 
nation.” The Slavonic papers bade 
defiance to the Austrian Foreign 
Ministers on the same grounds, 
The ‘ Times’ correspondent at Bel- 
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grade wrote that, in the opinion of 
the Servian war party, “things have 
turned out splendidly for Russia. 
She is to give no explanations at 
all. If she declare war against 
Turkey, she will only in the most 
disinterested manner possible be 
carrying out the policy of Mr. 
Gladstone and of the English na- 
tion.” “England’s policy,” he 
writes, “is a leading factor in the 
calculations of Servia, and ought not 
to be left in doubt.” “The ‘Golos,’” 
he adds, “has recently warned the 
Russian Government against tearing 
up the Treaty of Paris for fear of 
causing a complete reaction in Eng- 
lish feeling. The general idea in 
Russia is, that England is favourable 
to the scheme of Russia taking the 
forcible settlement of the Eastern 
question into her own hands.” He 
argues that it is incumbent on the 
English nation to undeceive the 
Pan-Slavonic societies, and all their 
aiders and abettors. At the pre- 
sent moment the rejection of the 
six months’ armistice by Russia, and 
the uncompromising tone it has 
adopted, indicates the approach of 
that warlike resolve from which it 
will be difficult to recede. “The 
standing hobgoblin of Russia,” how- 
ever “ out of repair and unavailable” 
to Mr. Gladstone, is still a source 
of legitimate anxiety to responsible 
Ministries. Nor does it seem to 
us to increase the security of the 
country when we find it stated 
by a ‘ Times’ correspondent at St. 
Petersburg that Mr. Gladstone is 
supposed to have his accredited 
agent ir that country, his pam- 
— translated and sold, the 

ussian people inflamed by a like 
agitation to that which has _pre- 
vailed here, assured of sympathy on 
behalf of the English people, who 
are represented as without confi- 
dence in their own Government, If 
this were true, we could only assume 
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that Mr. Gladstone considers that 
recent events have absolved him 
from his allegiance. He has pub- 
licly dictated to her Majesty’s Min- 
isters the reversal of their policy, 
and unless he is speedily obeyed, 
he will rouse an agitation not mere- 
ly in England, but in a country to 
whose designs English policy and 
interests are opposed, which will 
render peace impossible. It must 
be recollected that the agitation 
begun in Russia by Mr. Alexander 
is based on Mr. Gladstone’s pam- 
phlet, which is translated and circu- 
lated there with his free consent, 
and which is of such unsparing 
violence in its terms that even in 
his own country he was obliged to 
disavow a policy of ejecting the 
Turks by main force from Europe. 
We do not believe that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s remarkable conduct will in 
the long-run influence British policy 
in the East or determine the attitude 
of the British people towards their 
Government, All sensible men must 
see that, even assuming that the 
Government was a little slack in 
regard to the Bulgarian horrors (it 
is a question of dates on a matter in 
which it was important to act with 
deliberation and care), every step has 
been taken with the most anxious 
care, with the determination not to 
evade legitimate responsibility—to 
lend the whole weight of England 
in order to check aggression—to take 
an active, even the foremost part, in 
devising plans of pacification, and 
in urging them with our superior 
influence at Constantinople on the 
Porte. At such a time all sober- 
minded politicians will agree that 
the Government of the day must be 
supported, It is important that 
foreign countries should understand 
that Mr. Gladstone and a few crazy 
newspapers do not represent the 
opinion of England. We would not 
from any wish to trample on a de- 
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feated and distracted party attribute 
to it any collective responsibility 
for the proceedings which we have 
witnessed. Those proceedings have 
been confined to the irregular forces 
of the party; they have displayed vo- 
ciferous weakness, hysterical passion, 
reckless mischief, and sudden ,col- 
lapse. The representatives of Lord 
Palmerston have stood aloof from 
them. No word can be charged to 
either Lord Granville or Lord Hart- 
ington, that at a critical moment 
they have sought to make political 
capital out of such unpromising ma- 
terials as the temporary and violent 
ebullitions of the moment. Mr. 
Forster is entitled to the credit of a 
wise, sagacious, and patriotic speech ; 
the Duke of Somerset, Lord Rose- 
bery, and Mr. Roebuck disapprove 
Mr. Gladstone’s conduct. The ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ doubtless on behalf 
of the Whig party, has utterly dis- 
claimed it. They know perfectly 
well that the crucial test of the 
whole question lies in the ade- 
quacy of the proposals which united 
Europe can be prevailed upon to 
adopt; that the only interest of 
England and her Government in the 
matter is that the proposals should 
be adequate, and that united Europe 
should adopt them, Public speak- 
ers may talk till they are hoarse 
upon principles of high morality, 
hamanity, and the duties of Eng- 
land; the question must always 
come round to one of detail, about 
the merits of which most people 
are ignorant, and on the merits of 
which success does not ultimately 
depend. The schemes may be those 
of an angel; if the parties will not 
accept them they are useless. And 
on the other hand, if there is, once 
a will and inclination in favour of 
peace, the details of the proposed re- 
forms, we may be quite sure, will not 
stand in the way—most assuredly 
such obstacles will uever be offered 
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by England. Mr. Gladstone is pro- 
bably the only statesman of im- 
portance who, while admitting his 
inacquaintance with the proposals 
of the Ministers, denounces them as 
at variance with public opinion, and 
declares that while “at the Euro- 
pean Council table the desires of 
Great Britain are lying in one scale, 
her weight and influence are cast 
into the other.” 

But while, in common fairness, 
we acquit the great body of the 
Liberal party of all moral, material, 
or purposed complicity in these 
factious manceuvres, it is impossible 
to exaggerate their atrocity, impos- 
sible to find in the tremendous ex- 
citement of the hour any adequate 
excuse for those who took part in 
them. Every restraint of prudence 
and patriotism was thrown away by 
the so-called leaders of the people, 
the presumed aspirants to the re- 
sponsibilities of office. Take, for 
instance, Mr. Lowe’s speech at 
Croydon. We know his antipathies 
to the Prime Minister, his lament- 
able want of judgment and disregard 
for decency, his indebtedness to Mr. 
Gladstone for the first, last, and only 
occasion on which he will ever 
adorn the Cabinet of the House, 
He denounced the Crimean war, 
though he was one of the Queen’s 
Ministers at the time it was waged. 
It was waged in pursuance of a 
“foolish and wicked dream,” in 
favour of a race whose horrible 
tyranny had desolated whole coun- 
tries and exterminated whole races, 
simply for the bare motive of self- 
preservation. He denounced the prin- 
ciple of the territorial integrity of 
the Turkish Empire ; the extinction, 
he says, of the Turkish authority in 
only a few provinces is the doctrine 
of people who have read the news- 
papers to very little purpose. There 
is no mistake about Mr. Lowe’s 
utterance ; it caricatures Mr, Glad. 
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stone’s demand that the Government 
should completely reverse their pol- 
icy by putting that demand into a 
shape as precise as words can make 
it. Give up the “old abomination 
of the integrity of the Turkish Em- 
pire”—it is “an old worn-out and 
despised policy.” He honoured 
** his noble friend” Lord Derby with 
emphatic dissent from most of his 
propositions. He remembered the 
massacre of Scio, the massacre of 
Lystra, the transactions in Syria. 
We know, he exclaimed, the in- 
famous and detestable character 
of this race. For our own pur- 
poses we played it off against the 
Emperor of Russia, and in doing 
so shed torrents of our own and 
others’ blood, and squandered a 
hundred millions of money. We 
league ourselves with abandoned 
miscreants; we keep alive the slave 
trade in its most odious form, the 
sale of women and children, and ail 
this while our power in Europe, as 
lately exhibited, is enormous. We 
cancelled the Memorandum of three 
great military Powers with a stroke 
of our pen, and the Turks rely on 
our invincible support. 

Mr. Lowe wished to cut Eng- 
land loose from this unholy al- 
liance, to break off all commuoi- 
cation with Pandemonium, and no 
longer to fill the’ office and keep 
the door of sin and death. Mr. 
Lowe envied Russia the moral posi- 
tion which we had made for- her. 
It will be long before any one will 
envy the moral position he has 
made for himself. For one of the 
authors of the Crimean war to 
brand that policy with the infamy 
which attaches to it, on the princi- 
ples set forth in the Croydon speech, 
and then demand that he may be 
- carried back to office to reverse it, 
for no other reason than that he has 
since read the newspapers to advan- 
tage, is an exhibition of unparal- 


leled audacity. The public know 
him well—and pay to his perform- 
ances just the amount of respect 
they deserve. In office he was 
responsible for the Crimean war; 
at Croydon he denounced it. In 
1859 he helped to overthrow Lord 
Derby’s Government in order to 
lower the suffrage. In 1866 he 
declared that to do so would ruin 
the country; and when taxed by 
Mr. Disraeli with the infamy of his 
tergiversation, he discreetly held, his 
peace. As for his recent speech, 
he has but to stand up in the House 
of Commons, as he did after his 
Retford escapade, admit that he was 
entirely wrong, and retract every- 
thing that he has said; he will then 
be precisely where he was before, 
his integrity unimpaired, and his 
status quo successfully maintained. 

In this unparalleled confusion 
it is necessary for the English 
public to make up their minds 
what course of action they will 
pursue. We cannot doubt that 
the general decision will be to 
support the Government. The 
working classes, upon whom much 
depends, take—if the deputation of 
the London trades-unionists which 
waited upon Lord Derby two days 
after Mr. Gladstone’s speech faith- 
fully represent their thoughts— 
a calm and statesmanlike view of 
the position. They confined them- 
selves to protesting against any 
complicity or equivocation with 
such awful wickedness as had been 
perpetrated. But they added, “ We 
do not say that the Turks have 
been in any way encouraged by the 
past policy of the British Govern- 
ment.” They did not question the 
past policy of the Government; 
they did not attempt to instruct it ; 
for “you, the Government, stand 
in closer relation to the facts than 
we do, and, we presume, understand 
them better.” They believed in the 
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Government’s desire to assert the 
honour and interests of the country. 
Certainly the working classes have 
shown a deeper sense of political 
responsibility than their self-styled 
leaders, who are perpetually deny- 
ing that these very men have any 
stake in the country that is the least 
worth conserving. 

The attitude of the Government 
in the midst of all this hubbub 
soon restored the public mind to 
its usual sobriety of tone. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s speech at Aylesbury 
showed that, however high public 
excitement, fanned by such influ- 
ences, might rise, it could never, 
as M. Guizot once observed, rise 
to the height of his contempt. 
The ‘Spectator’ described it with 
crazy rhetoric as a blow to public 
opinion delivered straight between 
the eyes. All our contemporary’s 
metaphors in his present exalted 
mood are drawn from battle and 
prize-fighting. Lord Beaconsfield, 
however, simply narrated his pol- 
icy, showed conclusively that it 
was the only one which could pos- 
sibly lead to peace, and that it 
would not be departed from in the 
smallest degree. It was terse, 
decided, and self-possessed, The 
speech was a model for all suc- 
ceeding Ministers confronted by a 
similar panic; fearless, and _per- 
fectly frank. Its most bitter 
opponents admitted its nerve, re- 
solution, and self-confidence; and 
these are the very qualities which 
the public needed. The tone in 
which Servia was alluded to showed 
that the Ministry was alive to the 
dangers which unhappily menace 
Europe in that quarter. The pol- 
icy of non-intervention, which 
all Europe admits in principle, is 
being evaded in practice; and the 
question which Englishmen sooner 
or later will have calmly and ration- 
ally to decide is, whether, and at 
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what point, they-will resist its open 
violation. We venture to say that 
the Bulgarian snassacres will have 
no more to do with that ultimate 
decision than the massacre at Scio 
or the sack at Lystra. 

Lord Derby pointed out how the 
Ministry had struggled for neutral- 
ity and to see fair-play between the 
parties. They had succeeded hith- 
erto in preventing a religious war. 
But the dangers of European strife 
would be considerably increased if 
foreign politicians were induced by 
the language of leading statesmen 
in England to believe that this 
country had changed its mind as to 
the necessity of checking aggression. 
We are not responsible for Turk- 
ish maladministration or Turkish 
crimes; unhappy as the lot of the 
subject race is, no good can come of 
exaggerating it, no alleviation of it 
will be found in the horrors of war. 
Such a struggle, unless we succeed 
in averting it, “would excite feel- 
ings of fanaticism between the two 
races of the very highest pitch, and 
in all probability you would have 
massacres committed of a character 
compared to which what has been 
done already in Bulgaria has been 
nothing.” And, even then, the 
Mohammedan problem would not 
be solved. Mutual animosities 
would run high wherever Moham- 
medans and Christians lived side 
by side. Moreover, said Lord Der- 
by, with reference to Mr. Gladstone’s 
eager acquittal of other powers, “ Do 
not suppose that because we are 
looking at these questions from a 
friendly if not a purely philan- 
thropical point of view—do not 
suppose that all foreign Powers and 
all foreign politicians are looking 
at it with the same view.” 

No word can be imputed to the 
Ministers that they are hostile in 
principle to any scheme which may 
improve the administration of these 
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provinces. Scheme after scheme 
is started only to fall through. 
With regard to the latest, it was 
that of Lord Derby himself, which 
he described as “introducing local 
self-government, and diminishing 
the central authority of the Turkish 
Government.” If the sole object 
which the neighbouring Powers had 
in view were to improve the condi- 
tion of the Sultan’s subjects, this 
scheme might suceeed. “TI believe 
it can be done,” said Lord Derby, 
“and Iam sure it ought to be tried ; 
but there are six Governments who 
must be united, or nothing can be 
done.” Russia accepted the scheme. 
Turkey did not refuse it. Europe 
generally adopted it. And yet it 
bids fair to come to nothing. Peace 
seems impossible in the tumult of 
warlike passions. And at this crit- 
ical moment the influence of Eng- 
land is far less than it was. Our 
dissent from the Berlin Memoran- 
dum appeared to dissolve the Tri- 
ple Alliance, and to rally the Powers 
of Europe round the standard of 
eace and non-intervention which 
England was foremost to unfurl. But 
since that time the attitude of 
public opinion in this country has 
been wavering and uncertain. It 
has weakened its control over a 
fanatical Government already re- 
volving desperate expedients. Its 
direct invitation and encouragement 
to Russia to intervene, have ma- 
terially increased the enthusiasm 
and warlike ardour of the very 
peoples whom diplomacy was striv- 
ing to win over to pacific resolu- 
tions. No wonder that we hear of 
the Triple Alliance again resuming 
its influence and its projects. The 
champion of European concert, 
peace, non-intervention, the faith 
of (treaties, and the integrity of 
Turkish territory, has shown that 
its statesmanship cannot be de- 
pended upon, that it is liable to 
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fits of ungovernable passion, and 
that its party leaders are ready to 
avail themselves of any opportu- 
nity of paralysing the action of 
Ministers. We have seen in the 
course of this diplomacy—Mr. Lowe 
himself has borne witness to it— 
the power which England can ex- 
ercise when she takes a determined 
attitude. We saw in 1853 the 
havoc and confusion which result 
when she displays an_ uncertain 
attitude and a wavering policy; 
and we are doomed, we fear, to 
witness a repetition of the same 
bitter experience in 1876. In the 
one case we owed it to the divid- 
ed counsels of a Ministry which 
could determine neither for peace 
nor war. In-the other we owe 
it to the factious demonstration 
which “forced the hand of diplo- 
macy,” and for a time threw the 
whole weight of English public 
opinion, as it is understood abroad, 
into the scale in favour of a policy 
of violence. 

According to present appearances, 
it is too late to discuss any plans 
of pacification, or the suggestions 
of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Mr. 
Forster, and others who are entitled 
to speak with authority upon the 
subject. The hour may be approach- 
ing, though we still hope it may be 
averted, for that scramble, with its 
illimitable dangers, which all have 
foreseen, and which the Ministry 
has struggled to prevent. The next 
step wilt be to discuss and decide 
what course England is bound to 
pursue. Certainly, if the Powers 
more immediately concerned fall 
away from her leadership and _alli- 
ance, if France is inactive, and Aus- 
tria and Germany side with Russia, 
they must take the consequences. 
Our interests are less direct and 
immediate, and we may trust the 
Ministry to see that they are re- 
spected. Under these  circum- 
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stances we stand free of all en- 
gagements to Europe; the Turks 
themselves have assuredly no claim 
to our protection. Sooner or later, 
however, if the war assume the 
character and dimensions we all an- 
ticipate, England may be drawn 
into it; and at any rate a watchful 
and armed neutrality is imposed 
apon us by prudence, or even neces- 
sity. And if public men have learnt 
more self-control and patriotism from 
the lessons of the recent agitation, 
even that explosion of fanaticism 
may have its public uses. Liberals 
must learn that it is an abuse of 


the privileges of the Opposition to, 


thwart the policy of the Foreign 
Minister; to attempt, without off- 
cial relation to the facts, to dictate 
the course to be taken; to paralyse 
the hand of the Administration by 
misrepresenting its aims, and fan- 
ning into a flame all the smoul- 
dering embers of strife which it is 
successfully seeking to extinguish. 
The course recently pursued is with- 
out precedent; we trust that it will 
never be repeated. In times of 
critical diplomacy, as well as in 
times of war, representative institu- 
tions are, as the Prince Consort ob- 
served during the Crimean expe- 
dition, on their trial. He is no 
friend to free institutions who 
strives to render them incompatible 
with the exercise of influence 
abroad, or uses them so as to para- 
lyse the action of his country. 
Even if we are opposed to the 
policy of the Minister, still he is 
for the time being intrusted with 
the authority of the State; and 
only il! can come of impairing that 
authority in the moment of ac- 
tion, or of endeavouring to force 
him, contrary to his judgment and 
the results of his official and 
confidential information, to pursue 
acourse which he knows to be 
full of peril and disaster. No 
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British Minister is likely to yield 
to dictation; he would be unfit for 
his post if he were. It follows 
that dictation of the grossly ex- 
travagant kind attempted by Mr. 
Gladstone, is not a legitimate weapon 
of Opposition. The duty of Oppo- 
sition is to criticise, to hold a Min- 
ister responsible in Parliament, but 
not to dictate to him the course which 
he should pursue, nor to endeavour 
to exercise over him an authority 
which the constitution denies to 
the sovereign, and never dreamt 
of confiding to a dismissed ser- 
vant of the Crown, who has lost 
his office by the vote of the people. 
To attempt to do so not merely 
weakens the Administration, but 
impairs the usefulness of Opposi- 
tion, by involving them in respon- 
sibility of a class from which the 

ought to be free. Mr. Disraeli, 
when in Opposition, was so alive 
to the importance of supporting 
Government in its foreign admin- 
istration, that he allowed one of 
his principal supporters to give 
official aid in the Alabama nego- 
tiations, and thereby paralysed 
Opposition. That was an error 
of exactly the opposite kind; it 
strengthened the Ministry at the 
expense of the critical authority 
of the House of Commons. It 
was not merely in that affair, 
but in the prolonged and serious 
struggle in America, out of which 
the Alabama negotiation arose, that 
Mr. Disraeli’s influence was uni- 
formly exercised in support of the 
Government, Mr. Gladstone, with 
his usual headlong rashness, al- 
though a Minister of the Crown, 
was raising public excitement upon 
that which we now know was the 
wrong side, and was only saved 
from its consequences by the united 
efforts of Sir George Lewis and Mr. 
Disraeli. In 1872, when he was in 
the agonies of the Alabama arbitra- 
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tion, he did tardy justice to the pa- 
triotism of his rival. In the Franco- 
German War,it would have been easy 
to have aroused public animosity 
against Mr, Gladstone,—first for the 
craven tone adopted at the outset, 
then during the excitement conse- 
quent on German successes, then 
during the Russian repudiation of 
the Black Sea clause of the Treaty 
of Paris, and Bismark’s scornful 
treatment of his envoy, and the 
“ order of ideas which had brought 
him to Versailles.” But the con- 
duct of foreign affairs is intrusted 
to the Ministry ; if they cannot con- 
duct them successfully, no one else 
can. We had far better support 
even an incompetent Minister than 
resort to a method, the wildest ever 
suggested in politics, of placing one 
man in office, and allowing another 
without office, and without respon- 
sibility, to dictate to him his policy. 
Mr. Gladstone declares that only an 
infinitesimal share of responsibility 
now devolves upon him from any 
of his acts or words; but that at 
the same time the responsibility of 
silence is tuo great to be borne. 
This, doubtless, is an awkward po- 
sition; but what reasonable man 
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who has ever reflected on the duties 
of Opposition would accept either 
half of this extraordinary state- 
ment ? The double delusion no 
doubt explains his extraordinary 
conduct, and we have no doubt that 
its disastrous results upon his party 
will be the best guarantee against 
its repetition. It must be urged 
upon the promoters of the recent 
agitation, their worshippers and 
their admirers, that we are pro- 
bably entering on a most serious 
and critical period; and that it is 
essential, if England is to retain 
its place among nations, that the 
Opposition as well as the Minis- 
try should have clear ideas of 
its responsibilities, not only to its 
party, but to its sovereign and its 
country: and then, if ever the time 
should come when either party 
might reasonably call upon the 
country to forego its own vital and 
permanent interests in deference to 
an exalted standard of duty, the 
sublime precept will be strength- 
ened if experience shows that those 
interests have not been previously 
forgotten in an eager,and unscrupv- 
lous scramble for mere party ad- 
vantage. 
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